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BELGIUM has long been a battle gxonnd of Ea- 
rope. Ninons have contended for its oommanding 
{MMdtion and have $t last guaranteed its independence 
and nentt^Utj, to prevent it falling a prize to their 
ifvals. . Bat there is no nentralitj and no cessation in 
the eternid conflict between light and darkness, be- 
tween GatholiC' larath and progress and anti«Catholic 
misrepresentation and retrogression. Hence, while the 
Catholic people of Belginm have, in their long peace, 
^tton nearly all the rewards which their Catholic vir« 
toes, their indiisiary, their activity, their honesty and 
constant self-restraint deserved, they have had to 
fighl^ foot by foot, for the possession of the most pre- 
cions of their treasures, the faith preached to them by 
Saint Elentherins. The secret societies of Europe 
have devoted their energies to the cormption of this 
people and to the destruction of their faith, em- 
ploying there, as elsewhere, with powerful energy, 
the immense power of the press to circulate errors. 
As may be supposed, they have not had a clear field, 
for BelgiuQi is fortunate in possessing Catholic sons, 
of th^ highest talents and acquirements, and of the 
greatest zeaL 

Among thodewho have already reached a foremost 
position in this conflict, on the side of Catholic truth, 
is the illustrious Baron de Haulleville, editor of the 
Bevue Generate^ of Brussels, and author c^ numerous 
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Catholic works of great value and emditiony who has 
encountered, and always with success, some of the 
principal literary antagonists of the Church, not alone 
in Belgium, but in Germany and France. One 
of his most useful books, is that which is given to the 
American public in the following pages, The Futuire 
of Catholio Peoples, This was a series of essays, 
written originally in reply to specific allegations 
of M. Laveleye and to the general accusations 
of the universal secret society press, that human 
progress and the Catholio Church are so far in- 
compatible that a Catholic people must fall in the scale 
of nations, and that by a kind of " survival of the 
fittest," the great races of the present are, and in the 
future will continue to be, Protestant and anti-Catho- 
lia This calumny, so opposed to history, to common 
sense, and even to the teaching of an Ecumenical 
Council and to the Divine promises. Baron de Haulle- 
viUe examined with great perspicuity, and refuted 
with abundant facts. At the solicitation of the Pri- 
mate of Belgium, Cardinal Dechamps, Archbishop of 
Malines, Baron de HauUeviile collected these essays in 
a volume. Having sent a copy of this book to the 
editor of The Catholic Beview, New York, early in 
the Centennial Year 1876, at a period when new oppor- 
tunities were afforded for the contrast of the work of 
Catholic and non-Catholic races, on a quasi neutral 
soil, it was determined to translate it and re- 
produce it in the columns of The CcUholio 
Review^ for the benefit of American and Eng- 
lish speaking readers, especially, as at thai 



tim6y tbiongh the instrnmeiitality of Mr. Gladsioney 
some faint echoes of the oaiamniea of M. de Laveleje 
had reached this oonntrj. These had, however, been 
Icng familiar in other forms, and are to be mel with to- 
day in almost every newspaper, in too m&uj school- 
books, and by the reader of general literature. Sub- 
sequently, by Baron de Hanlleville's permission, and 
by arrangement with the editor of The Catholic Review^ 
its translation, enriched with notes from \^e Dublin Re- 
view, from Mr. Henry Bellingham's summary of theorig- 
inal, and from other sources, have been republished by 
the present publishers. The work has met with gene- 
ral approval abroad, Italian, English and (German ver- 
sions having been called for within a few years. 
Cardinal Manning, Cardinal Dechamps, and our late 
illustrious Pope, Pius IX., have written warmly of its 
merits. Meeting with thoroughness many of the sin- 
ister difficulties which are daily permeating the secular 
and Protestant press of America, it is believed that it 
will win in this country the favor which it deserves. 
It contains an arsenal of facts and arguments which 

answer the slanderers who daily point to what they 
call the decrepitude of Catholic peoples. It shows that 
the real progress of the world has been Catholic prog- 
ress, and it predicts that in tbe approaching great age 
of the world Catholic principles will prevail and rule. 
Cardinal Dechamps, Archbishop of Malines, urging 
Baron de HauUeville to republish this book, wrote as 

follows : 

Malinbs, January 10, 1876. 

*'What I have read of the articles you have published 
in the Revue Generate, on the future of Catholic peo- 
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pies, impels me to hasten to send yon my felicitations. 
In combating for truth yon have not remained simply 
on the defensive ; yon have valiantly taken the offensive, 
as it is right to do wh^n proof is clear. The highest 
commendation "which it is possible to give to your 
"work, is to say that it should be studied, even next to 
the works of Balmes on Protestantism and Catholicity 
in their Relations to European Civilization* Balmes 
demonstrated his thesis by a magnificent array of de- 
cisive facts, but the history of recent times has fur- 
nished yoa with a multitude of other brilliant d^eds. 
which have added a new lustre to this already victo- 
rious discussion. 

" Yes, the Catholic Ohnrch is the mother of Euro- 
pean civilization, and those eyes must be closed against 
evidence which do not perceive that by her doctrine, 
by her action, by her trials, and by her labors, 
the Church has been and always remains the 
supreme agent of the moral, intellectual and social 
progress of the world. She instructs us, it is true, to 
seek, according to tlie words of Christ, 'above all things 
the Ejingdom of God and His justice,' but that is be- 
cause she teaches above all things the reign of justice 
and truth in the spirit which she manifests towards one 
and all of her institutions. 

"Yon have closely examined the contrary assertions 
of a superficial science, you have convicted them of 
error, and you have done it outright, even coldly and 
ma hematically; but you have not suppressed alto- 
gether a sentiment very rare in our day, that of a legiti- 
mate indignation, which every soul loving the truth 
should experience in the presence of an inexcusable 
error which takes haughty strides. This sentiment, 

* This important work ought to be in the hands of every 
Catholic student. It can be ordered from Hiokey & Oo., pub- 
lishers of The VaUoan JAJbrary, New York (price •3.00). 
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indeed, has not altered in yon the feeling of charity 
towards those who are deoeiying themselves, and ithas 
supplied yon, more than onoe, with an eloquence 
which yon did not seek. 

**Whj do yon not collect all these articles in a vol- 
ume by itself f They would reach so much more 
easily many souls seduced by the every-day sophistries 
of the world, which no contemporary writer has criti- 
cised more severely or successfully than you. 

Y. A., Gabdinaii Dbohamfs, 

Archbishop of lltalines." 

Oazdinal Manning, Archbishop of Westminster, sums 
up the questions described in this book, and their im- 
pcnrtanee, in the following preface to Mr. Bellingham's 
condensed Finglish version : 

''The following pagescontain a copious array of facts 
and arguments ta refute the shallow but plausible fal- 
lacy against the Catholic faith derived from an alleged 
superiority in civilization attained by non-Catholio 
countries. The fallacy is plausible because it appeals 
to the lower and woridly notions of the day as to the 
nature of civilization* It is shallow, because it merely 
touches on the outside of the question. Nevertheless, 
it has been repeated incessantly in this century, but 
chiefly in this country; and it belongs by special right 
to the school of political economists, who for neurly a 
century have ledueed all questions of civilization and 
progress to production, wealth, material development, 
which are supposed to constitute human progress. 

The following facts are either studiously ignored or 
tacitly denied by this school of reasoners : . 

1. That the highest standard of material progress 
ever known before the action of Christianity upon the 
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world was that of Greece and Borne. But neither 
Greece nor Borne can bear oomparifion with the moral 
progress of the Hebrew Commonwealth. 

2. That the oivilization of both Greece and Borne, in 
their legislation, their administration of justice, their 
public and their private morals, can bear no compar- 
ison with the laws, tribunals, patriotism,' and domestic 
life of the Jewish people. 

3. That the moral condition of Greece and Bome, 
both in their public and private life, exhibits a corrup- 
tion so universal and so intense as to demonstrate the 
iDefficiencj; of the lights and the laws of the natural 
order to create and to sustain the civilization of the 
human race. 

4 That the civilization of which we are the of&prmg 
is not the civilization of the old Greek or Boman world, 
which was swept away before the germs of the civiliza- 
tion of Europe were planted. 

5. That the civilization of Europe is the creation of 
Christianity ; that the germs of our civilization are — 
(1) the Christian household created by the sacrament 
of Christian marriage; (2) the Christian people formed 
by Christian education ; and (3) the Christian State 
elevated by the higher law of Christian morals. 

6. That the highest civilization, therefore, has a two- 
fold foundation, material and moral, and a twofold 
progress, likewise both material and moral. 

7. That the material foundation and progress which 
consists in the action and development of the reason 
and skill of men in arts, science, industry, wealth and 
natural prosperity, as it existed before the moral foun- 
dation of a higher life and law was laid, so it may for 
a time survive the loss of that higher life. Great eco- 
nomical and material prosperity may be found, at 
least for a time, when the moral life of a people is de- 



cHning, or even low. Mateiial progress will oontinne 
after the moral progress has been checked, at least 
long enough to afford a plausible argument in fayor of 
a non-Catholic as against a Catholic people, a province 
or a canton. 

** Such is, in fact, the fallacy of M. de Laveleye and 
his followers; and such is the argument which for a 
century has perplexed and deceived many minds. 
' "The Baron de HaulleviUe has done good service, 
therefore, in treating of the future of Catholic nations. 
As Lord Bacon says, ' Time destroys the fictions of 
men, but confirms tiie judgments of truth.' Given 
time enough, and we see that the greatest material 
prosperity, tmless supported by a higher principle, 
cannot endure; it carries in itself the principle of its 
own dissolution. Germany and France are direct ex- 
amples of this truth. Mediasval Germany was a crea- 
tion of Christianity. Modem Germany, since Luther, 
is already divided against itself. The northern half, 
which Comte placed as the lowest in the scale of 
European civilization, is precisely that half which has 
forfeited its Christianity. The southern half still lives 
on by the principle of its own creation. The material 
progress of France is greater than that of any country 
except our own. It is checked and endangered only 
in the measure of the decline of its moral progress; 
and its moral.progress is checked only in the measure 
in which the infidel revolution of the last eighty years 
has checked it. 

''The master fallacy of the arch-impostor is the as- 
sertion that Christianity — ^that is, the Catholic faith and 
the Catholic Church — are the obstacles to civilization 
and progress. Christianity, as the chaos and corruption 
of the Greek and Boman world demonstrate, and as 
modem Europe shows, is the productive and the sus- 
taining principle of all dvilizatLon, and of all progress 
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in the higher cnltnre of men and of nations. All 
things are preserved bj the permanent action of the 
principle from which they spring. Ohristendom, or 
modem Europe, vrith all its civilization of national 
and international law, and with all the purities and 
sanctities of its domestic and private life, is the off- 
spring of the Christian faith and of the Christian 
Church. European civilization will survive while it is 
Christian. If it ever cease to be Christian it will 
die out — ^not all at once, but stealthily, steadily, 
surely, under a fair couni'enance of seeming health. 
Its material progress will for a generation or two 
deceive many, till its moral progress has been turned 
backward, and its material progress has issued in the 
return of the Iron Age of universal armaments, 
mutual destruction, and the supremacy of might and 
matter over the moral laws of God and the higher 
civilization and onward progress of mankind. Donoso 
Cortes was mocked as a dreamer in his day, when he 
said, *' Christian Europe is moribund. It is dying 
because it is poisoned. It cannot live by matter alone, 
and it is poisoned by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of its philosophers." We are eye-wit- 
nesses of this dissolution. Materialists and doc- 
trinaires, sceptics and Positivists, and the schoolmen 
of profit and loss, tare and tret, with their ignoble and 
unjoyous science, have dwarfed statesmen into poli- 
ticians. These are the pontiffs and the prophets who 
are Uboring to eliminate Christianity from civilization, 
and to make the nations conspire against the Cath- 
olic Church, the mother of their civilization, as the 
enemy of their welfare and the obstacle of their pro- 
gress. 

*'It is a sign of happy augury when we see laymen 
like Mr. Bellingham and the Baron de Haulleville de- 



Toting their intelligenoe and their indnBtxy to the 
refutation of this great deceit. 

HXNBT "EdWAXD, 

Cardinal- Archbishop of WestminBter." 
April 12, 1878. 



Our late illnstrions Pope, Fio Nono, of blessed mem- 
ory, recogniadng the utility and Catholic character of 
Baron de HanlleTille's word, honored him with the fol- 
lowing letter : 

*' To our Beloved Son^ the noble Baron de HatUleviUe^ 
Brussels: 

" Beloved son, noble sir, health and Apostolic Bene* 
diction : Nothing is more noble, nor is anything mure 
worthy of a Christian, than the seal yoa evince in the 
service of the Chnrch, especially in the present state 
of afEairs, when to attack her indiscriminately leads to 
glory, TherefcHre do we rejoice that yon again wish to 
vindicate this Mother of onrs from the iniquitous 
and oft-repeated calumny that she is inimical to the 
civil prosperity and progress of the people. All his- 
tory, itself, gives the lie to this accusation. The civil- 
ization of the barbarians, the subjugation of law, the 
formation of civil associations, tlie reclaiming of marshy 
and uncultivated districts into fields and villages, the 
introduction and promotion of the arts, the prescrva^ 
tion and diffusion of the books of ancient literature, 
the solicitude manifested for all human necessities, all 
protest against this accusation, but in vain; the same 
accusation is constantly renewed, and the inexperienced 
and ignorant multitude is constantly blinded, and 
driven to contemn the Church. 

" Therefore, although unable on account of the grave 
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cares of the Ohnrob to read the work on ^ The Future 
of Catholic Peoples^^ presented by you, in which you 
have gathered together the articles already published at 
different times in the Revue Generate, we mosb gladly 
receive it, and congratulate you for having, as you say, 
undertaken anew the task of refuting this obsolete 
calumny, repeatedly refuted by the constant and unin- 
terupted testimony of facts. Their conviDciDg elo- 
quence necessarily demonstrates to a considerate mind 
that the Catholic Church, while instituted for tha pro- 
secution of a supernatural end, cannot but commend 
and foster truth aid justice, establish order and r^ fine 
the faculties of man; that she always was and ever will 
be, by h?r yery nature, the parent and nurse of civil 
piosperity and true progress. Therefore does all his- 
tory testify that these have flourished or languished in 
proportion to the many vicissitudes of religion in 
n tions; and that religion being rejected by this one or 
that one, if the outward show of wealth and power does 
not instantly go to pieces, it is because it is sustained 
by some vestige of religion not yet debased. We pre- 
dict, therefore, for your book that, many beng 
aws^ened in it from their blindness, will be led to form 
a juster opinion of the Cliuith. As a presage of the 
Divine favor, and as a sign of our paternal good will to 
you, beloved son and noble sir, we impart to you most 
lovingly the Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at Bome, at St. Peter's, October 5th, 1876. 

Of our Pontificate the thirty-first. 

Pius PP. IX." 
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Btndy on Social Economy — ^He takes no Account of the 
Works of the Learned Catholics of the Present Time— The 
Object of this Book. 

** How it was/' wrote, thirty-six years ago, one of the 
most celebrated Protestant historians of the present oen« 
tnry, *' that Protestantism did so mnoh, yet did no more, 
how it was that the Chnrch of Bome, having lost a large 
part of Europe, not only ceased to lose, bnt actually 
regained nearly half of what she had lost, is certainly 
a most corions and important question ; and on this 
qnestion Professor Banke has thrown far more light 
than any other person who has written on it. 

** There is not, and there never was on this earth, a 
work of hnman policy so well deserving of examination as 
the Boman Catholic Ohnrch. The history of thai Chnrch 
joins together the two great ages of hnman civilization. 
No other institution is left standing which carries the 
mind back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice 
rose from the P^nthecm, and when camelopards and 
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tigers bounded iu the FlaTian amphitheatSre. The 
proudest royal houses are but of yesterday, when com- 
pared with the line of the Supreme Pontiff. That 
line we trace back in an unbroken series, from the 
Pope who crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth century 
to the Pope who crowned Pepin in the eighth ; and 
far beyond the time of Pepin the august dynasty ex- 
tends, till it is lost in the twilight of fable. The re- 
public of Yenice came next in antiquity. But the 
republic of Yenice was modem when compared with 
the Papacy ; and the republic of Yenice is gone, and 
the Papacy remains. The Papacy remains, not in de- 
cay, not a mere antique, but full of Hf e and youthful 
vigor. The Catholic Church is still sending forth to 
the farthest ends of the world missionaries as zealous 
as those who landed in Kent with Augustin, and still 
confronting hostile kings with the same spirit with 
which she confronted Attila. The number of her 
children is greater than in any former age. Her ac- 
quisitions in the New World have more than con^>en- 
sated for what she has lost in the Old. Her e^iritual 
ascendancy extends over the vast countries which lie 
between the plains of the Missouri and Cape Horn, 
countries which, a century hence, may not improbably 
contain a population as large as that which now in- 
habits Europe. The members of her communion are 
certainly not fewer than a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions ; and it will be difficult to show that all other 
Christian sects united amount to a hundred and twenty 
millions. Nor do we see any sign which indicates that 
the term of her long dominion is approaching. JSbe 
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Mfcw the commencement of all the goTemments and of 
all tiie eodeaiAstical establiBhrneute that now exist in 
the world ; and we feel no assnrancetiiat she ia not des- 
tined to see the end of them alL She was great and 
resected before the Saxon had set foot on Britain, be- 
fore the Frank had passed tiie Rhine, when Grecian 
Sequence still flourished at Antiodi, when idols were 
still worshipped in the temple of Meooa. And she 
may still exist in nndiminished vigor when some trav- 
eller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast 
solitade, take his stand on a broken arch of London 
Bridge to sketch the ndns of St. Paul's. 

** We often hear it said that the world is oonstantl j 
becoming more and more enlightened, and that this en* 
lightenment must be favorable to Protestantism, and 
-onfayorable to GatholicisEm. We wish that we ooold 
think so. But we see great reason to doubt whether 
this be a well-founded expectation. We see that dur- 
ing the last two hundred and fifty years the human 
mind has been in the highest degree active, that it has 
made great advances in every farandi of natural philo* 
sophy, that it has produced innumerable inventiooB 
tending to promote the convenience of life, that medi* 
cine, surgery, chemistry, ^gineering, have been very 
greatly improved, ih&i government, police, and law 
have been improved, though not to so great an extent 
as the physical sciences. Yet we see that duiing these 
two hundred and fifty years, Protestantism has made 
no conquests worth speaking of. Nay, we believe 
that, as far as th^e has been a change, that change 
has, on the whole, been in favor of the Church of 
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Borne. We cannot, therefore, feel confident that the 
progress of knowledge will necessarily be fatal to a sys- 
tem which has, to say the least, stood its ground in 
spite of the immense progress made by the hnmaa 
race in knowledge since the days of Queen Elizabeth.** 

Is there one among my readers who is not acquainted 
with the author of these noble words, of which I am 
only the unskilful translator ? * Lord Macaulay was 
bom and died a Protestant, but his profound erudition 
prevented him from misrepresenting facts, and his 
sound knowledge carried him to a height at which faith 
is often to be met with, but hatred, never. Banke's 
book and Lord Macaulay's essay returned to our recol- 
lection whilst we were reading a French reprint of an 
article lately published in a Belgian periodical by M. 
E. de Laveleye, Professor of Political Economy in the 
State University of Liege. 

In the JRevue de Belgique this article is entitled, 
" Protestantism and Oatholicism in their Belations to 
the Liberty and Prosperity of Nations." Exceedingly 
grateful towards the author for his interesting and in- 
structive writings on rural economy, we had already 
forgotten, in common with the small circle of his Bel- 
gian readers, the common-place accusations which some 
contemporaries of St. Augustine t and of Julian the 
Apostate} had already published in a different form, 

* Critical and Historical Essays, by Lord Maoaulay; Essay 
on Bankers '* History of the Popes.** 

f See Elbe's " Eistoire des DogmeSj** p. 71. 

X The works of the Emperor Julian, edited by E. Talbot, and 
pnbliflhed in Paris (Plon, 1863)» are a fmitfiil mine for those 
who wish to fnamine this subject 
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when we saw three traiuslationB into foreign languages 
of this tm;y pamphlet appearing simnltaneonBly. The 
Anglican, Mr. Gladstone, notorious for his errors in 
theology, has enriched the English translation with a 
letter to the author. This preface, sajs the Saturday 
Review J does not much enhance the merits of the work. 
M. BluntschH, the Oerman plenipotentiary at the Brus- 
sels conferences, and one of the professors of the ProU 
estantenverein, a Prussian community of disunited 
Protestants, has written for the German edition a su* 
perflcial introduction that indicates a man who under- 
stands the tastes of his readers. Finally, M. de Savor- 
nin liohnum, an orthodox Dutchman, has not hesitated 
for a moment to present this negation of the Catholic 
Church to his brethren in Holland. Since so well- 
known men become the god-fathers of M. de Laye- 
leye's pamphlet, let us read it over again, and see if it 
deserve the honors of this questionable celebrity. The 
French edition^ revised and corrected, cul tiaum Deii 
phini, has been published in Paris by a few French- 
men, under a new title : "2>e VAvenir des Peuples Cath' 
oligues, " These few anonymous Frenchmen evidently 
desire to prevent their country from descending any 
further the inclined plane of decadence on which France 
is slowly but surely gliding ever since the time of 
Hugh Capet. This patriotism may appear extraordin. 
azy. It is not as much so as the loose preface which 
they have put at the head of M. de Laveleye's pam- 
phlet. I say loose, because this preface resembles a 
pavement: 

**M. de Laveleye's words are serious, but they are 
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tree from party feeling, for fhey oome from a scbo^ar 
whose works are reliable guides, if he judges Ultra- 
montaniam with sererit j, dedarizig it to be a social 
danger, we must remember that it is not from sectarian 
animosity, for he is a Catholic ; if he has pointed out 
with a courageous hand the weakness and faults of 
those who gtdde the helm of the State, he must not be 
accused oi narrow-mindedness or reaction, for he is one 
of the most esteemed and miost honored leaders of the 
Liberal party inBelginm. To jndge men and things 
of the present we must know how to look for the tmtii 
in a really independent mind. That is the noble exam* 
pie set by M. de LaTcleye. He deaerres to be known, 
and, still m<»:e, to be imitated.'* 

M. de Laveleye, who is endowed with estimablQ 
qualities, seems to haye been led into the paths of 
error by a kind of despair, the resalt of a weakness of 
character or of an intellectaal energy which has been 
nnable to control itself. We would not say anything 
calculated to hurt the fedings of so distinguished a 
Belgian writer, but ho so industriously uses the priri- 
lege of writing, that he will aUow us to reply without 
evasion to his over zealous friends* M. de LaTeleve's 
words are so deeply imbued with a partisan spirit fhat 
they possess nothing in common with science ; nor is 
his mind more independent, for he writes under tha 
influence of sectarian animosity. He is not a CsrthoHc, 
nor is he even a Protestant ; he is a Liberal. Without 
desiring it, perhaps, he is dependent on that haughty 
sect of subjectiye rationalists, who disdainfully admit 
all religions and |»of ess none : who, if necessity re- 
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qtiireB ii, pfoteet, " in the interest of the people,** 
eTBij imaginable form of worship, except one alone ; 
viz., that of the Uniyersal Ghorch; and who, like 
Milton's fallen angel, hover over the oeean of religions 
errors, whilst casting a glance of d^ance at the snn, 
which is the light d the world. O Snn, I hate thee t 
This is M. de Lareleye's thesis in all its nakedness : 
The nations of Latin race are evidently on the decline ; 
the fntnre of the world belongs to the (Jermanie race, 
and to that of the Sclaves. The French, Spaniards 
and Italians, in a word, all those of Latin origin, 
except, perhaps, the Genevese, ex atirpe Carteret, and 
ibe people of Ktmes of the school of M. BevQle, have 
become degenerate ; the Pmssians, Busaians and, per- 
Aoptf , the Anglo Saxons (for they are still too Catholic) 
are abont to renew the world. How are we to explain 
such a phenomenon? The answer gives M. de Lave- 
leye no more embarrassment than the question. Listen 
attentively : Those of Latin origin are suffering from 
''Cnpertinage,** as it has been expressed by 1£. Pr^vost- 
Faradol, that witty contributor to the Journal dea 
J)SbcU9, who afterwards became a Bonapartist for the 
sake of an ambassadorship to Washington, where he 
committed sizloide ; nations which neglect their own 
interests are overran with monks,"* as another amiable 

^Theaethongktiase extracted fromlLde LaTvlejre'g pam- 
phlet. *'Cupertinage" is a sabtle alluedon to the office of St. 
Joseph Cupertino, introduced into France with the Boman 
liturgy. There was a discussion on this sabjeet among men of 
letters, in which tbds word played an important part, out a less 
important one, howeyer, than was taken br the f ormidabla pen 
of M. Louis Veuillot who administered blows to his opponents 
that have become provwbial in French journalism. 
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genilemaii of fhe same Bohool, M. C^emzet^ expressed 
himself ; the whole Latin raoe^ "with the exception of 
the Liberals of Geneva, have the Catholic virus in 
their blood. This is why it is so completely corrupted 
both physically and morally, and this corruption con- 
demns it to an inonrable malady. The Qermanio races, 
on the contrary, are almost entirely Protestant. Now, 
Protestantism alone has the words of eternal life and 
the promise of immortality ; this is why these races 
increase, prosper, become rich, and will traverse 
throngh time on the wings of religion and purity until 
the end of the world. The Sclave races are not spoken 
of with sufficient reserve ; the paradox would be far too 
palpable, and, at the present time, would have been 
too offensive to the generality of M. de Laveleye'a 
readers. 

Lest I be accused of misrepresenting the Liege 
professor's thoughts, I will here reproduce an anal- 
ysis of them from a friendly and enthusiastic pen 
in the Saturday Review^ which another faithful pen 
has translated for the Echo du JParlement .- 

•« This pamphlet has just been translated into Eng- 
lish with a preface by Mr. Qladstone. The preface does 
not add much to the merit of the work, but it will help 
to gain it circulation in England. Independently of 
this assistance it would please the English, for it shows 
the immense superiority of Protestantism over the 
rival religioni" and the superiority of Protestants over 
Catholics in the domain of riches, liberty and happi- 
ness. This is ancient history to us, but the old histor- 
ies are often true and for the majority of Englishmen 
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it is equally trae and oonsoliug that both terreatrial 
ai^d spiritual adTantages are on the side of Protestant- 
ism. M. de Layel^e shows that the principal vice 
of Catholicism is tooozmpt its adversaries and to lead 
them through despair to the Beyolntion. They rarely 
escape the indirect influence of the doctrine in which 
they haye been brought up, and are as certain of their 
rights, as bent on crushing those who combat them, as 
well disposed to abuse power when they possess it, as 
any ecolesiasttcal faction. They haye nothing better 
to offer to the world than a series of negations and a 
general dread of piety. But, as M. deLayelye correctly 
says,man cannot liye without religion. M. deLayeleye's 
conclusion is a yery sad one. The reader will natural- 
ly imagine that all these eulogies of Protestantism, this 
insisting on the necessity of faith, are going to end with 
an exhortation to the Belgians to be conyerted and be- 
come Protestants. But there is not eyen mention of this 
in the pamphlet. M. de Layeleye discusses the relatiye 
merits of Protestantism and Catholicism, as he would dis- 
cuss the relatiye magnitude of two planets. There was 
a time when yery many Catholic countries, and espe- 
cially Prance, might have become Protestant, but they 
allowed the opportunity to escape them, and, as M. de 
Layeleye says, they could not catch it again. Catholic 
countries are destined, as it appears to him, to remain 
for ever the prey alternately of ecclesiastical and reyo- 
lutionary despotism, but they are not destined to become 
Protestant. In a word, they beUeye either too much 
or too little, and for that yery reason Protestantism is 
not made for them. Protestantism is the high-road to 
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bAppinesSy bat it is dosed agaiiut all thoae whose pirm- 
oeBassamed a certain attitude in the sixteenth oentozy. 
There is more truth in this mode of reascmingthan Prot- 
estants themseives think, bat it is impossible to deter- 
mine the exact trath of this thesis, and the restrictions 
it implies, withoat entering on the domain of theolc^. 
In the sphere of politics, however, we most feel sorry for 
the Belgian, who, witnessing the discords that are 
rending his coontrj, foresees gloomy days in store, and 
is penetrated with the heart-rending oon-victum that 
the only means of salvation for his compatriots has 
been taken away from them bytiiie blind foUy of their 
aooestpxs." 

Whilst we thank the EngUsh writer for his deepinte- 
rest in the moral welfare of Belgian Catholics, let ns 
do him this justice ; he thoroughly understands the 
" salutary" design of our charitable compatriot, who is 
neyer tired ol bringing us into disrepute among foreign- 
ers. Only a yeav ago he sent to the JFbrtnig/Ul^ Review 
an anti-constitational axtiole, entitled in the French 
translation, *^Le ParH Clerical enBelgique.** It is an 
imaginary picture, in which the Belgian Catholics are 
most unfairly represented* The article is accompanied 
by statistics of the religious associations in Belgium, in 
which the figures are so arranged as to excite the brutal 
passions of the *'Tile multitude." Fourteen thousand 
oopies of this work have been printed for '* gratuitous" 
distoibution among the members of the Liberal asso- 
ciations of our country. 

What is the form of Frotestantism which M. de Lave- 
leye preaches^ or allows himself to preach ? Is it that 
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of Henry TUL, of Lnther, of OalTin, of Zwingli, or of 
KnoK f Is he a Quaker, a Puritan, a Presbyterian, or a 
Baptist? Ib tiie Qod whom he positiyely adores that 
of M. Sydow of Berlin or the mountebank Qod of M. 
ChuiHOt, jadged by M. Thiers? Is the Christianity 
whidi he recommends that of Dr. Oolenso or that of Dr. 
Bsnsen; the pietism of M. deGerlaeh or the Poseyism 
of the Angiioan Blgh Ohoroh ; the liberal Protestant* 
ism of M. de Pressens^ or the Protestant liberalism of 
M. Blnntschli ; the Oalyinistie State-worship of M. Car- 
teret <x the Kegetiasa Lntheranlsm of Prince Bismarck ? 
M. de Laveleye has forgotten to tell as. This forget- 
fnlness may be only a polemical strategy for the use of 
the pablie for whom he writes ; but it shows a doctrinal 
weakness and a religioiu powerlessness which we are 
pleased to point out. If it snfflees to reject the princi- 
ple of authority to be aChristian, — ^that is to say, if a man 
is tnily a Christian only outside the Boman, Catholic 
and Apostobo Chnrch, pray, be good enongh to recite 
yonr Oredo^ that we may have the advantage of com- 
paring oar creed with years. The religion of the fntare 
cannot consist m a simple negation of the Catholic 
Choroh. Make yonr act of faith, then, in pabUc. Will 
your interpretation of the Bible indace yon to profess 
the dogma of the Incarnation of the Word and the mys- 
tery of the Holy Trinity ? Do you believe in the resar- 
leotion of onr Lord Jesas Christ? Do yoa admit the 
snpemataral ? How do yon pray, or have yoa faith in 
prayer? Do yoa believe in the devil (a ridicoloas 
question to pat to a " savant") ? etc., etc. M. de Lave- 
leye's attitade permits as to assert that he has no cer- 
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tainty on all these great questions, and that, even if he 
had, he wonld not dare to acknowledge it, for snoh on 
ayowal wonld immediatelj alienate from Tiim nearly all 
his present admirers. His only readers would be MM. 
Gladstone, Bluntschli, De Sayomin, and a few curious 
men of letters. In religions matters denial is not 
enough. What we wish to assert must be known with 
absolute certainty. ICeligion is not an abstraction. It 
is positive, active, aggressive, and accompanied by an 
external form of worship. Subjective reason can, un- 
doubtedly, have a philosophical conception of God ; but 
the living God of the Christians and the supernatural 
of the Ohristian doctrine are defined in Bevelation. 
What does the independent mind of M. de Laveleye 
think about all that? Until he explains to us his posi- 
tive religious belief, we will not believe in his sincerity, 
and whatever he asserts against Catholics will only be 
looked upon as a personal animosity, very learned and 
very elegant, if you will, but still an animosity, without 
any logical significance or scientific importance. 

Instead of defending the Catholic Church against the 
attacks of M. de Laveleye, attacks that are as ancient 
as the existence of this ** mother always yoxmg yet ever 
old," we would find it very easy to take the offensive, 
after the manner of the Prussians, and treat a priori 
ilie question in « dispute. Does Protestantism in its 
hundred different forms, from the established Church 
of England and the Swedish Church down to Socinian- 
3sm and the Platonic Christianity of the Liege profes- 
sor, really represent the doctrine of Jesus Christ? If, 
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in efifeol^ 6T6E7 one can freely interpret the Bible, there 
oan, logically^ be as many difGerent religions as there 
are men upon earth, that is to say, thafc some day or 
other there mQ, perhaps, be no religion at alL The 
Protestant Ohnrches are, therefore, bringing aboat the 
complete destruction of the Ghzistian doctrine. It is for 
this reason that statesmanlike M. Qninet, philosophers 
like M. Yaohefot, and poets like M. Engene Sue, have 
said before M. de Layeleye : *' The attempt to destroy 
Catholioism idthoat giving a substitute for it is not at- 
taining its eud." And these proud spirits are plotting 
the perrersion of the Catholic masses to any one of the 
different forms of Protestantism, provided the latter be 
the acoompUoes of subjective Rationalism against the 
universal Church. This is what is commonly called re- 
tiring in order to make a better jump, or ** bridging it.** 
M. de Laveleye is not as bold as these radicals. He 
even appears to dissuade the CathoUos from abjuration. 
It is said that elsewhere he has been less reserved on 
this subject However this may be, in this pamphlet 
which we are examining, he remains a prey to a sort of 
despair, which would afflict us deeply, if we had not 
frequentiy seen him throw it off to howl the most un- 
just accusations against the coreligionists of his no 
4pubt piously spent youth. M. de Laveleye, who has 
not explained to us his Protestant declaration of faith, 
has not theologically shown that Protestantism in its 
general form, inasmuch as it is a negation of the uni- 
versal Church, is the supreme and infaUible expression 
of Christian revelation. He conceals the shallowness 
of his positive doctrines behind a convenient negation. 
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A man of leasning never does thiB, even when he be^* 
oomes the disciple of Bnokle. 

I haye, in effect, Heard some admirers of M. de Lare- 
leye's principles assert that he is one of Buckle's most 
brilliant disciples, whose works, I htimbly confess, I 
I have never read in the originaL If I correctly un- 
derstand the analyses of the writings of this publicist 
that have been made in my presence, the deductive 
method, which is by no means new, would be their 
basis. I willingly admit this method in the daily prac- 
tice of positive politics, but I could not admit such a 
prmciple to be the logical basis of philosophy. M. de 
Laveleye applies it in developing the subject under 
consideration, and he gives us in refutation an argu- 
ment of invmcible power. He explains, with a certain 
amount of boasting, what he calls the benefits of Prot- 
estantism, which have engendered civilizations in 
comparison with which the social influence of the 
Universal Church would appear in a sort of irremedia- 
ble inferiority. This mode of argument proves noth- 
ing, for it proves too much. In effect, Athens in the 
time of Pericles, Carthage under the government of 
Hannibal, Bome in the epoch of YirgH, and Spain un- 
der the Arab Caliphs, present us with forms of civiliza- 
tion which, in a human point of view, are far superior 
in splendor to the oppressive government of Frederick 
L,4ie twelfth elector of Brandenburg and first king 
of Prussia, to the violent reign of Gustavus Adolphus 
of Swedeuj or to the rigid rule of President Jackson of 
the United States. Grecian, Phenician, or Boman 
paganism and even Mohammedanism would be infin- 
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itely BixperioT to Protestaniuffii on this point. The 
latest efEbits of Qexman philosophy hare induced Herr 
Ton Hartmann^ Hke thinker^ow in fashion at Berlin, to 
make this acknowledgement: "A relapse into paganism 
is one resnlt of the philosophj whioh wiSL nnintentien- 
ally be that of the fntuse." ioid why not? Look at 
^schylos, EnripideSy Sophocles, Plato, Pindar, Aristo- 
phanes, Demosthenes, Phidias, Praxiteles, the Parthe- 
non, the Yenns of Milo, the Laocoon, etc. What ora- 
tors, what poets, what philosophers, what artists, what 
works I Do the Marches of Brandenburg, Sweden, the 
'cities of Berne, Washington, or even the court of 
Gteorge I. of Hanover present us with such an assem- 
blage of poetry, grace, intelligence, beauty and natural 
reason? M. Theophile Oautier preferred Aspasia to 
all the matrons of Protestantism. Out of every hun- 
dred readers who wiU approve of M. de Laveleye's 
pamphlet, there are not ten who will differ in their 
opinion &om the witty pagan of Lutetia. In a human 
point of view, is there a Protestant country that could 
compare favorably with the state of Bome in the time 
of Julius Csdnox ? But will you say that the Latins of 
pagan Bome had so much political, literary, and econo- 
mical superiority because they were not OathoHc ? No^ 
that would be absurd. 

We must not make this discussion unreasonably long. 
Yet, before concluding our a priori refutation, M. de 
' Laveleye must permit us to tell him one truth more. 
For the sake of argument we suppose what is not the 
case ; we suppose that all his allegations are correct, 
that the different forms of Protestantism are every 
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where seen to be in a radiant snperiority, and that the 
organic and fatal inferiority of Catholic commnnitiesy 
in a political, literary and economical point of view, is 
proved in his pamphlet. What will he have proved 
theologically ? Nothing. 

Et qaftnd raatel bris^ qae la f onle abandonne 
S'toonleralt snr moi I • • • temple qne je ch^ris, 
Temple oil j*ai tant resn, temple ou j*ai tout apprii, 
J'embrasserais encore ta demi^re colonne, 
DuBS^-Je gtre ecras^ soustes sacres debris.* 

M. de Laveleye, who wishes to give a lesson to the 
societies that have produced Charlemagne, Dante, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Christopher Columbus, St. Vincent 
de Paul and M. de Laveleye himself, who despises 
them^ who proclaims ex cathedrd infallible decrees 
against the inevitable corruption of Christianity as it 
is practised by Catholics, is ignorant of, or has forgot- 
ten, amid the intellectual voluptuousness into which he 
has allowed himself to fall, the first rudiments of the 
Christian doctrine. Jesus Christ did not come upon 
earth to save political society, to enrich it, to teach it 
to read and write, to imbue it with the principles of 
free trade, to lead it on to the discovery of the properties 
of steam and electricity, or to make it acquire a taste 

*For the benefit of those of our readers who do not under- 
stand French we give the following literal translation of these 
beautiful lines : " And when the broken altar which the multi- 
tude abandons should have fallen upon me ! . • . O temple 
which I love, temple in which I have received so much, 
temple in which I have learned eyerything, I would even then 
embrace thy last column, were I to be crushed beneath thy sa- 
cred ruins.** 
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* for belles-lettres. He was bom in a Btable,broiight up 
in ft workshop as ft laborer, and died ignominionsly on 
the cross for the salvation of sonls. I will spare a 
professor of political economy the trouble of listening 
to a sermon on this subject ; but let him open ayol- 
nme of any Biblical concordance and he will find ten 
pages of texts precisely on this one subject. Such is 
the essence of the Christian doctrine : ** Seek ye,there- 
fore, first the kingdom of God and His justice and all 
these things shall be added unto youy" says the Foun- 
der of the Church ; and all these things haye been 
given to all men of good will« The end and object of 
the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ is supemat' 
uraZ. A little book which we do not study as atten- 
tively as we ought, viz., the catechism, says with its 
usual clearness, ** Jesus Christ come to deliver us 
from the slavexy of the devil and from eternal death* "'^ 
When the soul of every citizen is saved, the States in 
which they dwell are also saved. There has not been, 
in fact, a single Catholic society for the last eighteen 
centuries that has fallen to ruin. Yet, should even 
one society, composed of faithful CathoHcs, dissolve, 
or, without being dissolved, should live on without 
meeting with the success which "the men of the 
times" desire, such an occurrence would prove nothing 
— absolutely nothing — against the Catholic Church ; 
for, once more I say, that the end of the Incarnation of 
the Word of God is supematuraL St. Augustine, who 

*St. Luke, t, 81, 82; iz, 56; xiz, 10— St Matthew, ix, 18— St. 
Httrk, ii, 17— St Paxil, Epistle to Timothy, i, 16— St John, z, 10; 
zii, 46, 47, Ao. 
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lived in a society- as refined as that in Trhioli MM. de 
Laveleye, Gladstone, Bluntschli, and de Savornin move, 
and who was as well versed in philosophy and civiliza- 
tion as any of the professors of modem Europe, wrote 
to a friend, to console him in his worldly reverses, these 
words which have come down through the ages as a 
motto for Oatholics; numquid Chriatianua ee ut in 
hoc sceculo florerea f '* Have you been raised to the 
dignity of a Christian to succeed in this world ? '* This 
is only the pazaphrase of the text of St. Luke, xvi, 8, — 
« The children of this world are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light." And have you ever 
meditated on that other formidable text of the same 
evangelist : ** Think ye that I am come to give peace 
on earth ? I tell you, no ; but separation. For there 
shall be henceforth five in one house divided ; three 
against two, and two against three." M. de Laveleye 
(page 25), with an intention which we will unmask 
further on, complacently laughs at the pious sovereigns 
who were so diligent in confessing their sins (a kind of 
mortal seldom to be met with in the nineteenth centu- 
ry). But governments do not confess at all, and when 
they have sinned they ought to do penance here below. 
When a man is pious and makes a diligent and sincere- 
ly contrite confession, he does all that he ought to do 
to be saved for eternity, even when, during the twenty- 
five, fifty, or seventy-five miserable years of his life 
here on earth, he may have been neither learned, nor 
parsimonious, nor rich, nor a subscriber to the Bevue 
desDeux Mondea. ''For," says Eoctesiastes, ''the 
wise man dies as well as the ignorant." Could M. de 
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Laveleje have oonymced me of what is impossible, 
could he have proved as clearly as that two and two 
make fonr, that all the Catholics of the world are, in a 
political point of yiew, simpletons or fools, and that 
all Protestants are, without exception, transcendent 
politicians, eminent economists, unparalleled scholars, 
and that they will become millionaires, M . de Lave- 
leye wottld have conyinced me of this only, that, 
theologically, he conld prove notiiing, imless, perhaps, 
the approach of the end of time, when sooh events are 
to happen according to the prophecies. In a word, the 
possession and practice of Christiao tntth, in its ideal 
pnrity, do not, ipaofeusto, oootet temporal advantages 
in the same degree, — a beggar can be a saint, and a 
nation of saints has no infallible promise of temporal 
felicity. M. de Laveleye's thesis is» therefore, false a 
priori. 

A Christian scholar, who is a corresponding member 
ot the Institnte of France and, like M. de Laveleye, a 
professor of political economy, made a remark to me late- 
ly the tmth of which is evident— Protestants and Liberals 
picture to themselves a certain ideal of human society, 
and they prove without any difficulty that the states 
modeled after their image, answer to this ideaL When 
Catholics accept the question as thus stated, they 
throw themselves into a snare with perfect good wilL 
They should begin therefore, by determining what 
ought to be the true ideal of human society, as well 
in an economical as in a political point of view ; then 
show the superiority of Catholic institutions over Pro- 
testant communities, both for the defense ot publlo 
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liberty, and the securing the well-being of the nation. 
M. de Laveleye himself has not taken the trouble to give 
us a logical proof of the truth of his principles. We 
will confine ourselves, therefore, in this place to pro- 
claiming the superiority of our own, in accordance 
with the short but decisive considerations that precede, 
reserving to ourselves the right to strengthen this 
proof whenever it will be necessary to do so in the in- 
terest of the discussion. 

Another stratagem of the modem Protestant and 
Liberal. polemists«in discussions of this kind is an ar- 
bitrary suppression of the dififerences created by nature, 
difference of latitude, altitude and climate, difference 
of- manners, difference of natural genius, etc They 
would cast all nations in the same mould, and, naturally, 
in a Liberal or Protestant mould. This conception of 
humanity is belied by facts ^ it tends to make of the 
world a mortally fatiguing abode, and to reduce the 
human mind to a colorless and dull uniformity. When 
thepolemists to whom I allude affect, like M. de Lavel- 
eye, not to share this error, they are guiliy of another 
excess. They pretend to submit the ** undulating and 
divers " nations to the tyranny of an exclusively logical 
rule, and they propose to man as his end upon earth 
the passion for comfort and the mission for hoarding 
i]p riches ; aa if the great act of life did not consist in 
the apprenticeship of sacrifice, which is the prepara- 
tion for death. I willingly acknowledge, that M. de 
Laveleye, as a studious and laborious man, sincerely 
desires to raise himself above the narrow sphere of the 
sordid interests of the world ; but I state here that hi^ 
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political and eoonomical doctxines, such as thej are ez« 
pressed in his work, do not rise above the level of tbe 
philosophy of Bentham and Adam Smith. 

The reflections to which I have given expression tnif- 
fice, in my own estimation^ to sap the foundation of 
the scaffolding of M. de Laveleye's ** deductive " argu- 
ments ; and I could legitimately stop here, neglecting 
to contest the series of /ooda which he advances more or 
less arbitrarily, and refraining from submitting to a 
new discussion arguments, or, rather, accusations of 
which the greater part have been a hundred times re- 
futed. It is a thing unheard of that a man who pridea 
himself on his knowledge, that a professor who will not 
allow any one to suspect him of being ignorant of the 
** literature of his subject," as the Germans say ; it is a 
thing unheard of, I say, that M. de Laveleye should 
seize on so important a question and treat it with so 
much bustle in thirty-two octavo pages, and boldly 
pass with one bound over the recent (I ^pll not speak 
of the earlier) works of M. Aug. Nicholas, theAbb^ 
S^nac, the Abb^ Martin, M. Gh. Perin, Cardinal De- 
champs, Manzoni, the Abb^ Margotti, Dollinger (before 
the Council), Hettinger, Kl^e, Moehler, Hergenro- 
thcTy Balm^s, Maguire, Dr. Newman, Cardinal Man- 
ning, &a &c. 

We do not, I repeat, accept the question as he puts 
it ; but we are going to follow him step by step 
through his "deductive" evolutions, in applying to 
him the method which he himself makes use of. This 
will be for us an apologetic proof a posteriori. 

Before undertaking this task, let me be allowed to 
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forewarn fhe reader against a fake interjMretaiion of my 
intentions. Until I am conyinced of the contrary,! will 
not believe, I assert, in the Protestantism of M. de 
Laveleje. I hope that this frank avowal will not dis- 
please him, I am personally acquainted with, and 
have a profound esteem for, some pious Anglican Prot- 
estants, Oalvinists, Lutherans and others. I believe in 
their sincerity, and pay homage to their sentiments and 
to the dignity of their private life. If these pages 
meet their eyes, and if they do me the honor of reading 
them, I Entreat them to see in them only a proof of my 
desire to benefit truth ; and if any expression should 
escape my pen which might jper«07iaZ^^ offend either 
themselves or the writer to whom I am replying, I re- 
tract it beforehand. I wish to follow the prec^t of St. 
Augustine, ** Interficite errorea, diligite erraniea — 
Deal hard with tiie errors, but love the erring," 
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J9 ii True ihat ProtegtarU Communities Alone are ^'Progrese- 
ing f " — Does the Phenomenon of the "ProgreBs' of Prot- 
«stftnt Nations Depend on Baoe?— The English Govemment 
is a Product of the Catholic Ages — Civil Qoyemment in other 
Catholic Nations before the French Bevolution and the 
Bef ormation— Of the Civil Energy of the Catholic Spaniards 
— Comparison between the Civil Liberties of the Italians 
and those of the Prussians before the Reformation — Com' 
parison betioeen ffie JSoddl Condition of the Scotch and Irish 
—The Swiss Catholics. 

"Sectarian passions or anti - reHgiotu prejudices,** 
says M. de Laveleje, " are too often introduced into 
the study of these questions. It is time to apply to 
ibem the method of observation and the scientffio 
impaartiality of the physiologist and the naturalist. 
Irrefutable conclusions will be the result of the mere 
statement of facts." Here is the first of these con- 
clusions : ** Catholic nations progress much less rapid- 
ly than nations that have ceased to be Catholic, and 
compared with the latter they appear to recede. This 
fact is so manifest that the bishops themselves, and the 
UriiverSf their organ in France, use it as a text with 
which to reproach unfaithful Catholics." This first 
" irrefutable '* conclusion is not expressed very clearly. 
In the first place what is progress, a word that does 
not exist, even in the political language of the Anglo- 
Saxons ? The English, the most political people in 
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Europe, never epeak of progress ; they only apply 
themselves to the realization of improvements. What 
does " recede " mean? When I hear M. de Laveleye 
pronounce the eulogy of the Protestant sects, which 
are dissolving before our eyes, I say that M. de Lave- 
leye recedes / if I were allowed to contemplate " a sov- 
ereign who goes frequently to confession/' Iwonld 
say : here is a sovereign who is progressing in the way 
of troth and happiness, whilst M. de Laveleye would 
loudly proclaim it to be the abomination of desolation. 
We should first therefore, come to an understa n d in g 
about the meaning of the words. My meanings are in 
direct opposition to those of M. de Laveleye. But as 
he brings the accusation, it is his business to prove 
what he asserts. I do not any more clearly understand 
the meaning of the last expression : Do the Bishops 
and the Univera reproach infidels, that is to say, Prot- 
estants of every shade, with being too advanced, or do 
they complain of the faithful, who are too lukewarm 
for progress, for not advancing more rapidly? In 
either case reproach is at least singular ; the Oatholio 
bishops are not devoid of common sense. However 
this may be, I presume that the author wishes to prove 
that Catholic nations are retrogressive, that is to say^ 
people who are not fond of political liberty. Whence 
comes that phenomenon ? It is impossible, says M. de 
Laveleye, to attribute it to the accident of race ; for : 
"The English, it is said, know better than the 
• French how to make use of the parliamentary regime 
and political liberty. Is it the influence of blood? I 
do not think so ; for until about the sisteenth century 
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France, Sj^ain and Italy had proTmoial liberties 
staroogly resemblisg those of England. The only nota- 
ble diffex'enee was that the latter had a centralized re- 
I^Time, and only one parliament, as an organ which 
showed itself strong enough to keep royalty in check. 
The Norman ccmquest haying unified England, a nni- 
fied parliament had to be composed, and royalty being 
▼ery strong, the nobility and commons nnited to com- 
bat it, whilst elsewhere Utiey were constantly at yariance 
with each ofiier. The destinies of France and Eng- 
land become entirely different only as late as the sey- 
ente^ith century, when the Pnritans had overcome the 
Stuarts, aad when Lonis XIY, by expelling the Be- 
f ormers from France, had erased the last traces of local 
antonmny, and the only elements that could oppose a 
serious resistance to despotism." 

Yolumes might be written on this subjeoi I will 
content myself with answering a few summary as- 
sertions by a few summary considerations. The great 
misfortune of France has been, as M. de Layeleye ac- 
knowledges (page 15), that it has been goyemed, eyer 
since the fourteenth century, by the Benaissance, 
whidi is in reality only the same thing as modem Lib- 
eralism. The doctrines of the French goyemment, 
then represented by royalty, were liberal in principle. 
««French tmity" is one of the principal results of this 
policy, whidi radicsd historians, like MM. Michelet, 
Qoinet, Blanc, Esquiros and eyen H. Martin, praise in 
a manner so compromising to the successors of St. Louis. 
England, in its goyemment, has had the happines^of 
preseryingi eyen after the Beformation^ all the po- 
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litioal principles of the Oatholio Middle Ages ; forta- 
nately, it obstinately resisted the introdaotipn of the 
Boman law, whose royal Osesarism inundated almost 
the entire continent from the beginning of the Benais- 
sanoe ; it has preserved the text and prineiples of the 
Magna Charia^ under which the signature of Stephen 
Langton, a cardinal of the Boman Church, figures at 
the head of the list ; it has preserved all its national tra- 
ditions, all its ancienfc laws ; but lately it referred with 
pride to customs of the time of Alfred the Great; it has 
preserved intact the interior organization of its secular 
government, and even the exterior form of the Boman 
Ohurch. Since the Beformation, a remarkable phe- 
nomenon is every day presented to our observation : 
the English people ceases to be Boman Catholic, under 
the influence of what unworthy means is very well 
known, but it preserves a form of government which 
has remained until the present moment, throughout its 
whole extent, the most Catholic government in Europe ; 
whilst the French nation, even while it continues in 
the generality of its members to be the eldest of 
Catholic nations, has not ceased, unless Louis XYL 
be counted an exception, to be governed by princes 
and statesmen whose political doctrines are in 
direct antipathy to the Church of Bome. This is a 
point of the philosophy of history which a former ed- 
itor of the TJniverB^ but at present of the Monde^ of 
Paris, has clearly proved m works that are not read as 
generally as they deserve to be. Let no one come to 
us, Catholics, to throw in our face as an insult the glo- 
rious history of English institutions. They are ours. 
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I admire them with all m j heart, and I tremble ivith 
respect every time I enter that noble palace of West- 
minster to be present at a session of the Imperial Par- 
liament of England, the foremost politioal assembly in 
the world. The session is presided over by a man who 
wears the oostome of the Middle Ages : he has an alm- 
oner who recites the Ghristian prayers as in the time of 
Philip of Hainanlt. At the distance of two paces from 
his seat is the tomb of Edward the Gonfessor, relig- 
iously respected in its admirable primitive form. In 
proceeding from the church to the great hall of John 
Lackland we mnst pass by a cemetery of the fourteenth 
century, which the piety of the English people respects 
in the midst of London, and which our ** progresBisf 
ediles would soon transform into a boulevard to walk 
upon (progredi), I defy our continental liberals to 
accept the English institutions, or even those of Amer^ 
ica which are derived from them. But let us not allow 
ourselves to be led away by this aU-absorbing subject. 
The representative government ** on the English 
plan" is a product of the Catholic Middle Ages. It has 
been lost in France since the time of Louis XL, before 
the official birth of Protestantism. Since the Befor- 
mation it has always remained unknown to the most 
Protestant power in Europe, the Electorate of Branden- 
burg, in this sense the retrogressive power by ex- 
cellence; and it was preserved in the Netherlands, 
among the Protestants of the North as well as among 
the Catholics of the South, down to the time of the 
** liberal*' Joseph IL, and the arrival of the 'liberat- 
ing*' army of Dumouriez, which deprived us of our in- 



4ef»e!Dd^ioe and our aeenlur Uberties by iBl«ctmg ns 
"vnth tliQ principles of the Freiieh Beyoiutioa. Did not 
the eciQle0iaaii0«l princnpality ol liege, vheooe M. de 
I4a^ele7« now iseuee hxa XBsk ixkAgrmni»f posseas "with- 
Qut i|itta»niptioft» until the ^'immortal CQoquestsof '89/' 
a xiepxera&tfttiYe^ goYenuuent "on the £Bglifih plan V 
H heisiignoiant of the laet, let him read the liatedtwoik 
o£'M« Ponlet^ the eminent Lonyainpioieasor^ andthooa 
of the learned Canon Dacis. And in Switzerland^ a. 
Iftiid in which the Catholic G&nrchandfreeinatitntiona 
were united for o^itnriea belore CalTin'a time, did not 
the O^ttholic caojbona preseiye their Chriatian djeKmocra- 
ciefl, as well as the Froteetuit cantons, until the»r < 'deHv- 
erance " by the Sonderbnnd waor ? And the T^yrol ? It 
bnt lately celebrated the fifth eentenaiy of tine f oiindih> 
tioh d its liooaL inatitntious. V. de Laveleye may 
wonder, if he please, how tiiiis fertonate comeir ol,Eniiqp«i. 
^^can Uve peacefully only under the dosoinion of Borne. " 
The Tyrolese have no reason to envy any people, so far 
aAhistoxioal traditions, nobleness ol heart, Tigor of body 
and mind, and all the tirtues that make men free and 
bold are concerned. And waa tlie constitution which 
Si Steph^i gave to Hungary a chart of bondage ? Was 
it inlericxr in ita institutions to the ancient English con- 
stLtution? And because there were no Puritans, Qna- 
kers or Presbyterians in the ecclesiac^tical electorates 
of the holy eipapire, do you think seriously for a moment 
that the people were less free and more corrupt tiiian 
the half ^aayage Scotch ? Look at Westphalia, where 
tb^ peasants had miBta; the £^»e&ijah provinces in whi<ch 
both citgp and mreime firs^ aitproaahad anythiag like 
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pesrfection ; Cafcholio Swabia and Fraaooniay whoae in- 
habitantB have preserved a vigor which made itself oon- 
spicnons in the Thirty Yeara' War. the Seven Years' 
War, under the empire oi the French Revolution, and 
at a still more recent date ; and maintain, if you dare, 
that all these lands, blessed by St Boniface, have pro- 
duced laoes that have been degenerated by the Catholic 
f aith, which has preserved ihem strong and pure in 
spite of liberal governments? 

The example of Spain confirms my thesis in a most 
remarkable manner. Since the time of Gharles Y. this 
oountzy has been robbed of the institutions whidi we 
call, for the sake of brevity, the rei»resentative 
regime. The absolutism of Philip IL and his succesa- 
OTB, who experienced in their own persons the influence 
of the Benaissance ; then the political folly of the 
Bourbons, and finally the liberals of the present cen- 
tury (the Liberdlea, — ^the word belongs to the country 
of Cervantes), in a word, the Spanish government has 
exerted all its influence to corrupt politically an admi- 
rable oountry, inhabited by the most energetic race in 
Europe. I say^ that people has resisted because it waa 
Catholic. For more tiian seven centuries — ^tiie total 
duration of ancient Bome--the Catholic Goths of Spain^ 
havifig taken refuge in the mountain caverns of the 
AsiuriaSy watched, prayed and fought to preserve their 
own homes and even Europe from the corroding influ- 
enee of Mamism. Th^ national assemblies were 
councils ; their laws were democratic in the ChristiaQ 
sense of the word, but they wer« no penetrated with 
tbe spirit of religion that they wero ciUed by eodeo^ 
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astical names. For more than seven centnries these 
Catholic giants fonght, and they triumphed. Scarcely 
hod their indomitable valor relieved them from the 
Moslems when they were obliged for three centuries 
to bear the heavy yoke of royal absolutism. In a short 
time the traces of their ancient institutions are to be 
found only amid the mountains of Navarre. But the 
Catholic faith remained in Spain as the coals live be- 
neath the ashes. Napoleon appears on the scene. He 
says : Spsdn is a nation of monks ; its people are 
cowards ; I will make an easy conquest of them. You 
know what happened. The Spaniards of the beginning 
of this century proved themselves worthy descendants 
of the conquerors of the Mussulmans ; Catholic Spain 
inflicted the first mortal blow on the absolutism that 
menaced Europe. Then reigned in turn the different 
shades of the Liberdles. who have reduced the country 
of Isabella the Catholic to the state in which we now 
see it. The mass of the Catholic people of Spain 
resists this third trial, and I am convinced that this 
noble country, which has been brought up, nourished, 
and instructed on the maternal knee of the Church, 
will become once more, in its religious unity, one of 
the foremost nations in the world. Its literature is 
superior in grandeur, moral richness, and eesthetio 
splendor to all the Protestant literature in the world ; 
its painters and architects hold the first rank in the 
pantheon of artists ; it possesses a clergy whose bish- 
ops stupefied (this is the expression of Cardinal De- 
ohamps, who told it to me and who knows it himself) 
the Fathers of the Yatioan Council by the soundness of 
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iheir extensiye knowledge ; it possesBes monnments 
which resemble poems in stone ; it has had the oom- 
meroe of the world within its power ; it has endowed 
hnmanity with half of our globe ; it has f otmded, by 
itself alone, more colonies than all the other nations 
pnt together. Spain has been, is, and will remain the 
Catholic conntiy, by excellence. Yoa say it is the 
Church that has diminished the greatness and power 
of Spain. That is an historical absurdity. It is yon, 
it is yonr friends, your political idols who have momen- 
tarily interrupted civil germination in this energeti- 
cally fmit^nl land, — ^the conntry of the Astnrian Goths, 
of the Cid, and of the Homanoeros, the conntry of Mn- 
rillo and Velasquez, of Lope de Yega, Calderon and 
Cervantes, the adopted mother of Christopher Colnm- 
bns and Hernando Cortez, the tomb of Charles V., the 
cradle of St. Ignatios and of Balm^s. I have just pro- 
nounced the name of one of fiie prof oundest thinkers 
of the present century, — ^the Catalan Don Jayme Bal- 
mds, who died at Yich in 1848, at the age of thirty- 
eight years, after a literary, philosophical and political 
career whose renown is increasing with the progress 
of time. He has left a work which M. de Laveleye 
would do well to meditate upon before finally accepting 
the eulogies of MM. Gladstone, Bluntschli, and the 
editors of the Chronique ; viz., ^^Protestantism Com- 
pared with Catholicity,*' Balmds, who was not a 
Carlist, wrote admirable pages about his country. 
Here is one which will perhaps induce you to read 
more: — 

^<We may expect much from the right instinct of the 
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Spani&h nation^ from her proTarbuJ grayify, which ao 
many misf ortimeB haye only augmented, and from that 
taoty which teaches her so well how to diaoem the true 
path to happiness, by rendering her deal to the inaid- 
ions sqggestions of those who seek to lead her astray. 
Althongh for so many years, owing to a fatal oombinar 
tion of oironmstances. and a want id harmony between 
the social and political order, Spain has not been able 
to obtain a goverament which imderstands her feelings 
and instincts, follows her inclinations, and prcunotes her 
prosperity, we still cherish the hope that the day will 
come when from her own bosom, so fertile ip future 
life, will come forth the harmony which she seeks and 
the equilibrium which she has lost» In the meantime, 
it is of the highest importance that all men who haye a 
Bpanish heart in their breasts, and who do not wish to 
see the vitals of their country torn to pieces, should 
unite and act in concert^ to preserve her from the 
genius of evil« Their unanimity will prevent the 
seeds of perpetual discord from being scattered upon 
our soil, will ward off this additional ealamiiy, and will 
preserve from destruction those precious germs whence 
may arise, with renovated vigor, our civilization, which 
has been so much injured by disastrous events. 

•* The soul is overwhelmed with painful apprehensions 
at the thought that a day may come when rdigioua 
unity will be banished from among us ; that unity 
which is identified with our habits, our customs, our 
manners, our laws ; which guarded the cradle of our 
monarchy in the cavern of Ck>vadonga, and which was 
the emblem on our standard during a struggle of eight 
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centimes agaixurt the lonnidable oreMenit ; that nniij 
which deyoloped and illiistrated our eiTiliaatioti in 
times of the gceotoet diffienlty ; that unity which UA* 
lowed onr terrible tereioSf frheai iAiej imposed silence 
upon Europe ; which led onr sailors when the/ discoT- 
ered the Kew Woxld^ and gnidsd them whm they tot 
the first time made theoitcnit of the globe } that nnity 
which sustains ocr soldiers in their most hevoie Ci- 
ploitSy and which, at a zeeent period^ ga^e the cUmaii 
to their many glorious deeds in the downlall ci Napo- 
leon* Yon who condemn so rashly the wo& d agetf ; 
yon who ofisr so many insnlts to the Spanish nation, 
and who treat as barbarism and ignorance the regulat- 
ing principle of our ciTilizationf do you know what it is 
you insult ? Do you know what inspired tike genius of 
Gonzalvoy of Hernando Corte2» of the ecmqueror el 
Lepanto ? Do not the shadesof QfannlaBO^ of Herreift, 
of EreiUai of Fray Luis de Le<»ly ol Oerrantes^ of Ijope 
de Yegtk, inspire you* with any respect ? Can yon Ven- 
tore to bfeah the tie whid& connecfis us irith i^m, to 
make u0 tlkC unwortby posterify of these greai men? 
Do you wisih to place an impassable batriet betwe^ft 
theis faith and ours, between thmr manners and cure; 
to make mi destzioy all our ti^Kiitiolis^ and to forgetoot 
meet inspiring reeoUectionB ? Do you wish to preserve 
the great and august monumeuti^ of odr ancestoTB' piel^ 
among us only as a severe and eloquent reproa<di? 
Will you consent to see dried up the most abunddaSft 
foontains to which we can have recourse to revive lite- 
ratnxe^to strengthen science, to reorganize legislation^ 
«D r^MobHeh the spiitt of uMcfta^, to r^tftore <m 
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glory, and replace this nation in the high position 
irhioh her Tirtues merit, by restoring to her the peace 
and happiness "which she seeks with so much amdety^ 
and which her heart requires ?" * 

M. de Layeleye is so fond of making prophecies 
that he wUl allow me to make one cursorily ; it will not 
frighten him, for it is very clerical, and has against it 
all the appearances of the successes of onr time. I 
take it from my reason, ''cormpted" by the catechism. 
This is my prophecy : Catholic Spain will be great when 
Lutheran Prussia will be no longer in existence, or will 
be reduced, perhaps, to the March of Brandenburg, 
bie an die Marck, as a German statesman said iu 1866, 
when commenting on a yerse of the monk of Lehnin. 

I made the acquaintance of a (German Protestant, 
who has Entered the fold of the Oatholio Church, on 
my return from a journey to Spain. I take this oppor- 
tunity to recommend his book,t one of the most inter- 
esting that could be read at the present time. The con- 
clusions of Herr E. Baumstarck, who was then judge 
at Constance, in the duchy of Baden, are far from con- 
firming the deductive thesis of M. de Layeleye. Af- 
ter drawing a picture of the faults committed by the 
rulers of Spaia, and the dangers of the situation into 
which this noble country has been plunged, Herr 
Baumstarck wrote in 1867 : 

•j^Mropean CivUizationj by the Bev. J. Bahn^s, page 78 of 
the Amerioan ediUon, published by Murphy & Co., of Balti- 
more. 

f It has been translated into French by the Baron de Lame- 
zan, with the title : ** Une excursion en jtspagne par Meinhold 
Baumstarck^ (Paris : Tolra, 1872). Oonsnlt the pamphlet 
which Herr Banmstarck has recently published at Wurtsbuig, 
**Zur SpanUchen Frage" p. 72. 
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*^at there remaiius in me a profound oonyiotion : it 
is that Spain is approaching, not what would resemble 
decadence, bat quite the conntiy, a considerable 
and glorious development. . • • Should things 
torn to the worst, should the firebrand of civil war yet 
cast its sinister glare over this beautiful country, 
should the party of destruction and negation hold the 
reins of power for a time, these interruptions could 
not modify my opinions. Perturbations of this sort 
are afSicting and cruel to many private individuals 
who become their victims; they only apparently arrest 
the rapid progress of development. The Spanish peo- 
ple, in possession of an enormous capital yet un- 
touched, and of intellectual and moral strength, whilst 
adopting whatever good modem European civilization 
really contains, has known how to preserve itself 
from most of the corruptions that elsewhere spring 
from it. This is why the future of this people must 
necessarily be great and brilliant ; and what is neces- 

sai^ will happen Does any one wish 

to find at the end of this book the substance of the 
truths which I have brought with me from Spain, as a 
treasure to be shared with my readers? Here it is 
concentrated in a few propositions which resume its 
quintessence : 

'* 1. The Spanish people are not in a state of decadence 
and debasement. Far from that: they are busying 
themselves about their intellectual and material pro- 
gress with an energy that makes us entertain the most 
brilliant hopes. 

**2* The solid bases of this development— if they wish 
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to obtain % lasting proiq^iy— are, «Qd will be. Cath- 
olioism and monaxch j. 

"8. In what oonoenui art and Hteratore, Spain is on* 
leyel with any people or any oonntzy in the world. 

" 4. As to onraelTeSy the ohildren of central Enzppe^ 
we oonld, for many reasonsy go baok to school in Spain ; 
we wonld leave it edified on more points than one.'* 

In 1728 the population of Spain amoimtedto 7,625,000 
souls. This number had increased in 1857 to 14,967,837; 
in 1860 it was 15,151,677, and in 1868, 16,732,052. in 
1850, the value of the general oommeroe of Spain 
amounted to 1,150 million reala. In 1860 it waa 2,58^ 
and in 1867, 2,937 millionaL 

In taking account of the moral civilization of anation, 
I do not attach supreme importanoe to facts of this kind; 
but, contrasted with M. de Laveleye's aflsflrtionfi, they 
possess an eloquent significanoe. 

Until the Benaissance the republics of the Peninsula 
were not, politically, inferior to England. After this 
epoch, which began earlier inltaly than elsewhere, they 
underwent, it is true, the fatal influence of the doo- 
trines which are now called liberal, and of which Ma- 
ehiavelli was one of the theorizers. B^igicms moocals 
corrected, as far as was possible, the fatal oonsequen- 
ces of this system. When we see even Popes favoring 
this latter to a certain extent, in their quality of tem- 
poral princes, we can only the more admire the divine 
edifice of the Ohuroh which haa preserved incossrupt. 
ible the deposit of the eternal promises I have writ- 
ten a book on the I)ialian republics or communes. I 
think I have shown dearly enough in it the causes of 
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the preoodons decay of the free infltitntions of Uie 
Middle Ages, and the oaoses of the false direction 
"Which was already given to them as earlj as the thir- 
teenth centozy.'*' But my critics have not, I fear, the 
same tastes as M. de Laveleye. I will, perhaps, scan- 
dalize him also by not sharing in every point the en* 
thnsiasm manifested by his friend, M. Blnntschli, in 
the preface to the German translation of his pamphlet, 
on the subject of music and the fine arts, in which, 
contrary to the general thesis of the liege professor, 
M. Blontschli gives the palm even to the Latin Oatho- 
lic nations, I do not by any means insh to expose my* 
self to ridicnle by denying certain improvements real- 
ised by the Benaissance, or to throw stones at Michael 
Angelo, for example, the architect of th« basilioa of St 
Peter's ; but I conld easily show that the great Latin 
artists who find favor, although Catholics, with liberals 
of the school of MM. de Laveleye and Bluntschli, were 
themselves afflictedwith the organic and mortal malady 
of the Benaissance. If you wish, we will give you a 
proof of this some other time* 

I am not an admirer of the Italian governments since 
the Benaissance. My ideal, which is that of Catholics, 
is neither the brilliant dictatorship of the Medicis, the 
clement Liberalism of the house of Lorraine inFrancCy 
nor the elegant absolutism of the Bourbona of Naples, 
But Italy, on the whole, compared with Sweden, 
Bussia, and even England before the French Bevolu- 

*BiBtoire dea CammuneB Lonibardea depuU leur oriffim 
^w9u*42aJl»cla<iieJiaiiM«MC^parP.d»HMtUsviU^ (Paris, 
Pidier, 1857.> 
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tion, "withont speaking of half-sayage Scotland, was 
not materially lo nnhapp j, and morallj it shone in the 
spiritaal world with a brilliancy which cannot be de- 
nied by any one. Were not the courts of Italy supers 
ior in literary and artistic cnltore, and far before those 
of Stockholm, Oopenhagen, Potsdam and even London ? 
The patrimony of St. Peter, the civil principality of the 
Boman Church, which was to Eorope what the District 
of Colmnbiais to the United States, the temporal pow- 
er of the Pope, the oldest sovereignty in Europe, 
presented, until the arrival of the French *' litera- 
teurs " of the end of the last century, a model style 
of self-government : anti-Catholic ** civilization ** has 
changed all this. From the fourteenth oentury until 
the arrival of the French revolutionists and " civili- 
zero " the Bomagna and Bologna were, in the desert of 
Europe, oases of political felicity. The sovereign 
Pontiff, it may be safely said, was never insulted by 
any one of his subjects living there, and liberty of 
worship, in the sense of our Liberals, was never 
dreamed of ; but was it permitted to criticise the Epis- 
copal Church, the Margrave (Oberbiachqff), or the Es- 
tablished Church in Sweden, Prussia and England ? 
Did ever the shadow of religious Hberly exist in these 
three Protestant countries ? You would not attempt 
to say it did ; the only undisputed liberty was that of 
hating and persecuting the Catholic Chuich. In 
Prussia and Sweden religious tyranny, full of hypoc- 
risy and brutality, held sway. The Test Act was 
abolished in England only forty-eight yeare ago. It 
* is no more than a few yearo since a Catholio priest 
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eonld not bJww MmBelf in public in the cotintzy of Loid 
Macattlay and Mr. Gladstone without being subjected 
to the punishment of a criminaL If in your estimation 
"ciyilization" does not consist in the brutal negation of 
the Gatholic Ohuroh, and if your principles on political 
liberty are sincere, you will not rank the Italy of the 
last three centuries below the level of Protestant na- 
tions. For my part, I could prove to you that it ought 
to be placed higher than the latter ; but it is unneces- 
sary for me to give this proof here. 

I will at present content myself with showing to the 
public the Gatholic Spaniards and Italians on one side, 
the Protestants, Prussians as well as Swedes and Eng- 
lish Puritans, on the other, and I will ask : which of 
these two groups, in its entirety, the better represents 
the great, noble and fruitful ideas which are agitating 
humanity since the Passion of Jesus Ghrist ? The an- 
swer is not doubtfuL 

I wish only to add that from the beginning of the 
Beformation xmtil 1848, Prussia, the incarnation of 
Lutheran Protestantism, was the last of the " civil- 
ized " states, according to the ideas held by M. de La- 
veleye, and that, without the military victories of 1866 
and 1870, the most part of his readers would protest 
against the exaggerated eulogies he passes upon it. 

But let us proceed: 

" When we see Latin Protestants gaining the advan- 
tage over German Catholic communities ; when, in the 
same country, and in the same group, with the same 
language and a common origin, it is shown that the 
Beformers progress more rapidly and more regularly 
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than CatholicSy it is diffiotilt not to attribute the supe- 
riority ol the one over the other to the religion thej 
profess/' 

The author is going to attempt to demonstrate these 
paradoxes which are ever in^ired by his anti-Oatholio 
prejudioeSi He first cites Ireland and Scotland : 

** It is admitted that the Scotch and Irish are of the 
same origin* Both have been subjected to the Eng- 
lish. Until the sixteenth century Ireland was much 
more ciyilized than Scotland. Green Erin was, during 
the early part of the Middle Ages» a centre of ciyiliza- 
tion, when Scotland was only a resort for barbarians. 
Since the Scotch adopted the Bef ormation they have 
eyen outstripped tibe English. The climate and nature 
of the soil aore opposed to Scotland's being as rich as 
England; bui "Loxd Maoaulay states that since the 
seventeenth century the Scotch are in advance of the 
English in eyerything. Ireland, on the contrary, de- 
Toted to Ultranumtaaisin, is poor, miserable, kept in 
agitotLon by the spirit of rebellion, and appears incap- 
able of raising itself by itaown. strength. What a cour 
ixast^ eyen in Ireland, between extremely Catholic 
Oonnaught,and Ulster, where Protestantism predomi- 
nates! Ulster has beoom;e rich by industry; Con- 
naught presents the appearance of the last extremity of 
human misery." 

It ia from Lord Maoaolay that M. de Layeleye bor- 
zofWB the fundamental idea of his comparison between 
Oaiiiolic a^ Protestant nations. The English histo- 
rian natundfy faivors the Protestant side ; but with what 
reserye and with what oquilgrl It is thus that he aa- 
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serto, fox example, that it "is difficnlt to say to which 
England owes most, to the Boman Catholic religion or 
to the Befoiznation." The picture he draws of Irehind 
and Scotland at the time of the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth {tJie great Queen is one of the weak points of this 
illastrions man), in 1603, bears no resemblance to the 
portrait giyen of her bj the liege prc^essor. Let the 
reader judge for himself: 

''In the year 1603 the great Queen died. That year 
is, on many accounts, one oi the most important epochs 
in our history. It was then that both Scotland and 
Ireland became parts of the same empire with Eng- 
land. But Scotland and Ireland, indeed, had been 
subjugated by the Plantagenets, but neither country 
had been patient under the yoke. Scotland had, with 
heroio energy, yindicated her independence, had, from 
the time of Bobert Bruce, been a separate kingdom, 
and was now joined to the southern part of the island . 
in a manner which rather gratified than wounded her 
national pride. Ireland had never, since the days of 
Henry the Second, been able to expel the foreign in- 
vaders, but she struggled against them long and fierce* 
ly. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
English power in that island was constantly declining, 
and, in the days of Henry the Seventh, had sunk to the 
lowest point. The Irish dominions of that prince con- 
sisted only dt the counties of Dublin and Louth, of 
some parts df Meath and Eildare, and of a few seaports 
scattered along the coast. A large portion even of 
Leinster was not yet divided into counties. Munster, 
Ulster, and Oonnaught were ruled by petty sovereigns. 
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partly Celts, and partly degenerate Normans, vrho had 
forgotten their origin and had adopted the Celtic lan- 
guage and manners. But, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the English power had made great progress. 
Half-sayage chieftains who reigned beyond the pale had 
yielded, one after another, to the lieutenants of the 
Tudors. At length, a few weeks before the death of 
Elizabeth, the conquest, which had been begun more 
than four hundred years before by Strongbow, was 
completed by Mountj oy. Scarcely had James the First 
mounted the English throne when the last O'Donnell 
and O'Neill who haye held the rank of independent 
princes, kissed his hand at WhitehalL Thenceforward 
his writs ran and his judges held assizes in every part 
of Ireland, and the English law superseded the cus- 
toms which had preyailed among the aboriginal tribes. 

'' In extent Scotland and Ireland were nearly equal 
to each other, and were together nearly equal to Eng- 
land, but were much less thickly populated than Eng- 
land, and were very far behind England in wealth and 
civilization. Scotland had been kept back by the steril- 
ity of her soil : and, in the midst of light, the thick 
darkness of the middle ages still rested on Ireland. 

** The population of Scotland, with the exception of 
the Celtic tribes which were thinly scattered orer the 
Hebrides and over the mountainous parts of the north- 
em shires, was of the same blood with the population 
of England, and spoke a tongue which did not differ 
from the purest English more than the dialects of 
Somersetshire and Lancashire differed from each other. 
]pi Ireland, on the contrary, the population, with the 
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exception of the smftll English colony near the coast, 
was Celtic, and stiil kept the Celtic speech and man- 
ners. 

*' In natural conrage and intelligence both the na* 
tions which now became connected with England ranked 
high. In perseverance, in self-command, in fore- 
thought, in all the virtnes which conduce to success in 
life, the Scots have never been surpassed. The Irish, 
on the other hand, were distinguished bj qualities 
which tend to make men interesting rather than pros- 
perous. They were an ardent and impetuous race, 
easily moved to tears or to laughter, to fury or to love. 
Alone among the nations of Northern Europe, they 
had the susceptibility, the vivacity, the natural turn 
for acting and rhetoric, which are indigenous on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. In mental cultiva- 
tion Scotland had an indisputable superiority. Though 
that kingdom was then the poorest in Christendom, it 
already vied in every branch of learning with the most 
favored countries. Scotsmen, whose dwellings and 
whose food were as wretched as those of the Iceland- 
ers of our time, wrote Latin verse with more than the 
delicacy of Yida, and made discoveries in science which 
wotdd have added to the renown of Galileo. Ireland 
could boast of no Buchanan or Napier. The genius, 
with which her aboriginal inhabitants were largely en- 
dowed, showed itself as yet only m ballads which, wild 
and rugged as they were, seemed to the judging eye of 
Spenser to contain a portion of the pure gold of poetry. 

** Scotland, in becoming part of the British monarchy 
preserved all her dignity. Having, during many gen- 
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eratioiiSy oonrageoiuilj wifhatoodtheEogliBh arms, she 
was now joined to her stronger neighbor on the most 
honorable terms. She gave a king instead of reoeiying 
one. She retained her oim constitution and laws. 
Her tribunals and parliaments remained entirel j ind^ 
pendent of the tribunals and parliaments which sate at 
Westminster, The administration of Scotland was in 
Scottish hands ; for no Englishman had any motive to 
emigrate northward, and to oontend with the shrewd- 
est and most pertmacious of all races for what was to 
be scraped together in the poorest of all treasuries. 
Meanwhile Scottish adTsnturers poured southward, and 
obtained in all the walks of life a proi^>erity which ex- 
cited much enyy, but which was in general only the 
just reward of prudence and industry. Nevertheless, 
Scotland by no means escaped the fate ordained for 
every country which is ocmnected, but not incorpora- 
ted, with another country of greater resources. Though 
in name an independent kingdom, she was, during 
more than a century, really treated, in many respects, 
as a subject province. 

'* Ireland was undisguisedly governed as a depend- 
ency won by the sword. Her rude national institutions 
had perished. The English colonists submitted to the 
dictation of the mother country, without whose sup- 
port they could not exist, and indemnified themselves 
by trampling on the people among whom they had set> 
tied. The parliaments which met at Dublin could pass 
no law which had not previously been approved by the 
English Privy OounoiL The authority of the English 
legislature extended over Ireland. The executive ad- 
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ministration was intntsted to men taken either from 
England or from the English pale, and, in either ease, 
regarded as foreigners, and even as enemies, by ttie 
Celtic population. 

** But the circmnstanoe which, more than any other, 
has made Ireland to difflor from Scotland remains to be 
noticed. Scotland was Protestant. In no part of 
Europe had the movement of the popular mind against 
the Boman Catholic Chureh been so rapid and Tiolent. 
The Beformers had yanqnished, deposed, and impris- 
oned their idolatrous sovereign. They would not en-^ 
dure even such a compromise as had been effected in 
England. They had established tiie Cahinistie doc- 
trine, difldpline, and worship ; and they made little 
distinction between Popery and Prelacy, between the 
mass and the Book of Common Prayer. Unfortunately 
for Scotland, the prince whom she sent to govern a 
fiairer inheritance had been so mueh annoyed by the 
pertinacity with which her theologians had asserted 
against him the privilegee of the synod and the pulpit 
that he hated the ecclesiasttcal polity to which she waa 
fondly attached as much as it waa in his sUtHninate na- 
ture to hate anything, and had no sooner mounted the 
Engibb throne than he began to show an intolerant 
zeal for the govenunent and zitoal of the English 
Church. 

" The Irish were the only people of Northern Eurc^ 
who had remained true to the old religion. This is to 
be partly ascribed to the oiroumstance that they were 
some centuries behind their neighbors in knowledge. 
But other causes had cooperated. The Bef ormatioB 
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had been a national as well as a moral reyolt. It had 
been, not only an insnrrection of the laitj against the 
olergjy but also an insurrection of all the branches of 
the great Gterman race against an alien domination. It 
ia a moat significant circumstance that no large society 
of which the tongue is not Teutosio has ever turned 
Protestant, and that, wherever a language derived from 
that of ancient Bome is spoken, the religion of modem 
Bome to this day prevails. The patriotism of the Irish 
had taken a peculiar direction. The object of their 
animosity was not Bome, but England ; and they had 
especial reason to abhor those English sovereigns who 
had been the chiefs of the great schism, Henry the 
Eighth and Elizabeth. During the vain struggle which 
two generations of Milesian princes maintained against 
the Tudors, religious enthusiasm and national enthu- 
aiasm became inseparably blended in the minds of the 
vanquished race. The new feud of Protestant and 
Papist inflamed the old feud of Saxon and Gelt. The 
English conquerors, meanwhile, neglected all legitimate 
means of conversion. No care was taken to provide 
the vanquished nation with instructors capable of mak- 
ing themselves tmderstood. No translation of the 
Bible was put forth in the Erse language. The gov- 
ernment contented itself ^ with setting up a vast hier- 
archy of Protestant archbishops, bishops and rectors, 
who did nothing, and who, for doing nothing, were 
paid out of the spoils of a Church loved, and revered 
by the great body of the people."* 



• Eistory of England, by Lord Maoaualy : voL L, page 43, 
Kew York, 1865. 
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We see how Lord Macanlay overtnms more than one 
of the barricades that people have desired to set up 
against the Catholic Ghoroh by suppozting themselyes 
on his -writings. 

M. de Laveleye has, moreoyer, made an nnfortnnate 
selection of his time to take from the '* Island of Saints" 
an argument in favor of his Protestant thesis — a few 
months before the celebration of the centenary of 
0*Connell, and on the ere of the publication of a host 
of pamphlets that brought to light the infamies of 
which this heroic people was, during three centuries, 
the victim under F^testant ''civilization." The Ca- 
tholic Emancipation .bill in England dates from 1829. 
O'Connell was the first Catholic who sat in the House 
of Commons, and he was the first Catholic Lord Mayor 
of Dublin. The Tudors, the Stuarts, Cromwell and 
the Puritans, the House of Orange and the House of 
Hanover, all those, in a word, who have held power in 
England since Henry YUL, have vied with each other 
in severity and cruelty, I do not say in oppressing 
Lreland and muzzling its inhabitants, but in extermi« 
nating its population. Those who have most signally 
distinguished themselves in this work of Protestant 
civilization are Cromwell and his Puritan ' ' saints. *' I am 
not going to re-write this abominable history after M. 
de Beaumont and the author of the beautiful articles 
that recently appeared in the Oermania of Berlin. Let 
it suffice for me to recall in a summary manner the fol- 
lowing " economical" facts to those who may have for- 
gotten them : The Virgin Queen confiscated 600,000 
acres of land ; James L, 2,000,000 acres. The govern- 
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ment of this latter even sent its officers to draw up a 
register of all Ireland, and it was disoovered that near- 
ly all the lands belonged to the Grown, and that tho 
whole of Oonnanght should be confiscated. Gharles X» 
had this "snrreying** operation revised by Lord Depn- 
fy Strafford,and the Irish know with how nrach success* 
Cromwell's army of "saints'* committed saeh atrocities 
in green Erin that the memory of the maledictioziB of 
his victims is yet fresh in the minds of the Irish. All 
the Oatholies who were not massacred, and who eoold 
be found, were shipped off to America or shut up in 
Oonnanght. **Tohell or to Connaaghtl" Sachwaa the 
command of these founders of Prntflafeunt **flhriK wi^a^iiiff , »» 
In the reign of William of Orange there remained to 
Insb. Catholics only the tenth part of the property of 
thesoiL 

After the final fall of the Stuarts^ bloody cmelties 
ceased. The work of the lawyers began, and their hy- 
pocrisy raised a monument of injustice which makes tiis 
Protestant historian Gervinus* burst out into this eiy 
of indignation : ** A system of oppression against nature 
was inyented, whose plan was to impoyerish and bar- 
barize the mass of the people, by exterminating either 
the Catholic Church or the Catholic populatioa itself.*' 
In 1663 and 1666 the Irish were forbidden to report* 
their cattle, because their agriculture was revivini^; in 
1699 the export of wool was prohil^ted becauae these 
wretches were beginning to compete with the "Rn gliaK^ 
etc., etc. No '* Papist" could be a State officer nor 
acquire estated property. No Papist master oOuldhaTe 

*G€8chic?Ue des 19ten JahrtL VoL vii, page 468. 
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more than two apprentioes, lest Irish indnstry might 
assume strength and vigor. It is a thing worthy 
to be meditated on by the fanatical admirera of 
the French Giyil Code of 1804, that the English 
goyemment, to impoverish the Irish, imposed on them 
the obligation of making an equal division of their 
property among their children, that is to say, our pre- 
sent system which is admitted neither in England nor 
in the United States. This system, Burke said, could 
only ruin families of slender means, ''without afford- 
ing them any means of raising themselves Vy their in- 
dustry and inteUigenoe, being prevented from preserv- 
ing any sort of property."* 

As late as the reign of George nX Gatholios were not 
allowed to erect schools ; it is only as yesterday since 
the parents of Daniel O'Oonnell were obliged to send 
their son to Liege and Douay to fjnd a Catholic school 
in which the future Liberator of their country might be 
educated. It was only under this same reign of George 
TTT, that the law was abolished by virtue of which an 
Irishman was forbidden to have in his possession a 
horse worth more than five pounds sterling. Borke said 
of this entire code of Protestant despotism : *' It is so ad- 
mirably organized to oppress the people and disfigure 
human nature itself in them, that never has anything 
like it been invented by the most notorious hypocrisy." 
This suffices to prove the sovereign injustice of M. de 
Laveleye's judgment. Am I not, in reality, more than 
justified in accusing the liege professor of allowing 

* See the work of M. le Cheyalier A. de Moreau d'Andoy, 
entitled Le TutamenU Paris, pentu, 1873. 
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hunself to be inspired bj religions hatred, when I prore 
to what an extent he falsifies histoiy to snpport his pre- 
jndioes or passionate judgments? Ah I yon say it is the 
Church that has made Ireland miserable, and th$bt it is 
Protestantism that has made England great and power- 
fnl. I say yon ore praising the assassin and insulting 
the Tictim. Listen to a page of the history of the de- 
liyeranoe of the Irish, as told but lately by one of our 
friends in the FrangaiB of the 3d of August. 1875: 

** In 1828, O'Gonnell thought the opportunity had 
come for striking a heavy blow. There was question, 
as we know, of obtaining the privilege for Catholics to 
sit in the House of Commons and to fill public offices. 
O'Connell resolved on presenting himself to the electors 
of Clare in order to force open the gates of that Parlia- 
ment which were so obstinately kept shut. It might 
appear at first sight that if it was difficult for 
O'Connell to gain admission into the House of Com- 
mons, nothing ought to be easier to him than to have 
himself chosen by the electors. Were not the vast 
majority of the Irish Catholics ? Yes, but to have a 
vote, it was necessary to pay a certain rent. Then, all 
the rich folks were Protestants, and nearly all the 
Catholics were poor. There were scarcely any CathoHo 
voters but the tenants or small farmers who were com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Protestant landlord. The 
tenants have no lease : the caprice of the landlord or 
rather of his agent — ^for the landlord lives abnost 
invariably in England — suffices to drive out the farmer. 
Expulsion, or, to use the cant word, eviction, means 
ruin. The tenant receives no iademnity for the in). 
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pxorementB he has made : he got the land waste and 
had to baiM a house upon it : oathe day of the eTiotiaii 
his cabin is destroyed. That is the duty ofthetemble 

* crowbar brigade. ' 

"There is nothing so lamentable as the history of 
these evUsHons. The Lnsh peasant has often shown in 
such oircamsianoes an endnranoe, the secret of which 
can only be fonnd in hisjreligioas faith. Do yon wish 
to have an example of it? Two old creatores bmtally 
driven from their cabin, are lamenting. ' Ah 1' says 
the poor woman, * here I am at seventy-f onr years of 
age, withont a shelter in the world ; I, who have never 
done iU to any one, and who have often given shelter 
to the nnfortonate. What have I done to deserve all 
this?' * Say nothing, my dear,' replied her hnsband, 

* onr Lord sn£fored more than that in HisPassion.' 

" Evictions of this kind are not isolated facts. In 
ten years alooe, from 1841 to 1851, 282,000 houses were 
destroyed in this manner. During the single year 
1849, 50,000 f^unilies were thus driven out Yon conld 
not travel through some parts of Ireland withont meet- 
ing at every step with these desolate ruins. The ex- 
cesses have been suidi that an Englishman and a Fro^ 
estant, John Bright, could say: *It U impossible, 
while travelling through these regions^ not to feel that 
an enormous crime has been committed by the gov^ 
emment to which the people of this country are «u&- 
JecL* We see what was the relation of the OathoUo 
voter to the Protestant landlord. « Every vote cast for 
a Gatholio— and there was no secret voting then — 
brought on evietion as an inevitable consequence, that 
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is to say, rain and sometimes death. 80, nntil the or- 
ganization of the fpreat Oatholio Association, the iar^ 
mer Toted inrariabl j according to the will of the land- 
lord. The association once founded, tiie farmer felt 
that he was supported and encouraged. His patriot- 
ism was aroused and it inspired him with veritable acts 
of heroism. By what other name shall we call the con- 
duct (A that poor father of a family who was in prison 
for some debt he owed to his landlord? The latter 
went to see him : 'You are free,' he says, 'if you 
only vote against O'Oonnell.' There was a struggle 
in the peasant's souL Oh one side was his country, on 
the other his family who needed him to work for their 
support. He accepts the offer and wends his way to- 
wards the poll with an unsteady step and a clouded 
brow. His poor wife, who is in the crowd, perceives 
him. She guesses what has happened. She rushes 
towards him, forgetful of her children who are dying of 
hunger and asking her for bread. ' Unfortunate man,' 
she exclaimed, ' what are you doing ? Do you think 
on your soul and liberty ?' The peasant understands 
his wife, votes for O'Coonell and goes back to prison. 
** When O'Connell announced that he was going to 
present himself before the electors of Clare, there was 
great excitement in Ireland. On both sides prepara- 
tions were made for a battle which every one felt would 
be decisive. On one side were the government, the 
soldiery and riches ; on the other a multitude in rags, 
but with them the Catholic clergy, the Association and 
O'Connell. The fight was animated, but th& Protest- 
ants soon perceived that they would be beaten. All 
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tiie tenantB abaadoned their landloids and voted for 
O'Conuell, in spite of all the threats of evictioD. The 
Agitator was elected by an overwhebning majority, ana, 
Burronnded by 60,000 men all of whom bore large boughs 
of trees in their hands as a sign of trinmph, he entoned 
this song of Tictoiy : 

" ' The men of Glare know that the only basis of lib- 
erty is reUgion. They haye triomphed, becaose the 
voice which is raised for fatherland first breathed its 
prayer to the Lord. Songs of liberty are now heard 
thronghont the whole country ; these sounds traverse 
the valleys, the hills reecho them ; they murmur in the 
waves of our rivers, and our torrents, with their voices 
of thunder, reanswer the echoes of our mountains : 
Ireland is free 1' *' 

Yee, Ireland has become free because it was indomi- 
table in its f aith« Let us hope that the Irish will also 
remain faithful to their traditions of generosity. If the 
English government were just and wise, it would al- 
ways bear in mind* the words by which the Duke of 
Wellington justified the Emancipation Bill to the 
House of Lords: 

''Your lordships know that at least half the tioc^s 
which I commanded by the grace of his Majesty in the 
campaigns undertaken on different occasions for the 
security and independence of this country, were 

* We have taken the liberty of sliglitly chaDging this sentenoe. 
Our author expreases himself as if £xigland had already made 
complete reparation to Ii'eland for the injuries of the past Un- 
fortonately, this is not the case. If much has been done, many 
ccmcessions still remain to be made, and it would be for the in- 
terest of both countries that they be made as soon as possible. 
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oompofledofBomiKnOatholios. In reminding yon of this 
foot, I am persnaded that all other argnments are snper- 
flnons. We mncrt all acknowledge that vithont the 
blood and yalor of Oatholioa we wonld not have been 
Tictorions." 

Bnt, yon will say, aU that does not prevent Catholic 
Gonnanght from being the home of misery, whilst 
Protestant Ulster is enriched by indnstiy. In the first 
place, this is not exaotly the case. Gonnanght, which 
has produced Father Mathew,* one of the greatest 
men of the present century, is not as miserable to*day 
as people affect to beUeye ; crimes against property are 
less numerous there than in Ulster, and for forty years 
past this proTince has been constantly progressing. 
Finally, it has been proved by us that the relatively 
greater well-being of Ulster is the product of execrable 
violence. What would people say of a Pasha who 
would reproach the Sclavee that are subject to Turkey 
with being poor whilst the Turks enjoy opulence? 
What would you think of the judge whe would re- 
proach a man that was robbed with the misery into 
which a robber had plunged him? We will say more 
of Ulster farther on. 

** Since the Scotch adopted the Beformation," says 
M. de Laveleye, *' they have made more rapid progress 
than the English. " Since the English tiiemselves have 
been distanced by the Scotch, it is not, then, the Be- 
formation that is the cause of this progress, unless M. 

*The Baron de HaoUevOle is mintaken sbont the fairth- 
plftoe of Father Maihew, whieh is Thomastown, Tipperarv ; but 
ArchMBhop MoHals or Father Tom Borke will answer his pur- 
poM Just as welL 
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deLayeleje pretends that the English are still too 
Catholie, and that progress is in direct proportion to 
the distance a people is from the positive bases of 
Christianity. The anthor shonld have also told ns of 
what branch of the Bef ormation he wishes to speak. 
Of all the coontries in the world, except perhaps the 
United States, Scotland is in effect the one that is most 
^vided in its religions life. We will have occasion to 
speak further on of the Scotch Oalvinists and of the oat- 
rageons despotism which sectarianism has inflicted on 
this conntiy ever since the first breaking out of the Be- 
formation. We will here content onrselves with assert- 
ing that there is no religions folly which has not found 
adherents beyond the Tweed. M. de Laveleye's ideal 
cannot consist in snch a moral anarchy. For I ask 
myself in vain what relation could exist between this 
anarchy and the material prosperity of Scotland. This 
prosperity is real. I have recently travelled through 
this country, which it is so interesting to study, and I 
have been astonished at the economical phenomena 
which I have observed there. I would have been more 
so if I had not known the prodigious results obtained by 
the obstinate industry of my compatriots of the Arden- 
nes, of the peasants of the Campine, and of the farm 
laborers of some of the sandy plains of Flanders. M. de 
Laveleye, who has written such judicious things about 
the rural economy of our own country, ought to speak 
more seriously of tho prosperity of the Scotch. The 
Duke of Sutherland reclaims every year so many acres 
of fertile land out of an ungrateful soil, at the expense 
of capital which is wonderfully abundant in his treas- 
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my. I do not by any means blame him for it. Bat 
what would M. de Laveleye say if I ascribed to the ac- 
tion of the Catholic Ghnroh the wonders in agrionltnre 
aooamplished by the aid of the money of the State in 
the plains of Bevarloo and tbv beantifiil artificial 
prairies created in the Gampine of Limbnrg by the 
Gonnt de Thenx, or if I attributed to Belgian liberal- 
ism the excellent agricnltnral operations effected in the 
Gampine of Antwerp by M. Bolin-Jaoqnemyns? 

if it is the Reformation that has brought about the 
present prosperity of Sootlaad^ we must acknowledge 
that this result has come veiy slowly, since it was de- 
layed for more than two centuries. Here is the truth, 
told by M. li. de Lavergne.* 

''Scotland is one of the noblest examples we have 
in the world of the power of man over nature. I know 
of no country except Holland which could compete 
with it. Switzerland itself does not offer such great 
obstacles to hmnan industry. What increases the 
wonder of this develoiHnent of prosperity on so poor 
a soil in that it is all recent, Scotland has not the 
same precedent as England. Onl^ a centuty ago ii 
was yet one of the poorest and most barbarous cotm- 
trtes in Europe. The final remains of its former pov- 
erty have not yet entirely disappeared. But we can 
assert that, on the whole, there is not now under heav- 
en a better regulated country. Its total productions 
have increased tenfold in the course of the present 
century. 

* Esscd 8u,r Viconomie rurcUe de PAngleterre, de VJSooeee et 
de VIrlande, Pftris, GaiUemin, 186S. 
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''Scotch fannen, so generally miserable a hundred 
years ago, do not yet possess as much capital as the 
English. • • • The shires ol Lanark and Benfrew, 
which are the principal seatH of mannf actnring and 
commercial activity, have passed, in a hundred ycarst 
from a population of 100,000 to 600,000 souls, and the 
single city of Glasgow from 20,000 inhabitants to near 
400,000. • . . Even the germ of so mnoh riches 
had no existence in 1750. It was English capital, 
aided by laborious and frugal Scotch genius, that thus 
transformed this inert land in so short a time. • . • 
As long as Scotland remained isolated from Eng- 
land and dependant^ its own strength, it only Tego- 
tated ; but when it was opened to the capital and ex- 
amples of its powerful neighbor, it at once rose to at 
least equal preeminence. . . . The handsomest 
present that England has made to Scotland, in uniting 
it to itself, because it alone contains all the others, is 
its constitution and its x>otitical spirit. Scotland was, 
until 1760, the stronghold of feudalism; it began to 
open its eyes only alter the battle of Oulloden. . . . 
At the end of the last century, the county ef 
Air, on the frontiers of Galloway, was in the most de- 
plorable condition, etc.** 

I haye mentioned the Duke of Sutherland* The 
lystoiy of the recent fortunes of this great lord ia Scot- 
land has been told by M. L. de Lavergne, and it proyes 
howM. de Lareleye is blinded by his anti-Oathc^ 
prejudices. We are told that Scotland owes its pros- 
perity to Protestant principles. That is absolutely 
false. Until the battle of Gulloden, in 1746, the chiefs 
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of the HighlMifi olaiiBy bkjb M. de Layergne (p. 848), 
*' dreamt only on inoreadDg the numbers of their sol- 
dierSy their importance being judged, net bj their rer- 
enneBy bnt by the strength of the armed bands they 
oonld equip. When the agrieoltnral and social State 
of the Middle Ages had long ceased to exist elsewhere, 
it was still preserved amid these retreats. After the 
expnlsioii of the Stuarts everything was changed.'* 
Howf It is interesting to know that. 

The popnlationy partly Oatholic (a portion of the 
Highlandars never ceased to remain faithfol to the 
Chnroih of Jbime), was too dense for the prodnctive 
qualities of the soiL The heads of dans came by de- 
grees to the conolnsion that it was possible to make 
use of their mountains only by depopukUing them; 
from that time they never ceased, at first by following 
circoitoos routes, then openly, and by violence, to de- 
cimate that population which their ancestors had mul- 
tiplied in the interest of war. The English govern- 
ment adroitly drove them on to it. Until the com- 
mencement of the present century, these measures 
were executed with discretion ; but after that people 
put themselves to less trouble ; the head of the dan 
began to hunt his subjects — ^very many of the unfor- 
tunate creatures emigrated to Canada ; others sought 
shdter in the Zou;toncfo. On the ruins of their cabins 
large farm-houses were erected for the raising of sheep. 
In 1808 Lord Selkirk publicly e^lained his theory of 
this depopulation. It was and is still called " dearing 
an estate." It was the time when Sir Walter Scott 
sung ! The last heiress of the great southern Voxda, 
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the Gotmtess <^ Sntherlaad; married, in 1785, Geoige 
Granville, Marquis of Stafford, who was raised in 1883 
to the dignity of Dvke ot Sutherland. The marohionesB 
possessed in the ooontj of Sutherland more than 750,- 
000 acres, inhabited by 15,000 Highlanders, from among 
whom the ninely-thizd regiment of infantry was re- 
cruited ; but her husband had enormous capital at his 
disposal They were both served by an intelligent 
man, named James Loch, who knew how ** to dear an 
estate." The Highlanders of the heiress of the Mhoir- 
Fhear-Ghattaibh received orders to leave their moun- 
tains and come and settle on tiie lands of the Mar- 
chioness situated near the sea-shore, as fishermen, 
mariners or laborers. Those who refused to do so were 
compelled to emigrate to America. In the ten years 
from 1810 to 1820, 8,000 families were thus expelled 
from the lands on which their ancestors had lived. 
When they resisted, her agents demolished their dwel- 
lings, and in some cases, in order to do their work more 
quickly they set fire to them. In consequence of in- 
telligent operations, and tiumks to the Marquis of 
Stafford's capital, 118,000 Gheviots and 13,000 black- 
faces browsed on the Sutherland mountains ; 415,000 
pounds of wool were sold to Yorkshire owners of spin- 
ning factories ; 30,000 sheep were slaughtered for the 
fanners of Korthimiberland ; and Mr. Loch became 
member of Parliament. O Walter Scott t 

Leaving Oonnaught, M. deLaveleye sets out for Swit- 
serland, where once more he loses an opportunity of 
showing his special knowledge in matters of rural and 

j^litical economy. Blinded by his prejudices, he 
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pretends that the LoMn oantons of Nenf ohatel, Yand 
and Qeneva, beoanse they are Protestant, are extrcuoT" 
dinarily superior to the Qermanio, but Oatholio, 
cantons of Lucerne, the Upper Yalais and the forest 
cantons, in education, literature, the fine arts, industry, 
"Wealth, commeroe and even — ^in cleanliness. 

This unqualified assertion may alarm those readers 
who are unacquainted with Switzerland and its history ; 
but it is more audacious than correct. The basin of 
Lake Lemtm has received from nature exceptional 
fertility and resources of economy, and it is not astoukii- 
ingthat the people who inhabit these favored countries 
are more prosperous than the mountain villagers of 
Uri, or those of the rude and savage valleys of Saas, 
Anniviers and Zermatt in the Upper Y alsus. Oompare 
the Protestant regions of the canton of Yaud outside 
the basin of Lake Leman, with the Oatholic districts of 
the canton of Fribourg, which are in the same condi- 
tions of climate and altitude, and you will be convinced 
that the Catholics of Fribourg are nothing behind the 
Protestante of Yaud, either in intellectual culture, 
economical production, order or well-being. The 
prosperity of Qeneva is very natural, and to explain 
this it is not necessary to give the honor of it to the 
coreligionists of M. Carteret. This city occupies an 
exceptional position on the banks of a large lake fur- 
rowed by steamboats, surrounded by vineyards and 
rich pastures, and bordering on France. But lately 
Geneva was the rendezvous of many foreigners who 
came from every country in the world ; the kliie of its 
historical population belongs to rich, distinguished 
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and emigrant French iamiliea. The fortune of 
Neofchatel is due to its population of olook- 
makersy who are no more Protestant than they are 
Catholio« and whose lot is not yery enyiable. 
To say that the cantons of Geneva and Neofchatel are 
more prosperous than the Upper Yalais and the For- 
est cantons because the latter are OatholiOy is no more 
reasonable than the following proposition : men have 
not succeeded in raising cereals on the sides of the Mat* 
terhom^ nor in planting vines of Andermatt in Uri be- 
cause the soil is there inhabited by Catholics. M. Mar- 
tin'*' cites, with regard to the Yalais, an ** economical " 
fact, which I submit to the reflection of the professors 
of Qeneya, Berne, and Idege. At a general meeting 
of all the conferences of St. Vincent de Paul of Italian 
Switzerland, at St. Maurice, the conferences from the 
Yalais declared that they knew not to what purpose 
they ought to apply their resources and their time, 
seeing that they had no poor to attend to f 

On the authority of an English writer, Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, M. de Laveleye goes so far as to pretend 
that in the canton of Appenzell, which is divided into 
two parts (since 1597 ; Inner-Mhoden^ in the moun- 
tains, inhabited by 11,900 Oatholics ; and Ausser^ 
Hhoden, in the plain, peopled by 46,726 Protestants), 
a population of the same Qermanic race proves the 
same principles ; the Protestants are active, indus- 
trious, sociable and rich ; the Catholics are slothful, 
fond of routine, ignorant, poor, and live in huts scat- 
tered here and there. " Every shepherd," says Mr. 

* Avenir du Protestantisme el da Cccffiolicismef p, 197. 
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Dixon, ** li^eB in seclmdon ; he meets his fellow-citi- 
sens only at mass, at a boxing match, or in the pnblio 
house. Every one knows how to read and write, for 
they are Swiss and are subject to the cantonal laws ; 
but they know neither of books nor journals ; scarcely 
are some Liyes of the Saints^ some popular stories, 
some collections of old women's cures to be found, 
instead of fre9h and exoiting news.** Dr. Sohaep- 
man, in the excellent Dutch Review, Onze Wachter 
(August 1875), which we heartily recommend our 
Flemish compatriots to read, replied to M. de Savor* 
nui's translation by an artide that reveals a master 
hand.^ We will have occasion to cite it more than 
once. The Dutch poet, with the austere good faith that 
is characteristic of his race, took the trouble to study the 
very source from which M. de Laveleye has drawn his 
Swiss paradoxes. The result is that Mr. Dixon, in 
his book called " The Switzers ** is no more reliable an 
authority than in his other writings : ** Free Russia,'* 
** New America," '\The History of two Queens " etc The 
Saturday JSeview itself does not repose an unreserved 
confidence in hinu 

I have never visited the canton of Appenzell; 
but one of my Swiss friends, whom I have con- 
sulted about Mr. Dixon's assertions^ gave me 
answer: *'They are meaningless" (I quote ver. 
batim); ''it is understood that a people having few 
pastors, and living in almost inaccessible mountains, ia 
ruder and less opulent than are urban multitudes liv- 
ing in a plain ; the question of religion has nothing in 
Common with the economical situation of the canton of 
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AppeiuselL" For my own part, I assert that Mr. Dixon's 
portrait, relieved of its false pencil ings, ohanns me. 
These moontaineers, known, besides^ oyer all SwitMr- 
land for their jovial humor, their strength of body and 
mind, and their ancient popular games {SohudngfeHe\ 
ought to produoe a delightful effect, when they descend 
from their habitations, in their picturesque national 
costumes, either to betake themselves to mass, or to 
amuse themselYes amid the ^'civiUaed " people of the 
plains. Mountaineers, shepherds who all know how to 
read and write, who are subscribers to what are disdain- 
fully called "popular sheets," and who read the laves 
of the Saints instead of takiog pleasure in 'fresh and ex« 
citing novels" like ''Timothy Trim", and "Fanny 
Lear," for example. Such mountaineers cannot evi- 
dently merit the eulogium of the " cultivated minds" of 
whom M. de lAveley e qpeaks. 



OHAPTEB in. 

EGOKOMIOAIi COMPABISON OF FBOTESTANT WTTH OATH- 

OUC OOITMTBIBS. 

What 18 meant by the words " To be a Man of the Times?— The 
First Temporal Bule of Hmnan Societies is, '*8eek first the 
Kingdom of God—Servire Deo regnare es^— How a Com 
mmiity of S&yages can be Belatively Perfect— One Thing • 
only is Necessary for a Community, which is the Service of 
God ; the other things are Belative and Contingent— It is 
False that Protestant countries are more active, industrious, 
economical and richer than Catholic Countries — Error of 
the Abb^ F. Martin on this Subject — Political Economy and 
Catholics in Prussia— In the United States— In Canada — 
Protestants *in France— The so-called Economical Conse- 
quences of the Edict of Nantes— The Quota of the Ex- 
change and Catholic Countries— Catholics and the Book 
Trade — Catholics and Political Life in Germany->The Con- 
clusion to be drawn from these Facts. 

Before penetrating farther into the labyrinth of the 
deductive school, let ns refer once more to the absolute 
principles that predominate in this discussion. 

I have no disdain for worldly comfort ; I entertain a 
profound admiration for all the scientific discoyeries of 
our age ; with all my heart I associate myself with, and 
in my humble sphere, I labor with perseverance in, the 
progress of public instruction ; I take an active part in 
the civil contests of the forum ; I appreciate the prac- 
tical importance of industry and commerce ; I do not 
deny the logic of the economical law of buying and 
Belling; I prefer our railway carriages to the stage- 
coaches in which I used to traverse the Ardennes in 
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my yoaih ; I consider my perfected fowling-piece far 
superior to the flint and rod g^on of my grandfather's 
time ; in a word, I am ** a man of my time ; " bnt I 
assert-that M. de Layeleye will not conTince me that M. 
Tiberghien is a greater philosopher than Aristotle ; 
that the pnpil of the latter, Alexander of Macedonia, 
was inferior in politics to Bismarck ; that Demosthenes 
was less talented than Mr. Gladstone ; that Papinian 
was a pedant compared with M. Blnntschli, and that 
M. de SaYomin is far superior to St. Jerome. The 
Protestant sects, and eyen the Universal Ohurch have 
only indirect relations with all the very respectable 
things which these great names recall to mind. Jesus 
Christ said: '<My Kingdom is not of this world." His 
kingdom is that of God. *' Seek His kingdom and His 
justice," adds the Savior of the human race, ** and all 
these things shall be added unto you. " And Oatholics 
possess eUl the^e things in different proportions, and 
to at least as great an extent as Protestants. At a time 
when professors of political economy willingly believe 
themselves to be the high priests of the future, be- 
cause they expound the laws that regulate the produc- 
tion, and circulation of fluctuating riches, and study 
the conditions of material prosperiiy, in our epoch, 
especially, jre must not cease to repeat, and even to 
cry out from the house-tops, that the end of man on 
this earth does not consist in the exaltation of his own 
power. I open the catechism used by my children, 
and I zead with delight these simple answers, superior 
to all the beauties of Plato's " Tinueus " and the 
twelfth book of Aristotie's " Metaphysics." 
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<<Q. What ifl man? A. Man is a ereatoie of God, 
endowed with reason, possesaiDg an immortal soul and 
a mortal body. 

** Q. What is the noblest part of man ? A. It ia 
thesonl. 

** Q. For what end was man created by Qod ? A. 
Man was created by God to serve Him iu this life, and 
to possess Him for ever in the next. 

" We were not created, then, to enjoy 'onrselves in 
this life and to amass wealth ? A. No, we were created 
to serve God." 

To serve God is to reign. Servire Deo regnare est 
He who serves God reigns over creation, even shonld 
he be the poorest and most illiterate of men. The 
Christian faith has not been preached and the Univer- 
sal Church has not been founded by rich capitalists, 

men of letters, publicists, professors of rural economy, 
transcendent politicians, skilful diplomatists, great 
warriurs, and eloquent or shrewd lawyers. Jesua 
Christ, ^itM/a&ri, lived as a laborer and died cruci- 
fied between two malefactors ; the Apostles were sim* 
piemen, workingmen, fishers like the fishermen cl 
Blankenberghe, and the divine work of Christianitj 
was the greatest scandal to which the " learned," the 
«< rich," the ** intelligent," and the <• civilized " of 
the four first centuries lent their aid. It is the same 
with it at the present time. The existence, vigor, 
development, and immutability of the Catholic Church 
is a scandal for M. de Laveleye, and all the incom- 
prehensible geniuses who share his superannuated 
prejudices and perhaps hia recent hate. 
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M. X. Marmier related a short time ago before the 
assembled academies of France the history of the 
Home. I Eeleot from the extensiTe irorks of this 
charming narrator a passage which I dedicate to M. 
de Laveleye. Down to the present time the tertiazy 
man, who will be, they say, in theology, something 
similar to what the Erapp csimon is in the art of war, 
has not been discovered ; but there are laoostrine cities 
yet in existence, and, strange to say, they are *' deri- 
cal": 

** In one of the most fertile regions of Soath America^ 
in the Bepublic of Venezuela, a tribe of Indians con* 
stmct their cabins in the. middle of Lake MaraotSbou 
Why? Is it that they may be oat of the reach of 
tigers and serpents, or of the invasion of a hostile 
tribe ? No. It is simply to xid themselyes of mos- 
quitoes that are far more ferocions and venomous than 
those of our temperate climates. Like burs, they feel 
at home in the neighborhood^of water. But they do 
not go far from the humid soil to which they owe their 
existence, and the Indians know that at a certain dis- 
tance from the shore they have nothing more to fear 
from these terrible insects. They have at hand all they 
want to build their cabins: ihepalo di hierro for their 
piles, a lighter wood for their boards and partitions, 
creeping plants from which they make cords to bind 
the different parts d their edifice, and palm leaves 
with which to cover the root For they know nothing 
either of snow or cold winds. They do not require to 
build massive walls for the mare purpose of keeping 
out the rain. Thanks to the peonliar xiohneas of 
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oonntary, they have no more need to give themselves 
much trouble about the neceBsaries of life. They kaye 
only to throw their lines or nets into the lake that Bur> 
rounds them and they find as much excellent fish as 
they want. On this same lake, at certain periods, they 
see thousands upon thousands of ducks beating one 
another to death, and they capture a large quantity of 
them with ingenious snares. On the shore grows the 
hevedf from which they extract the milky juice from 
which caoutchouc is made. Merchants come every 
year to purchase this commodity as well as the down of 
the ducks which these industrious people collect, and 
the cargoes of fish which they have salted and smoked. 

*' Thus the Indians of Maracubo live in their peace- 
ful home. They axe not as numerous as civilized com- 
munities. They have neither newspapers nor railways. 
They are unacquainted with the pleasant agitations of 
the trickeries of the Exchange, and the charms of par- 
liamentary discussions. ^ But Spanish missionaries 
have converted them to Catholicism. In the midst of 
tiieir villages rises a chapel, also built on piles. The 
cross which surmounts it is reflected in the water. Its 
bell tolls the Angeltts in this solitude of the New 
World ; at the time of the offices the family canoes are 
ranged at the foot of its portal, and the faithful Indians 
kneel piously within its walls. 

" When the Spaniards arrived here the aspect of the 
aquatic habitations of Maracaibo reminded them of 
Venice, and they gave the country in which they found 
them the name of Venezuela. The opulent Venice 
lost its wealth. The dty of the doges lost its golden 
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ring. The queen of the Adriatio lost her orown. Mav- 
yellons Venice ! Of old so many glories of every kind, 
and so many disasters in qnick snooeasion I 

*' The little Indian tribe in Yeneznela has not ex- 
perienced this bnlUant prosperity, and will never ex- 
perience this terrible decay. Satisfied with its lowly 
position in this world, it dreams neither on becoming 
rich by hazardous speculations, nor on becoming great 
by adventurous conquests. Its high sea is its lake, its 
light bark its Bucentaure, its wooden chapel its bas- 
ilica of St. Mark, and its happiness is to be looked for 
in the modest habits of its daily life." 

Certainly, neither you, reader, nor I will choose 
this lacustrine city for a summer residence ; hut we 
would not dare to assert that these happy creatures 
live, before God, in a state of civilization inferior to 
that enjoyed by the ushers of the present gevemment 
of Geneva, or the police agents of Berlin. The con- 
clusion I wish to draw from this sort of apologue is 
this : the deductive, doctrine of the school of M. de 
Ijaveleye is false in principle. The material and ex- 
terior development of a community depends on the 
nature and countless accessory circumstances which 
vary according to epoch and latitude. But one thing 
alone is necessary, everywhere and always, and that is 
to serve God, and even when we do not politically, 
economically, industriously or literanly succeed in this 
service, we are none the less above all the things of 
this world. Servire Deo regnare est. 

I am astonished that M. de Laveleye has not read 
the beautiful book of the Abb^ Martin, '< De Vavenir 
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du FtoteHanHsme ei du (kUholieUme.'* He wonld 
haTe found aigiimeiits in it in sappcnrt of his thesis. M. 
Martin^ who does oot appear to hare studied the 
causes and effeots of the Benaiiwanoe soffioientlj, and 
whom the study of theology has kept too much, per- 
haps, from eeonomioal researohes on the origin of the 
riohes and poverty of nations, agrees that Oatholio 
nations are eoonomioally and, perhaps, politically to a 
certain ezfeenti inferior, when compared with so-called 
Protestant nations ; and he endeayors to explain or 
rather to attenuate this extraordLnaiy situation hy the 
aid of moral considerations whioh bear too dose a 
resemblance to consolations. Holding the principles 
which I have laid down in all due reserve, and with- 
out denying that a Oatholic community, even religi- 
onsly perfect^ may temporarily, under the influence 
of certain external circumstances, dedine economically 
and politically, I do not admit the concessions made 
by M. Martin. I am going to continue the proof of it^ 
by following M. de Laveleye step by step. 

** Wherever the two forms of worship are met with 
in the same country," M. de Laveleye pretends that 
** Protestants are more active, industrious and econo- 
mical, and consequentiy richer, than Catholics." 

The end of life not being to amass riches, I might 
simply refer the author to Melanohton. He said to 
his mother, who desired to become a Protestant : '* If 
it is best to live a Lutheran, it is preferable to die a 
Oatholic." But let us take from M. de Laveleye s 
idea whatever truth it may contain: a rational eoono- 
juical development that does not destroy the spiritual 
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means which man ought to employ to attain his supers 
natural encL In this point of view the thesis of the 
professor of politioal economy is belied by the 
facts. In Prassia, the stronghold of Lutheranism, it 
is precisely the Catholic provinces that are the richest, 
if they are not the only ones that are rich : Bhenish 
Pinssia, Westphalia and Silesia. The Protestant 
provinces, Pmasiay Pomerania and Brandenburg, 
which famish at the present time the strongest con- 
tingent to emigration, are the poorest, and in the 
Protestant province of Prossia, it is precisely the 
Catholic district of Ermland that is alone rich. Catho* 
lie Posen, although possessing a robust rural class, is, 
it is true, less prosperous than the other Catholio 
provinces. And why ? Because it is yet suffering 
from the economical (and not religious) errors of the 
government of the ancient Polish monarchy, and next 
because it is the object of an administrative tyranny 
which stifles all the aspirations of the people ; thus, 
for example, the government swore they would Qer^ 
manize the Polish people. Instruction is given in the 
primary schools only in German to children who have 
learned nothing but Polish on their mother's knee ; 
they are obstinate in checking with premeditation the 
intellectual development of the young. The economi- 
cal development of the Posenians is shackled by the 
government in the primary schools. After the annex- 
ation to the electorate of Brandenburg of certain 
Catholic districts of Westphalia (Bavensberg, etc,) 
Frederic IL permitted their inhabitants to settle in 
the Marches which, with the exception of the city of 
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Berlin, were until then abeolutely forbidden to them. 
This is the reason why very many Oatholio families of 
Westphalian origin are now to be found in the 
Marches. All are in easy oixoamstances in a relatively 
poor oountty, and it is they who, since the proolama- 
tion of religious liberty in 1850, haye served as the 
nucleus of all the Catholic missions in these distiiota. 
There exist, however, particularly in Silesia and Posen 
certain poor Catholic districts ; these are principally 
the communes where formerly there were rich monas- 
teries, "secularized" in 1810 or after 1831. The 
people who Uved around these ancient Catholic insti- 
tutions, and who shared in their happiness and even 
in their splendor, were suddenly ruined when the 
source of their worldly pro(q)erity was dried up, when 
the former causes of their industry were made to 
disappear and those on whom they depended for sup- 
port were hunted from the country. Such ruins^ 
caused by the spirit of Protestantism, are not re- 
paired in a few years. 

The truth is, that in mixed populations where the ma- 
jority are not violently oppressive, the minority, in 
concentrating their forces and their energy, generally 
distinguish themselves by an industrious activity. Such 
is the economical cause of the industry and commerce of 
the Greeks in the Turkish empire, of Protestants in 
Bavaria, Alsace, and the south of France, of Catholics 
in Holland and the Marches of Brandenburg, of the 
Dalmatians in the Bepublic of Venice, of the Chinese 
in the British possessions of Asia, and of the Jews in 
every part of the world. 
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M. de Layeleye pretendsy after II. de TooqneviUe, 
that " in the United States most of the Oatholios are 
poor;** and he adds that in Canada "affiEdn of import- 
anoe, indnstrj, oommeroe, the principal bnainesa 
honses in the eitiee are in the hands of Protestants." 
When M. de Tooqnerille trayelled in the United 
States (about 1880), the emancipation of the Catholics 
fxom the yoke of the Puritans and other English 'Hib- 
exala" was recent, and the new immigration of the 
Irishy French and German Catholics had not jet pro- 
duced its fruits. The illustrious writer, if he really 
expressed this judgment (M. de Laveleye has not told 
us where he gets his quotation), would not repeat i& 
now, seeing that Catholics ererywhere hold the first 
rank in the great American Republic, not only in 
liouisiana, at Baltimore, Boston and New York, but 
even in the Western States. Since De Tocqueville has 
been quoted, I will also quote him : 

'* America is the most democratic country in the 
world, and it is at the same time the country where, 
aooordingto the most trustworthy accounts, the Catholic 
religion is making the greatest progress. • • • Our 
kinsmen will tend more and more to diyide themseWes 
uito two parties only, the one abandoning Christianity 
altogether and the other entering into the fold of the 
Catholic Church. 
« 4^ « « « « e « 

** The American (that is the Protestant) preachers 
incessantly return to this subject, and it is only with 
great diflloulfy they can at all diyert their attention 
from it, The better to afCdct Hhim bearejs they are 
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showing ibeitt eyety day how xeligioiui belief fitvors 
liberty and public ozder, and it ia often diffioolt to 
know, wben hearing them, whether th<e cduef object ef 
religion is to secure eternal felicity in the next world 
or well-being in this one."* 

M. de Layeleye has not been hsapjpf in calUng in Hhe 
assistance of M. de TocqueTUle. The fiist Oatbolic 
bishop who was appointed in the United States was 
Bishop OanoU, in 1790. There are now sttven seek- 
bishops and thirly^siz bishops ;t and the first Ameri- 
can cardinal, Archbishop Mcdoskey of New York, has 
recently entered the Sacred College. Catholic wocks 
of every kind are being developed with troly adouvable 
energy and abundance, and the faithful of Tf^i^?!<>pft, 
Missouri, and the Western States, as well as those of 
California and Orcfjon, rival the old and nch Catholic 
communities of New Bngland, in endowing these in- 
numerable works with capital, which in the palpable 
manifestation of unexampled prosperi^. Is it in the 
** History of the Intellectual Pevelopment of Europe" 
by Dr. Draper, that M. de Laveleye has found his 
singular information on the economical aituatioaof 
American Catholics? Tiie school to whidln our com- 
patriot belongs has created a certain degree ol exoite- 
ment about this poor production of a New Ypsk pro- 
fessor of chemistry, whose philosophy is in 90 W9y 
superior to that, of Holbach and Helvetius, jQiough it 
has been praised by Professor TyndalL However this 

, — - - '■ , ^,_ 

* l>e la DemocrcUie ava EtaiM UhU, voL 2, pages 90 and 142 
(Paris : Pagnerre, 1850.) 

f There are at present eleven arohbishops and fifty-six bish* 
ops in th« Vnited States. 
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nunyhBt lLd»LiPiifiy«%aigB9M[B*k&Q|0wioiiji, and 
v»pi0toi8 to cxonelvM the joTuU aurviih irhioh it will 
bftveoemdbjoorfcMod, Father flecker, ol the Nev 
l€(k <UM»o WorkU 

% loKnr not ndiethcor the Owfrfttiift Ckmeitianii ere ilninj 
'«giMt tfainga;'' bttft thiSM thefbni tuaelheev eltheix 
]i0Ttariif . Jm the Uead ol NeiwIoiuiAaiid end Lowec 
Giiaada, wkm» the deeooMleote <tf the did Franoh ool* 
OB]ete«niet»Me,.il I emwdl inlormed» thcee-foiuthe 
of the pepwleiiflia^ most ol the zeal eatate ie in the 
hands of Catholics, who are genesallj ui ¥817 eonlortF 
aUe eifettBMtaaieee ; in Ufqiittr Qanada the less muefir- 
ene fkthnlifia ana Iriaii ear other inuaigEaalai who aie 
CcNUid m the neael oonditkn U this general claaa ol 
eolofniatw in the En^^iah poaaeaaioMa. Ftom the time 
oi the eB&caniioB el the French CQlnniea d Iforth 
AwMwriee ia the eorown ol England, the Gaiholioa heva 
been, if not oppressed, at least debarred fvoaai the faron 
ol the meteqpoliflL It is remarkable^ and it ia right to 
remind M. de Laneleje of it, that the Catholic popula- 
tkme of North America have alone remained f aithfol 
to the Briidah crown since the end of thelast cenkuy. 
This fldelil^ has been recompensed in the present oenr 
toxy by the> tairdy gratitnde of En^^d; and for the 
last forty years the QathoUo Canadians, finally left to 
their own efforts, haye shown a piodigions activity. 
If English Protestants do ''great things," the French 
and Irish Catholics of Canada are. all doing good thingiL 
The enterprising and practical spirit of the English, 
which existed before the birth of Luther, has manifest- 
ed itself « it is tme, in Canada aa well as ereiywhere 



else, snd I am not far from admitthigy with IL de La- 
Teleye, that in industrial and oommeroial apeonlatknuiy 
Protestant and "perfldionB " Albion ooonpies the first 
rank : bat, onoe more, ridh benefloee are not the ston- 
dard of the moral and political value of m man, a ftunilj, 
a society or a people. According to the stories told to 
ns by the Canadians who have served in the Pontifioal 
Army, or stadied in the University of Lonvaan, I add 
that the EngHsh Protestants in no way hold the first 
rank either in Quebeo or Montreal, or even in St. 
John's, Newfoundland. 

M. de Laveleye may boldly erase the Oanadian OaXtk" 
olios from the list of the niggards who know not how 
to derive legitimate applications from poUtioal eoon* 
omy. If I were a Frenchman, I would be far proud- 
er of my country for having produced the brave race 
of Oanadians than for having realized the " immortal 
conquests of '89." 

Prom Quebeo to Nlmes is a long distance, but 
Frenchmen are to be found there, not Frenchman afflict- 
ed with Oatholicism, but Frenchmen transformed by 
the Beformation. You naturally expect here the men- 
tion of the great name of M. Guizot, a native of Ntmes, 
whom we may dte as a brilliant example, taken at haz- 
ard from among the total of the Protestants of this oasis 
of prosperity. Undeceive yourselves. 

** M. Audiganne, in his remarkable studies on The 
Working Classes of France' remarks the superiority 
of Protestants in industry and his testimony is the 
less suspicious as he does not attribute this superioi^ 
ity to Protestantism. The majority of the people of 
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Kimee, he flays, and notably those employed in the 
maniifacfciire of taffeta, are CatholioB, whilst the chief a 
of industry and oommeroe, the capitalists, in a 
iroxdy belong in general to the reformed religion. 

'* Whan any one family ia divided into two branches, 
the one adhering to the faith of its lathers, the other 
enroUingitself nnderthe standard of the new doctrines, 
we ahnost always remark a progressiTe decay on one 
side, and on the other increasing riches. • • • At 
Mazamet, the Elbceof of the Santh of France, M. 
Andiganne still further says, all the chiefs of industry, 
except one, are Protestants, whilst the great majority 
of the laborers are Oatholics. The latter are less edu- 
cated than are the laboring Protestant families," 

This mode of argoment is really extraordinary. !&£. 
Andiganne cites economical facts which can eaaOy be 
explained and whose law we have pointed oat already^ 
and he ia careful to say that he doea not attribute to 
religious causes a state of things which is apparently 
favorable to Protestants as such. What conclusion 
does IL de Laveleye draw from it? He audaciously 
divides M. Audiganne's testimony ; he takes for his 
thesis the part favorable to Protestants, and feigns to 
loKget the unfavorable part In supposing that this 
mode of discussion ia admissible in the domain of mod- 
em logic, what eonoluBion could M. de Laveleye draw 
from it? At best a fkct interesting to note, vi&: that 
at Kimea and ICaaamet capital is in the handa of Prot- 
estants. Bj this mode of reasoning the Bothschilds 
are the depoaitariea of a civilization far superior to 
that of the Protestants of both hemiqpherea ; the Jewish 
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baiikora of Beriiki BEiid P^snkfort ttfe e&<}owe<i ^ntb 
more practical inteDigence thaai the f oIloirerB of Luther, 
and Jadaism k superior to IhrotestantiBm. 

I had hoped thact M. de Lareleye, in presence of the 
soandalonB and actual revocation of flbe religious liber- 
ty of the OathoHcs in Switaserland and Prussia, -would 
spare us the superannnated citation of the Berocation 
of the Edict of Kontes. But I hare been deooiTedr 

^* Before the BeTocaHon of "Qie Edict of Kantes,** he 
says, " the Befbrmers were superior in ererylEKraneh 
of labor, and the Catholics, who could not bear oompe^ 
tiiion, forbade to them, from 1662, by sereral sucoessiTe 
edicts, the practice of di£ferent industries in which 
thej excelled. After tiieir expulsion from France, 
the Protestants brought into England, Fmssia, and 
Holland their enterp risi ng and economical spirit ; they 
enridied the district in wMdh they settled. Bis to 
reformed Latins tiiat tiie Chemums partly owe t3ieir 
progress, ^le refugees of the Berocation introduced 
different industries into England, among others 19uit 
<A silk, and it was the disciples of Oahrin that oitilised 
Scotland.** , 

OftWinistio crrilization in Sootlandt But in iSM 
whole history of Ohristianii^ we could not find a secil 
whose actions hare been, on the whole, more rud^, in>- 
. tolerant and gross. We haver already raised ftotHmer 
of file teil whi^'tiiey insSi to throw over the former 
situation of Bool^and ; we will tear it all off faei««fler. 
I come to the most urgent question — ^ttke Bevocai&on of 
the Edict of Nantes. This impolitle act <tf Louis XIV: 
WM iqspxoved iieitiMv by ife» cabittet of Madrid, mk 
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espei^llljr by Vope Innoeent XL Lord Maoftolay and 
Bu&e, who Agre^ o& thu point, eyen quote iJiese re- 
niiorUbld wcmis whficsh. oame from fh6 Ooort of Borne : 
"Oim^fi&vet used «a6fa means; we onght to lead 
ni«n towards tlieChilrdi, and not drag them to it." It 
b^hov^s, moreover, neither the fierce OalvinistB of 
CFenoTft iasA Scotland, nor the intolerant Gbrman Ln- 
th^ranft, nor the tyrannical Anglicans to reproach with 
an act of intolerance King Lonis XIY, who did against 
the iteformers of his kingdom, for political rath^ than 
religionii reasons, what they themselves have done and 
are still doing, throngh blind hatred against Catholics, 
thronghont tiie whole extent of Europe. The King of 
France invoked the theological tiiesis, and in overtam- 
ing thd hypothesis of the religions liberty of the dis- 
fiienters, he was not prond of the principles of the Re- 
formation on liberty of worship. With regard to tiie 
cksonomical side of the expulsion of the Huguenots, 
many reflections might be made. I will confine myself 
to contesting the facts cited by M. de Laveleye by re- 
ferring him to the article devoted by M. A. d'Avril in 
tiie J^vue dei Qu^sHotim Siatoriques (voL xv., 1874) 
io th6 work of M. de Segnr Dupeyron, formerly French 
consul at Antwerp, entitled: ** Sistoire des negoda- 
Uona maritimes et commercicdes de la Prance aux 
diX'SepUemJe^t dix-huitUTne Hecte3 conaidtrees dans 
leura rapports avec la politique ff^nSrale.** M. de 
S^ur blamed the act of Louis XTV, attributes the 
momentary decline of French industry during the 
ilecond half of the reign of the "great king" to tho 
misfortunes of war, and denies that the prosperity of 
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other oountxies has been the work of the French refu- 
gees. The draperies of Friesland date from the CarloTin- 
gian epoch ; in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
Amsterdam and Leyden produced 24,000pieces of doth 
every year ; the weaving of wool was introduced into 
England by Flemish workmen two centuries before the 
preachings of Luther ; seventy-one years before the 
Bevooation of the Edict of Nantes workmen from Aiz-la- 
Ohapelle introduced into Amsterdam new processes of 
manufa<3tnring woollen goods; twenty-five years before 
this same Bevocation the fabrication of silk was already 
carried on in Holland. It was Dutch and Flemish 
workmen who introduced into Sedan and the South 
the perfected methods for weaving woollen thread. 

It was towards 1521 that Lombard workmen brought 
into France the industry of silk. From 1629 to 1681 
it was organ ized in England^ notably at London when 
it gave employment to 4000 workmen; in 1713> twenty- 
eight years after the Bevocation^ the number of these 
workmen had not increased. A diplomatic letter of 
1686 establishes that the industries <^ flax and hemp 
had been perfected in England by Catholio workmen 
who came from France. In 1713 the English manu- 
factures were incapable of sustaining competition with 
the French ; this fact is evident from the petitions ad- 
dressed to the Parliament of England against the 
treaty negotiated at Utrecht. 

The same was the case in Holland. The author of 
the **Hi8toire dea refugUs Proteetanta'* says : " The in- 
dustry practised by refugees was less durable in Holland 
than their brilliant beginnings had led people to ex- 
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peci The mannfaotnies of si]kylin6iiololh,liAisaiidp»- 
per which they hadoreftted were begiimiiig tolangaiah 
from the first half of the eighteenth century (that is 
to say, after the establishment of peace)." The same 
author adds that woollen goods, tanneries and sugar re- 
fineries preserre inonrdays the improvements they 
received at that epoch; but M. de Segnr denies this as- 
sertion, and he sh6ws that all the present perfections 
of these industries aie far posterior to 1685. Finally^ 
this is the conclusion i ti'ie^MUtoiredeelUifugieiPrat' 
estarM* : "The manufactures established by the French 
exiles could not fail to perish by degrees. Even the 
manufacture of silks flourished until the end of the 
War of the Succession in Spain (1713). Peace once re- 
established, the silks of France, less costly and more 
elegantly finished, soon resumed their former superior- 
ity over the markets of Holland." Jb it clear ? Is not 
M. de Segrnr authorissed in concluding thus: " In pres- 
ence of French competition, the Protestant refugees 
were powerless, or nearly so, to leestablish anything 
durable either in England or in Holland." 

In Prussia, where enormous advantages were offered 
to the refugees, the industry whose development they 
favored could support itself only by means of excep- 
tional and prohibitory laws. Yet we must attribute 
the origin of this movement to a resolution of the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg to withdraw his States from the 
industrial monopoly of Holland and England. With 
the advantageous conditions which he oflGared he could 
attract workmen from every other country. 

The ancestors of MM. Andllon, Dubois-Beymond, 



d« nSstoeq, de Fumdo, Oldraii d^HsnBSOkiTiQe, BrfiB- 
id«r de Sunt Simon, Chftptds, Foamier, eto., in taldng 
lefoge is tiie BLeotorsto of Bnaidenbtirg, soog&t posl- 
tiom in the rankB of the dergy, flie civil adminislratioa 
and Hxe tamy ratber thsn in indturixy and commerce. 
The sum afoctizre of silk suffered for a tnne in Prance, 
dating tilie War of tite Sacoe8«i0n in Spain, bni after 
the raSstftblishmeot of peace* neither England nor Hol- 
land ooald compete with Kenoh indostfy. ISngliidi 
and Datoh manofbotares had aoqolred an extraordinary 
d e v e lo p ment. After the condosion of peace tins indos- 
try fi^Q, ontsicEe France, tb its former leveL 

I fiunk that these few indications amply safBce to 
rednce to their proper valae the assertions of M. de 
Laveleye on the economical conseqaences of the Bevo- 
catton of the Edict of Nantes. The following asser- 
tlons can still more easily be disproved: 

*^Cinnpare the qnota in the Exchange of the public 
fonds of Protestant with tliose of Catholic States. The 
difference is immense. The English 3 per cent, ex- 
ceeds 92; the French 8 per cent, floats about 60. The 
ren^c9of Hdland, Frnssia, Denmark, and Sweden are at 
least at par ; those of Aastria, Italy, Spain, and Porta- 
gal are one-third or even one>-half lower. ** 

M. de Laveleye is not generons in tiiirowing over- 
board Itidy, which is the work of his friends. Before 
1869, the finances of the Papal States, i&e kingdom of 
Kaples, Modena, Parma, Tasoany, and principally 
Hedmont and even the Lombardo-Yenetian Kingdom 
were in a brilliant sitnation. Before the reTolntioii of 
1818, idndh was not fomented by Catholics, it is not^ 



IMriicps mdoui to zepesl it, ihe MetoUios of Ansfcria 
i»w« abow psr. As tothefiiiMioes of Holland they ace 
zu> more Protestant than Catholic, in the same way as 
Iba llnaiiatal Bitiiatioii of Belgium is naitiier tiie irork 
of M« Ftkte nor of M. Maloii. No one thinks of qnee* 
Uon/iti$f the «nlieard-of splendor of England's riohee. 
Babjrlon was ridi ; tiie ancient Indian pxinoes of Mexioo 
po to ewe d lioiiea wfaioh tamed the Imdns of the Span- 
ish oonqaeron ; if Tiberius had adced for a loan it 
would hare been eontribnted a thoosand fold; Both- 
achild's grandfather was a poof devil ; his great grand- 
ehildxen will be reduced, peifaaps, to modetate dronia- 
atiitiota. Do these fiMsts pioyB anything for or against 
Judaism ? I have no desire to interest myself in M. de 
Lav^ye*s persoiial ai&Eun^ bat I woold wager that he 
preteirs the Vrench to the Prtustim rentes as a specola- 
tioQ. When, after the next war, the so-called Lath- 
einn Prussians will have to pay perhaps ton milliards, 
as the Prenoh Catholics had to pay five in 1871, we 
wUl know i^ether their appeal wlQ be heard and 
wliether the sabscription, when opened, will be covered 
five titnes over. M. de Laveleye, who belongs to a 
flanily Uukt is well versed in financial matters, has 
too miuch practical knowledge of afBedrs to believe seri- 
ously that we will see in the fir-tree forests which sor- 
foond Yarztn the financial prodigies Which we have 
witnessed in Durance for the last five years. 

Oike could not understand how M. de Laveleye dared 
attempt to use so weak an argument, if he had not im- 
mediately followed it by an exceedingly baSvc avowal: 
To-day throughout all Ctormany the oommeMe of the 
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produots of the mindy bookB, jeriewB^ maps, jonniflli, 
20 almosk entirely in the hands of Jews and Protest- 
ants." 

M. de Layeleye is right. Protestants reall j hold 
only the soeond rank in this tnrmoilof nn-Oatholio 
drilization ; the Jews ooonpy the first place in it, and 
they haye deserved well of it^ But then, it is not to- 
wards Protestantism that onr IdberalB. who were bap- 
tized Catholics and afterwards disabnsed, onght to 
direct their hearts, weary of truth and religion ; it is 
Judaism tiiat attracts tiiem, and nothing remains for 
them to do but have themselves circumcised, so as to 
walk with a more steady step towards the great ideas 
of the future. 

The ** commerce of the productions of fhe mind ^ 
in Germany is a subject that ought not to be treated 
incidentally. We will speak of it more at length than 
M. de Laveleye deigns to do. The book trade in (to- 
many is concentrated at Leipsic so effectually that the 
market of Berlin itself has tried in vain to rival the 
Zeipeiger Buchmease ; but this centre of book-selling 
is exclusively Protestant or Jewish, so that Oatholio 
publications are, so to say, banished from it, and 
Catholic booksellers have had, since' 1848, to have re- 
course to extraordinary or special means to forward 
the drculation of their publications. Let us also re- 
mind M. de Laveleye (who has undoubtedly forgotten 
it,) that the ''commerce of the productions of the mind'* 
and that of pharmaceutical drugs hi^ve been free in 
the countiy of Luther only since 1848. The absolu- 
tism of the Leipsic market is one of the accessory 
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eanaes of the philosophical aaid liteniy dedine of 
modem Qennany and of the materialiam into which 
the book trade is sinking deeper and deeper every 
day. In what catalogue of the North will yon find 
mention made of the former Dr. Dollingei's " The 
Ghnrch and the GhnrcheSy" a formidable work which 
M. de Laveleye onght to study. From the central 
depot are excluded not only Catholic books of which 
large editions axe refused, aa for example, the 
Bonifacius Kalender^ but even a conspiracy of silence 
is organized against the most serious books of Pro- 
testant writers who do not fraternise with the National- 
Liberal party. Herr Wuttke, a Protestant of the old 
school, and a distinguished professor in the Uniyersity 
of Leipsic itself, is in this situation. One of his 
books, "Journalism and tiie Formation of Public 
Opinion in Germany," has been pitilessly ignored, 
not only in the so '' enlightened " Qermauy of the 
North, but even at Leipsia This studied disdain has 
not prevented this work, which is highly moral in 
tone, from reaching ito third edition which has just 
appeared. The periodicals devoted especially to the 
Oerman book trade, loquacious and even frequently 
ridicuously prolix as they are, pass over Catholic pub- 
lications in silence, or mention them in imperceptible 
characters or obscure places. This tyranny has pro- 
voked the publication of bibliographical periodicals 
specially destined for Catholics. Among these I take 
pleasure in mentioning here the LUterariacher Hand- 
K^eiaer which Dr. Fr. Hulskamp and Dr. H. Bump 
of regretted memory, f ound^ thirteen years ago at 
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MiiuBkdr lA Wedtphalift. This monChly ea&Iogne, 
preceded bj bibtiogmphioal ftnd other xiofices, written 
with a rtare elevation of misd and style, is a model ; 
I recommend it to stUdQoils readers. It is a veritable 
oHussifled eneydopedia ^th generid tables of the con- 
temporary book trade in America, England, fVanoe 
and efepedally in Germany. To my knowledge, there 
does not exist in contemporary Ilteratore, beades the 
PolyUblicn and the Bihliogrdphie Cathotique of 
France, a periodical irtiperior to the Idtterarischer 
Hand^eisef. The exchutivism of the Leipsic market 
has, moreover, benefited the Oatliolic book trade • 
Binoe 1848 Germany is covered with Catholic book- 
stores, of which several now enjoy a European repu- 
tation. Therfe is no longer a city of any importance in 
• the Catholic or mixed countries which does not possess 
one, two, or even three Catholic book-stores. 

The intolerance of Protestant and Jewish merchants 
has been imitated by the authors of the encyclopedias 
published with more or less bustle at Leipsio, or else- 
where. One of the latest and strangest examples of 
this partiality unworthy of science has been recently 
given by Sohelling's son-in-lalv, Herr O. Waitz, in his 
encyclopedia of German historical science. If the 
reader desires to form an idea of the degree of par« 
tiality shown by the most famous writers of the do- 
minant school, he will read with fruit and even with 
cheeriulness the brilliant article devoted to this de- 
nial of justice in the learned Mayenoe review jDer 
ItaihoHk, of October, 1875. 

Since the appearance of M. Wuttke^s book, a certain 



nBOttttTof tnOMoHkf it t^qainA to deCmd the Htti- 
CMibohe Gemaa pienii wfaioii is, 00 to mj, cntireljr m 
ttehaxMbctf Jews, i^aocmiilrytiuit hM baoome lor- 
eT«r famous forihe **ref*a» iOndik" Th» OntiKdio 
iwem, daflyiNrptriodiealyibiainMrmiioU^ to the 
Jewiali, PnylMtaat^ orlree^^fid&kiiig jptem, ThM» ifl 
not ia an G«niMBi7 a noahOathdlid jomnal flgperior 
iXk its outtifigieiiMtit to tiM coii»ig«oiMi» oradito^ ivitty 
•Dd Mergidlki ctgui ol tile CiitiRilioa of BerUl^ the G 
monte laiispttperfaMbeeoiBea power «l the gstee of 
llkeehttiieeiy d the empiie. BinaMk hiuieelf boeeted 
pQblielyof theridlftdnMnegemealol the C76rfnania» 
i«d dMfiolooiietiei&hiaunif fKOnk onedey hnadiag 
certain editon of his own oflEkxiotta jomaale irith the 
epithet of stri&eheaKle («atiMrten> U our libento 
admire &te Cologne Owtem^ I iriCuie to «(y that 
the JShOniaehe Voik&teihtnfft pnWahed by IL Baoh- 
em,at Ckdogne aisoy ie one of tiie moet oomplete jounalB 
to be f ofmd in Europe. Thereieaot aloealilyof the 
least iiDportfi&ce,eithe!r in the South or in the North, 
Oai^M^e 09r nnxed, in wbidi a Cathotie joomal has 
nei'beeii atarted ainee 1848^ atnee there eziata a certain 
degtee of liberty of thepteaain the countzy of Lather, 
^vhiie moat of the Qerttan joomahi^ with the exoep- 
tios of ilik»I^euePr€UsU9cke^tiiunff^ it^FranJtfurter 
JS^iiM^^ and aonie other rare independent papera, are 
deleted to the goTenmient, all the OathoHc jonznahiy 
to the mittbeirol about 800, maintain a moat dignified 
attxtnde^ and aat the nobkat esamplea d liberty. 
Witiumt anbaidy, witho u t tho reptile f onda, without 
avppoii Itott ''peopteoi importaoeei'' the Oatholio jonr^ 
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nalfl develop and prosper, and jet they are inoeaaanilj 
prosecuted and eyen oonfisoated ; the Oermania luui 
already had the honor of seeing five of its editors otm^ 
demned to imprisonment in three years; the whole 
strength of the goyemment, the entire influence of the 
police and all the zeal of the bar are directed against 
the development of the Catholic press, which is full of 
life and vigor, so that the Novelles, which the Prus- 
sian government lately proposed to introduce into the 
penal code appear to have no other object in view than 
to crush Catholic journals and to justify once more 
these words of J. de Maistre ; ** Unless error is main- 
tained by proscriptions, it will never hold its own against 
truth." There is not in all Germany a periodical re- 
view that has more influence on public opinion than 
the HiatoriccU and Political JPapera^ of Munich, the 
«<yellow book," conducted with so much talent by 
Herren Joergand Binder, andestablishedjwith so much 
brilliancy by Joseph Gkerres, the great Catholic writer 
whom Napoleon L sumamed the '* sixth power." 
Since the death of Gcerres, Schlegel, Eichendorf and 
Grillparzer the Austrian, all Catholics, and H. Heine, 
who was a Jew, mention for me one great German 
writer. German literature is tossed about between a 
certain materialistic originalify and an imitation of the 
defects of the French literature of the present day : 
literary mediocrity is the fashion. The language of 
Schiller, which Prince Bismarck introduced so prou^« 
ly into German diplomacy accredited abroad, is mak- 
ing no progress ; it swarms with neologisms that are 
not understood by the people, and words and phrases 
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bcoTOwed from the English and French. But lately, 
when the Gterman Qoyemment oommnnioated with the 
Belgian Cabinet, three of ns (of whom two were Qer- 
mans) spent a whole evening in making out the mean- 
ing of a few phrases, as if there was question of a satire 
of Pendns or an Asisyrian inscription. Who are the 
orators in the Parliament of Berlin ? Herr Lasker, a 
Jew, and Bismarck, a sceptic who stammers and speaks 
hesitatingly, as some timid people fire a reyolv er. The 
Centre contains a whole group of orators and debaters 
— Herr Windhorst, the "pearlof Meppen ;" Herren 
P. and August Beichensperger, the Baron yon Sohorle- 
mer-Alst, the "captain" of the Westphalian peasants ; 
Canon Mouf ang. Dr. Joerg, one of the most satirical 
speakers of new Germany, &a 

If you descend from this lofly eminence to the level 
of the people you will soon be convinced that there is 
in reality no political life except among the Gterman 
Catholics. The entire Catholic people move and live 
with their priests and deputies. They alone display 
that political maturity which inspires energy in the de- 
fence of right, calm in passive resistance and persever- 
ance in measured and dignified protest. None but the 
Catholics have made a loyal use of the pariiamentary 
regime ; their adversaries have derived from this re- 
gime only instruments of power and oppression ; by a 
scandalous abuse of the right of majorities, they have 
brought into disrepute the representative institutions 
which, moreover, preserved their roots only in Catholio 
oountries whilst they have been forgotten in the March- 
es of Brandenburg ever since the sixteenth century. 
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The parliamentary Cen^'e at Beorlin ha6 behind it m 
many voters as the three times more nnmeroos ma- 
jority of their Liberal adrersaries. In effect, ninety- 
nine per cent, of the Catholic voters vote ai electionsy 
whilst the Liberals obtain scarcely fifty per cent, of 
tiie suffrages. The German laberals console them- 
selves on one occasion by calling tSie <)a13iolic voters aa 
*' electoral herd of cattle.*' In truth this 
IS too much boasting for a party to which Prince 
Bismnrck, the master of the sitnation, gave one day 
to nndersiand tiiat his m^nbei^ were elected only in 
his name ; in effect, this happy statesman really repre- 
sents, in his own person, ontside the Catholic ranks, 
the entire political life of Germany. The Kational 
Liberals are Bismarck's ^* electoral herd of cattle.** 2s 
it necessary to oontiniie this demonstration still tta- 
ther, alter tiiie ctMifession which £his latter and hid 
faii&fnl cc^eagne, HerrPalk, made when bringing for- 
ward their May Laws ? They confessed tiiat they were 
powerless to light th4 Cath<dics whilst they let the 
Chnr^ cttjoy liberty, and tiiey appealed to brute force. 
At this juncture, thanks to the odmplicity of power 
and of the so-called Protestants of the I^ational-Liberal 
parly. Catholics are pursued like wild beasts, and in- 
numerable c<nnpliments and favors are heaped upon 
the lukewarm disciples of Luther. Ax^ the Catholic 
Church and her faithful subjugated, and is Protestant- 
ism making progress f You do not believe it yourself I 
Ko ; a tiiousand times no; Catholics are not what you 
say they are, or what you desire they oliould be. Un- 
able to conquer tiiem, yon have tried tojpoison their 
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f aitb, and this importent nndertftkiiig htenag failed, 
joa wish to demolish their Ghufoh. It wae M. Thiers, 
X think, who onoe sud, ''Those who feed on Ihe Gsthcdio 
priest die of it.** I know not when this phenomenon of 
political digestion will manifest itself in Geimanj. In 
anj ease, if the Jews and Protestants have in their 
hands the oommeroe of iatelleotnal works, whidh is 
partiall J inezacty Catholics certainly haiw» so to sa j, 
the aotoal monopoly of the great spiritaal works ia 
Germany. 

** The Befonaation," oondvdes IL de LaTeteye, 
*' has oommnnicated to the eoimttieB thathaire adopted 
it a yigor ol wliioh histoiy can asavoel^ take a»- 
oonnl" He then pxanomioes a pompons tfaiogy on 
the Netherlands, Sweden, England sad the United 
Btates^'i' whose material TiotDries and recent proqfMcify 
he ccmizasts with the fallen greatness of fi^Niin, the 
modem revolntions of FMnee, and the recant defeats 
of the House of Anstria» Ail this mode of argument H 
a tiotcHnons demonstration of the enot into which pre- 
jadioe plunges M. de Lavefeye^ If ^pain, France and 
Austria haye at certain periods oocopied the foremost 
raidk in what we call the family of nations, it is shown 
that the Oatholio religion opposes fio obstade to 
a nation's temporal greatness. If, en the other hand, 
Holland and Sweden have also at a certain epoch, 

* Ta Hie Prenoh edition Pranda and fhe following pMwage 
of the first edition h»Te been omitted: "Protetftsnt FmMia 
oonqnen two empires, each twice m popnlons as itself, the first 
la seven weeks, the second hi se^n months.** This military aiw 
gtunent is truly surprising from the pea of an economist. In 
me beginning of tbiB century Prussia was beaten in a idngle day 
atJena. Was that the fault of Dr. Lnthsr? 
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vHoh exists no longer, exerdseda preponderating 
inflnenoe in the political world, it is clear that Pro- 
testantism is not a safeguard against decay. How 
is it that M. de Laveleye has not seen the eflTect 
of snuh a mode of reasoning? He prophesies 
also against the Oatholio Ohnrch that in two cen- 
turies Asia will belong to the schismatic Sdayes — 
Oesaro-popism would be, therefore, superior even to 
Protestantism, since the Bnssians wonld sncceed in 
in dnving the English from Asia. " Two centuries 
ago,'* says our author, "the supremacy belonged with- 
out dispute to the OathoUc States. The others were on- 
ly second-rate powers. To-day, put France, Austria, 
Italy and South America on one side, and on the other, 
Bussia, the Qerman Empire, England and North 
America, evidently the predomiannce has jiassed to the 
heretics and eohismcUice," Such, then, is the influ- 
ence which the prestige of success and strength exer- 
cises over men who believe themselves to be moredear^ 
sighted. In effect,Italy," a geogriiphical expression,'' 
exists as a kingdom dear to the Liberals only since 
1859; until 1866, no one said that Austria was inferior 
to Prussia: France, to whidi M. de Laveleyeowes his 
reputation, is disdainful to certain philosophers only 
since 1870; the Qerman Empire dates from yesterday 
and does not yet enjoy the conditions of stability; Bus- 
sia, which preserved its equanimity, amid the mortifi- 
cations of its defeats and powerlessness, became, sud- 
denly and without exhibiting any effort, the arbiter be- 
tween the powers of Europe. Why? Because it was not 
Catholic? Evidently not, but because, in a balance of 
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perfect eqnilibrinin, two potmcLi of powder, whether 
manufactured by Protestants, Oatholios or Greeks, 
always gain the advantage over one ponnd. In other 
words, Bnssia is at this moment the arbiter of the 
balance of power inEurope. Perhaps Austria will be so 
to-morrow; and after to-morrow, Italy. Who knows 
but that the turn of Spain will come again, perhaps, 
next. 

The attempt to combat the Church with economical 
formulas is not new. M. Napoleon Boussel, a French 
Protestant pastor, had, already twenty years ago, tried 
to use this tin armor at his own expense. His book, 
**Ze8 NaUona Cath^liquen et lea Nations Protestantea 
Conaidireee sous le triple rapport du Bien-etre^dea 
lAmtUrea etdekt MoraliU,** is already forgotten. Bat 
the critioism with which it was honored by a witty 
sceptic, M. John Lemoinne, of the French Academy, 
has lost none of its freshness. I take the liberty of re- 
producing it here almost entire, from Mgr. de Sugar's 
excellent little book, entitled ** Caaaerie aur le Prot^ 
estantiame WavtjofardHhui :" 

** We opened this book with the desire of saying all 
the good we could of it, but with the best will in the 
world it is impossible for ub to consider it either as a 
good book or as a good action. The author . . . has 
compiled a book Which advocates, to say the least, the 
crudest, the most senseless, and the most desperate ma- 
teriatLsm. In truth ; if a miniater of the Ooapel has only 
this sort of moralit^r to present to the world; if, Protestant 
or Catholic, whatever he may be, he has no other con- 
•luMon to draw from history, then the only thing men 
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nim and maiuuie tbeix aflSuni caralnllT : tbA ziohMt aro 
«liK»j« ttie loosi mfcaoiiA. 3aoli veadiiig aa tida grievea 
tba baavjfe* 

<dio wili^ Piolfwtaiifc miiiiyiB »y ?K l ^ t^i ibxacloilid rela- 
tion of weU-baing, intellect and molality. In thia 
coropariaoai, onfortiuuit^ly, moralitj^ whieh ought to 
kave a right to the fixat pUoe, oooupias onlj the Irndt 
md leaat imiNMrtant ; intelkot holda the aeocmd rank, 
and, aa ui the title weU-bea« ia pxominent^ it atrata 
ainfficr in a ffaudr maiuifiv* 

*'In two ^wnea VL Bonaael deiponatratea, 'with 
laisia reinf oioaoGMnti of Qgurea, th%t Firoteatanta aca 
infinitol J batter off in thia wodd than Oatholim ■ 
thibt they haTo. nova reyennaat noze indnatries^ mofo 
aeooxitiea, iDOpe Unan and more boota. Until the pirea^ 
«nt moment wa alwaya beUeved that at the laat judgment 
Qod -would put the good on one nide and the bad <a 
tba other; bnt in M. Bonaaera ayatem humanity is di- 
vided into two other eatagmes, that of /a^» and that ok 
thin people; God will no longer try the reina and 
hearts,^ but the stomacha. If M. Bonaael alilowed St 
Peter to gnard the ^itranoe to heaven, he wonld cer- 
tainly give him insimetion, aa at the Tniletiea, to 
allow no one to pass in but the well-behaved and weU 
dressed. In the Protestant theology, a decent 
appdwnuiise ia tha one thing neoeasaiy for aalvaUon. 



Mores up tiba aecooAtft oi all Catljtolie fm4 Pirotestaut 
^fmntnas ; it ia pttrtiij a (double entrj ey^i^sa of book* 
loM^iog. *'OsB tiata giomid of veU-beisg, M» iU)«w«l 
«p4 Ppoten t aatjagi leiga aa mastofl. Tb^yaratkeriob*' 
aot. Look, foraxBD^Ia, al4^^fig«peirbi^tixia0ada»d 
mretebad irebuid pTeaenia b j the auto of b«»r Froieftt- 
fljBik sttlera! M. Boiuwal gi^ea va, all^ au <»ffi«ial x^ 
povfcy the. ataitatioA ol a paiiah of four tiioiMaiid ii)kAbi<> 
4aulia---all Oai^Mdaaa, he ia eaxefnl to add ; aiul ti3beaa 
lonar tilioiiflaiid Cathdien poasesa between tbew ewft cmf% 
mm ploagb, aixleeii hazxowB, ejgbt 8a4(ll^ t«» side 
aaddles, Beyen table forks, ninety-tfaree duusBy two 
kundied aad ferty-ttiree atoola, twentj-aevaa geeae, 
tioee tnrkeya, two liatv mattreaaes, eigkt afcraw i&atr 
tfesaea, eight bvonae eandkaticka, tfayee watebaa/s 
Bfihool, a ludesty bo hata, no €Ao€kM^ no boote, no toy* 
Ripay no eanota. Let na atop a littie in thia enmneis 
atioii ; M. Bottssel cites entire pages ei it; and altar 
having gone through with ttiis Mnd oi hoapital Tiaiting^ 
he triumphantly exclaims : * Let us cross the channel, 
and after having seen Catholic Ireland and its miaerieB^ 
contemplate Protestant Scotlandand its pro»perify/ 

^ 'Like people who have the jaundice, and to whom 
everything appears yellow, M. Boussel goes searching 
through Catholicism even into comers where one 
would have never imagined that he could nestle. He 
cites^ for example, the story of a pugilistic scene whi<^ 
occurs in Ireland, the combatants thrashing each other 
soundly, the witnesses reflreshing them with vinegar, 
and making them awattow some whiakey, finally all 
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the casiomary aoocnnpaiiimentB to this kind of ez6]> 
oise. But can you gaess where the Boaudal lies? It 
is that these Irish fight with sticks instead of striking 
each other with the fists, as the noble profe88ionai 
boxers of England do / M. Bonssel gravely cites this 
fact as an example of the groesness of Irish and Oatho- 
lie manners. How difilarent from those noble ProtetU 
ant boxers and from those admirable fisticnffe nndonbt* 
edly inspired by faith I Set two boxers at it, <me 
Oatholio and the other Protestant, one will be distin- 
gnished from the other by the greater or lees vigor of 
his elbows : this is a new criterion of which we never 
dreamt before. 

''Continning his tonr of the world, IC. Bonssel snb- 
jocts Catholic and Protestant Switzerland to the same 
pfooess of comparison, A traveller comes into a Cath- 
olic canton and his first remark is : 'what nastineesl 
what a yellow, black, and li>id tinge V It is agreed 
that all Catholios are yellow. Here is another imprea- 
sion of travel; we quote it : *By two o'dodk we ar- 
rived at Flnelen ; this patch of Catholidsm was an« 
nonnced to ns by four wennish creatures, six scabby 
wretches, half a dozen miserable devils in rags who 
appeared to have come out of the grave • . / We 
see that this is better and better; a litfcle while ago the 
Catholics were ^eZtou;, now they are all scabby. Let 
us turn our eyes away from this sickening spectacle 
and hasten to relieve them by the sight of a Protest* 
ant land. 'How many dales J what cultivation V ex- 
claims M. BousseL 'How much abundance and in- 
dustry! Zuridi and its beautiful environs appear to me 
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to be the home of wisdom, moderation, comfort and 
happiness • • • We entered a cottage where the 
mistress of the house offered as milk and cherries, and 
placed on the tabl^ nine or ten large silver spoons.' 

. . • Are yoa listening attentively 1 Ten silver 
spoons ! What holy people I It is not these ecabby 
Catholics, these livid folks, that conld show so many 
of them. "Do you wish to follow M. Bonssel into 
Spain ! There once more, with a numerous reinforce- 
ment of quotations, he will prove to you that the roads 
are badly kept, that the inns are dirty, and that they 
eat off pewter vessels; he will then compare this 
land of Catholicism with that land of Protestantism, 
England, which, in its turn, is mentioned in connection 
with its silver services, its railways, its' linens, etc, 

** We do not confine ourselves to accompanying 11. 
Boussel through all his peregrinations, we do not deny 
the exactitude of his reckonings, and we leave to Prot- 
estantiflm the benefit of its plate. But did M. 
Boussel, when he travelled in Ireland, for example, 
never experience the least remorse of conscience? Has 
he never asked himself whether Protestants had not 
some hand in the misery of this Catholic coimtiy ? If 
the Protestants represent no more than a tenth of the 
population of Ireland, with what right did they lay 
a heavy hand on all the properly and revenues of the 
Catholic Church ? And when M. Boussel, to prove 
that Catholics are no longer oppressed in Ireland, tells 
us that they have four archbishops, twenty-three 
bishopSy 2,600 churches, and more than 2,000 priests, 
how is it thai! h^ dpes not ini^ress 9, little i^dmiriytion 
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lor this nation of mendicants which finds means In its 
miseiy to support its churches, whilst the Protestant 
bishops and ministers live sumptuously and plentifully 
on the profits of confiscation ? H^ i^ it that a minis- 
ter of the Gospel is forgetfxil of thes% simple words : 

* Amen, I say to yon, this poor widow hath cast in 
more than all they who have oast into the treasury. 
For all they did cas^ in of their abundance ; but she of 
her want cast in aU she had, eyen her whole lining.' 

^*But M. Boussel has kept for France the moat brii- 
liant, the most inyincible of all his arguments. Listen 
to it : * Persecuted for centuries, despoiled of their pos- 
sessions, French Protestants should be to-day, not on a 
leyel with, but eyen far below the rest of the nation in 
regard to riches. Is it so ? If we wished to consult 
only publio opinion, we might say that the conscience 
of the reader has answered already.' 

'< We entreat you to admire, in passing, the singular 
duty that conscience performs here ; but let us allow the 
author to continue : 

<< *But we desire to assert nothing, not eycax what is 
eyident, without basing our assertions on documents. 
Those which we haye produced on this subjject are au- 
thentic and of the greatest importance.' 

** Here we trembled for Catholicism. What is going 
to become of it? Let us re-assure ourselyes; it is a 
bag of crowns, only a shower of big pennies. 3ML 
Boussel explains to us in detail that he procured the 
amount of the quota mobilier, paid by the Protestants 
oi the Department of the Seine. The list is litho- 
graphed ; it is in his handSi and on this basis he ftncis 
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that the average paid by all the inhabitants of PariB is 
33 francs and 4 centimes, and the average paid by Fro- 
testaats, 87 francs 1 ceotimei, * Thus,' he says, * French 
Protestants possess three times more riches than their 
Boman Catholic fellow-countrymen.' After such a blow 
Catholicism ought to surrender ; nr qnestianably it will 
never get over the qnota mobllier. But why has not 
li. Bonssfll, whilst ha was in the hnmor of making ont 
aoooonts, also consulted the qnota paid by another 
pCMPtioii ci the popnlaitiony to whom we have no inten- 
tion of saying anything hurt! al, bat who generally paaa 
lor being very well qnotedr— we wish to speak of tiie 
Jews. Who knomu bat thai he might have f onnd the 
Twaelitea still ridier, and conaeqaent)^ still more vif- 
tnoiis than the Protestants ? 

** Bnty ooaee mote^ we do not wish to contest M» 
Boossel^s igorea, nor distarb his triumph. We leave 
him to mount on his Protestant pyramid of five irana 
pieeea and there sing hm GRoria in JExceUU. Some- 
body has said : ' Amen, I say to you that a ri<^ man 
rinU hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And 
again I say to you: It si easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye ol a needle than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven.' We ecmld 
nake some other quotations whieh would be equally 
aa good as those oi M. BcK^ssely but we are not com- 
petent to praaeh a senno«« M. Boussel, perhaps^ 
sinoevely believed that he was writing a moral and re- 
ligieus hook ; seotaxiaa l»gotry baa blinded him, and 
we regret having to repeat that hja oonalusions are 
itialljr saatevialiatie*" 
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GATHOIiIOS AMD COLONIZATIOH. 

Ibe Pretended StorOity of Catholic Commiinitiefl— What is 
called Colonizing— Catholics in the Philip pine lelands— In 
China— The British Colonies— The Dutch Colonies— Catho- 
lics in the United States— The Colonies of the Catholio 
missionaries— Belgian Missionarj Colonists. 

After this Btnmge oandnsion, M. de Laveleye loses 
all eelf-oontarol. He writes : 

" Nations sabject to Borne appear to be afSicied with 
sterility; they no longer colonize; they have no power 
of expansion* The words employed by M. Thiers to 
depict their religipns capital, Borne, viduitas et aterUU 
tcu, might be equally applied to them« Their past is 
brilliant, bat the present is dark and the future dis* 
quieting." 

Viduitas et sterilitas / Is it really M. Thiers who 
dared to express himself thus ? %L Thiers, a childless 
man, whose whole life has been fruitful only in reyo* 
lutionary inspirations, who has labored for the ruin of 
all the powers which have been contemporaneous with 
him in France, including his own among the rest. M, 
Thiers, the widower of two governments which he had 
espoused, alter a long interval, in 1840 and 1870, M. 
Thiers who, according to Yon Amim, '^crosses rivers 
on a tight-rope laid alongside a first-rate bridge," 
would dare to speak to us of the widowhood and baas 
renness of the Bome of the Popes ? The Bome of the 
Popes was never less a widow and more fruitful than mb 
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the present moment. Never, at any period of histoiy 
have the ejee of mortals, throughout the two hemi- 
spheres, been turned with more lore or more hatred 
towards Rome, the See of Peter, Capitoli immobile 
9axam. Is it to admire the ruins of the city of the 
GsBsars or to study the projects of Ghuibaldi that mul- 
titudes of pilgrims set out eyery day, so to speak, 
from eyery part of the world? Leaye the triple 
orownout of the question if you will, but answer this : 
is there in the uniyerse another man who bears the 
mark of royalty on his brow in a more remarkable man- 
ner than does Pius IX? Is there, I do not say in this 
century alone, but in the last six centuries, a Pope 
whose teachings, simple recommendations and entire 
pontificate haye been more fruitful ? The reestablish- 
ment of the Catholic hierarchy in Holland and Eng- 
land, the organissation of more than fifty new dioceses 
in America^ the foundation of the great Church of 
the United States, that of Australia, that of Tasmania, 
eta, etc., the colossal^rork accomplished by the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda — dare you call these 
prodigies acts of sterility? Neyer has the Spouse 
of Christ, the Church, been more closely united with 
the Pope ; do the proclamation of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, the Council of the Vatican, 
the oonatitution Dei Filiue^ a masterpiece of philoso- 
phy on the relations of reason and faith, the consti- 
tution Pcuior Mtemus^ the encyclicals Mirari voe 
and Quanta eura, thrown like a challenge to the tri- 
umphant Liberalism of this century, and 
twenty other important documents addressed 
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tnHIH ei orbi oonstitate «ote <»f powerleefliieM? 
At what eiKxsh haye sdiisms and heresiM been less 
dangerous to the miitj of the Univ^sal Ohtiroh ? B 
is snfficient, in reply, to consider the Old Catholies be- 
nnmbed in tiie midst of the greatest militarj power 
now in the world. There reigns in the Oatbc^o C&nr^ 
00 great an affection for the Pope, and the'aotionof the 
Pope in the goremment of the XJniyeraal CSifirdi is so 
fraitfnl, that it is really puerile on the part of its ad« 
rersaries to attettipt to deny facts so palpable. I 
conld understand, from a certain point of view, bow a 
sincere adyersaiy might be a little frightened at eo om-^ 
inons a sitnatian, but I do not really know how to 
qnalify the bmtal denial of a fact which stares ns in 
the face and is in reality invisible only to the blind. 

Nationalities submitted to Bcme no longer cokmize * 
Bnt, great Qod, who, I ask, stiU oosktinne to colonise 
outside Catholic pec^les ? To whom do we owe, so to 
say, all the colonies tiiat exist in the world, if it is not 
to CaliiolicBt I assert tiiat thike never was but one 
Ghnrch whi^ knew, and whidi still knows, how to ed- 
onisse, and this is ihe Oatholic, Apostolio and Bomaa 
Chtiroh. I am sorry to haye to spetk thus to Prof, de 
Xiaveleye whose economical ideaa are going to be put 
to a severe test, lii the histocical meaning of the woid^ 
to colonize a conntry is to confer nponitthe bmiefitsof 
oivilizatioii. The g^attiidi adventorars -wbo tnnied 
America to prc^t in the aizteenth century, and tiia 
Anglo-Saxon pirates or traders who, in the last and 
even in the present oentory, " coloniaed " certain ooim- 
tries by first dflpc^latkig jUmdi of their native iidiabK 
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itantB, we will not eall oolonists. No one profeBses 
nMvareqMotthftn I do for the dTil Tirtnes of the 
English and Dateh, bat it i« not to the^r colonial pol- 
icj thai I will go to look lor new motivee for admiration. 
The most beaatifol colonies known in the history of 
modem times down to the French Revolution are dne 
to Spam,Porti]gBl And France, acting at epochs when, 
oontrary to ]£• de Layeleje's theory, i&ese Gatholio 
countries were precisely more ^'subject to Borne," at 
least formaUy, than they axe to-day ; bnt these colo- 
nies began to get rid of the influence of the mother 
country precisely at the moment when the latter was 
becoming less *' submissive to B(»ne/' in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, in the' age of Voltaire, 
the Encyclopeddists, the persecutors of the Jesuits, 
Pombal, Aranda, OhcHseul and Mirabeau. I have not 
to re-write here this lamentable history ; everyone 
knows witii how mv^ skill the Dutch and English took 
advantage of this situation to wrest such flourishing 
establishments from^the Catholics. The Spanish and 
Portuguese colcmies resisted s^aration from their 
mother country, so to say, until the departure of the 
last Jesoit. All the ancient colonies, in spite of the 
ravages that the Liberal ideas caused in them, still bear 
the traces of the splendor of the time when they were 
moxe ^submissive to Rome." The Catholic Spaniards, 
Portuguese and French did not-b^gin by proscribing the 
izidigenoQS inhabitants ; they baptized them, '* elevat- 
ed " them, intermarried with them ; in a word, they 
colonized like Christians. Neither the English, nor 
even the Dutch have in any way followed these exam- 
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pies. They built connimg hooBes md earned on a 
profitable trade. What am I saying^ They have 
everywhere deBt^yed, as mach as it lay in their power, 
the flonrishing Ohristian oommaiiities founded, in the 
East especially, by the religions Portngnese, Spaniards 
and French. The history of the Ohristian eoloniaation 
realized in the Indies and Japan by St. Francis Xa- 
vier, is morally admirable and materially ten tunes 
more astonishing than the expedition of Alexander of 
Macedonia. Have yon, then, never read it? And were 
not the exploits of the Franciscans and Jesuits in Ohina, 
those Ohristian epics, related to yon on yonr mother's 
knee ? or have you never perfumed the intellect of 
yonr children with them? When English and Dutch 
Protestants arrived, all this nasc^it civilization was 
destroyed, to be replaced by mere traffic; what re- 
mained of it was spoiled by the European Liberals, by 
Aranda, Pombal and others. Ah J if you desire to 
make the apology of the Oatholic CQiuroh, attract pub- 
lic attention to colonization, to the missions, to the 
Propagation of the Faith, to its Annals, to the Work 
for the Propagation of the Faith, to the Oosgregation 
of the Propaganda at Home, a colossal, humanitarian 
and universal institution which bears the stamp of 
divinity. 

An English writer, Mr. T. W. M. Marshall, has 
written on this subject a work, entitled "Ohristian 
Missions." I know no treatise on political or social 
economy that gives more complete information or more 
luminous instruction on the true riches of Ohristian 
nations, qr on the conditions of civilization among peo- 
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pl60 *' Bitting in the shadow of death.'' I haTe just 
read oyer again in this excellent book the paragraph 
relating to the Philippine Islandci, one of thoee fayored 
comers of the world, like the Tyrol, so much despised 
by M. de Layeleye. In 1858 Mr. Crawford, formerly 
goyemor of Singapore, made the following declaration 
at a meeting for the Protestant missions : " In the 
Philippine Islands the Spaniards haye conyerted to 
the Catholic Faith seyeral millions of the natiyes, and 
an immense amelioration in their social condition has 
been the consequence.'** Sir H. Ellis, a Protestant hos- 
tile to Catholics, acknowledges, in his *' Journal of an 
Embassy to China" (Chapter yiii, page 442), that *'great 
praise is due to the Spaniards for the eatablUhment of 
schools throughotU the entire colony ^ and for their on- 
oeasing efforts to propagate Christianity by the best of 
means — the diffusion of Christian instruction.^ Mrs. 
Morell, the wife of an American captain, expresses 
herself thus about Manilla in her ''^Impressions of 
Trayel " : ''In Manilla there are more conyents 
than in any other city in the world of equal 
population, and both natiyes and foreigners are 
imanimous in acknowledging that they follow 
excellent rules. All appear to be occupied 
in useful work ; idleness is banished from among them . 
. • Bom a Protestant, I belieye that I will die a 

Protestant, but henceforward I will be more charitable 
towards all those who profess to loye Gk)d and religion, 
whateyer may be their form of belief. " Another Amer- 



oThe TimeM of the 2d of December, 1868. 
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lean writer addressed the following report to Mr. C. J. 
IhgersoU : " The colony is very fiouri^ung. Nearly 
all the Tagalos and Horaforos natives have been oon- 
Y3rted to the Catholic faith. There are three stif&agan 
bishoxw in the province ; one of them, the Bishop of 
New Segovia, in the Isle of Ltigon, wrote to me in 1837 
that his diocese contained more tiian 600,000 Christians. " 
Let the reader, adds Mr. Marshall, compare these re- 
sults with the history of the Dutch and English mis- 
sions in the Indian archipelago. The influence of the 
clergy in the Philippines, in spite of the small propor- 
tion of the Spaniards to the natives, is attested by very 
many writers. Sir John Bomnng, whom we knew at 
Brussells to be far from ** derical,*' wrote in 185$ : 
^'The Catholic clergy exercise an influence which 
would appear magical if it was not regarded as divine 
by their partisans.'* 

In his ^^BecoUections of Manilla and the Fhilippines, '' 
Mr. Bobert MacMicking, a determined Protestant, 
since he is a Scotchman, speaks thus, in 1861, of the 
Philippine Islands, where he resided for several years : 
'** The natives were not subjected to Bpsm by her war- 
riors, nor by her steel-clad knights, but by the soldiers 
of the cross, by the priests who inflamed them with 
their own ardor for the cause of Christ'* He acknowl- 
edges also that the suppression of the Jesuits, who were 
banished from the Islands in 1768, had the most disas. 
trous effects on commerce and agricvUture, "The 
Church," he adds, "has proved for a long time that it 
^ as the least expensive and the most efficacious instru- 
merit of order and good government at the same time ; 
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fiittt it taii^ tine pecyle to vead at least their piajer- 
bodke and other maniiala ai piety. There are yerjiew 
Indiafia who know not how to t^fd, audi remarked that 
the iahabiftantB oi Manilla serving on board ci veasela 
and "**if^ ap their equipage are much more frequent- 
ly capable of signing their names than the English ma- 
zinaEB in the Philippines." There are ver^ few Indiana 
who kauAD not how to read. And this result has been 
obtained in a nuigical^f derical conntry^ as Sir John 
Bowriag vonid say, in aooontry that has beoome £^Mm- 
ish, without any liberal associoHon^ education league, 
<» the paaaoea of the "giatuitoTU-lay-obligatoxy" in- 
stmotton. Strange^ very strange. Mr. MaoMicking 
oonohides his report with this appreoiation of the 
present Spamsh missionajieB: 

^'Xhese generoas meai hare penetrated where the 
soldiers dared not enter with anns in their hands, and 
it is tme to say that the sword has giyen^ way to the 
gown with the best oonsequenoes, in submitting these 
savage Indians to the Bonum Oatholio faith, by intro- 
ducing the arte and eiviiization among them. Hun- 
dreds, I win say even tiiousands, of &ese savages, are 
now peaoeful onl t iv a t o rs, having learned from these 
good Fathers how to till tiie soil, instead of living, as 
they had done previou8ly,on the products ci the ohase, 
and in perpetual hostility with one another."* 

^ Th» nations subject to Borne appear to be afflicted 
with BtexJHty; they no longer colonize." Here, says 

* Christian MUHong, by T. W. M. Marshall. See also, in the 
JBew€ Ginirale for 1874, toL 19 page 831. a very interestiiig 
tftteto ty tf. J. de Petit, enticed, ^ikmoenvr$ dd$ Jle$ FhUip- 
pines. 
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IC de IiaTeleyey is an «xftmple of ii taken al hasaid : 
" The CbnntdeBeaiiTairaxriTBa at Canton; he there 
Bees an islet, Sha^Myan^ aitnated in the middle of the 
ziTer, and ceded to France and England. The traTeler 
is strack with the contrast which the part ceded to 
England bears with that which belongs to France. In 
six years (1867) there are already a little English vil- 
lage, a Protestant chnroh, a crioket ground, a race 
coarse, spadons Yillas, and magnifioent godowna for 
the great theif erons houses of Ohina. A roadway sep* 
erates the British from the French territory. On oars 
there are damps of xmcared trees, noisances, wander- 
ing dogs, cats, moles, bnt not a single honse."* 

This example, taken at hazard^ is very nnhapplly 
chosen. I sappose that ]£. de Laveleye does not con- 
sider as colonissers the English merchants who go to 
Canton to try and carry on a profitable basiness. If 
the ciickQJb-groond, whose description delights him, 
belongs to Protestant missionaries, we mast confeaa 
that he might find a fitter object for his admiration ; 
for French Catholic missionaries hare something else 
to do in China besides playing cricket on the sea-shore; 
they penetrate into the interior to become martyrs 
after having preached the Christian faith and ** colon- 
ized " China. Herr Schaepman has, moreover, already 
refuted this whim of M. de Beauvoir, by citing another 
passage from the book of this Catholic gentleman, the 
travelling companion of the Due de Penthi&vre, a des- 
cendant of St 'Louis : 

* Voyage auUmr eiu Monde, yoL 2, p. 427. 
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" If I am aflSioted ainoe leaying Singapore at seeing 
how poor Fienoh oommeroe is in the extreme East, 
and how the tricolor appears bnt as a rara avis in 
ierris^ the general impression made on me bears at 
present less the character of despair and more that of 
oonsolation. Yes, it is trne ; England, the qneen of 
the seas, is material mistress of the Asiatic empires bj 
her colossal commerce; she imports into them her bales 
of cotton, and exports teas and silks for the million ; 
but France is the coimtry of ideas, and she brings them 
eyen into the most unknown regions of Ohina. Let 
Qs help on as mnch as we can this moral force, Tivif y- 
ing and inexhanstible, exalted by the pnrily and pov- 
etty of its agents, illustrated by martyrs and corrobo- 
rated by faith r'* 

One is also quite natnrally induced by this little in- 
cident, which is not wanting in interest, to open the 
recent book of a statesman, yery weU known in Europr, 
the Baron yon Hiibner, formerly Austrian ambassador 
at Paris. One of our friends has spoken of this work 
of Yon Hiibner, as it deseryed, in explaining for what 
motiyes the opinion of the author had so much au- 
thorii^ in this matter. Baron yon Hiibner begins by 
affirming that a nation can be great without haying the 
yooation of colonizing in the modem sense of the word ; 
then he says : 

''Besides, what is the meaning of colonization? Is it 
merely tiie clearing of the soil? In this point of yiew 
the colonies of Louis XIV. in Oanada would compare 
■■II ' 

* Java, Siam, Camton, Vcyagt axUowr dm Momdff p. 438. 
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fftvorablj with the mo8t flonnshing of thoss of other 
nations. Is it to vrcftk the ground for the profit of the 
immigrants ? In that ease the English deserve the 
palm which all the world allows them. Bat if we un- 
derstand by oolonization, oariTing eivilizafldon into the 
hearts of tile natiye popvlation whose teixitozj jaa 
occnpy, then the Portngaese and Spaniards of ^e six- 
teenth and seventeen^ eentories seem to me -io have 
been the foremost colonizers in (3ie wockL HzstomB 
writlen^:do not let ns forget it— by pens whidi were any- 
thing but impartdal, hove tarnished (and jiMlly, if the 
facts related be tme) the reputation of the Spanish and 
Fartngnese conqtterors, and aooosed them of xmheoed- 
of acts of cmelly,oppre8n(m, and wrcmg. Even those 
who were reported gentle and humane employed 
means which onr own centiny wotiM not atand for a 
moment. Bttt these kingdoms beycmd^eseas were 
rich and prosperous, and the capitals of i&e presiden- 
eioB became the centres of civilization. The natives 
flocked into them, and iock back to their homeis, with 
the Hght of Ghristianify (though perhaps f e^le «ad 
uncertain) the ideas and usages (though very imper- 
fect also) of dvilized life. The prc^iress made was 
real and lasting. Witaesses who are bey<Mid suspioicxi 
— travellers who, like Alexander Humboldt, have visit- 
ed the Spanish colonies at the beginning of fhia o^i- 
tury — ^that is, at a time when Spain hersdf had long 
since fidlen from her rank among the first powers of 
Europe — ^speak with admiration of the organization 
idle had left behind-K^ the reguhffity of theadmisifl- 
traoive serviee in these ookmies— -of the aecuril^ and 
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order wMcli reigned there, and of the wisdom of the 
eolonial laws, drawn up and codified under the reign 
of the Philips. The Oonrt of Madrid, it is true, drew 
from its territories beyond the seas a quantity of pre- 
cious metals ; but on the other hand the mother-coun- 
try gave her blood. The constaint emigration which 
finally exhausted Spain is, in truth, one of the pzind- 
pal causes of the rapid decadence of this noble and 
chivfldrous nation. Even to thid day the young men 
of certain provinces expatriate themselTcs in crowds. 
In iiie north, and especially in the Asturias, one only 
sees women and old men. The young ones are gone 
to Havana, Peru, or to Bio de la Plata. When traver- 
sing the hamlets buried in the gorges of fite Canta- 
brian mountains I used to see notices put up in every 
direction announcing the departure of such and such 
ships from Santander, Gijon, and Bibadesilla, for 
Cuba and South America — aH, it was stated, fnrmshed 
with a suzgeon and a chaplain. Alas 1 bol^ one and 
&e other are necessary, for in these passages the mor- 
tality is frightful Every one of these emigrants (and 
formerly even more so than now) becomes, very often 
unknown to himself, an agent of civilizatron. Thtts, 
see the results. Wherever the Spaniards have 
reigned we find Indian tribes who have embraced 
Christianity, and adopted, in a certain measure, our 
habits and ideas. The greater part of the politicians 
whom we now see at the head of their republics ar» of 
Indian origin. I have had pure redskins as coUeagoes; 
wid-I have seen ladies of the same ixknr^ dressed by 
Worthy delighting in PattTs roulades. I do not quote 
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these personages as models of statesmen; or these fair 
oritica as great authorities in music; but the fact is 
none the less significant. Well, this is the work of 
Spanish colonization. Oan one say the same thing of 
the effect of English emigration ? Evidentlj not I 
set aside all question of India, which I have not yet 
yisited. But everywhere, especially in North Ameri- 
ca, the contact of the Anglo-Saxon race with semi- 
barbarous sayages is fatal to the latter. They only 
adopt European vices; they hate and fly from us, and 
that is the wisest thing they can do; or else they per- 
ish miserably. In every way they remain what they 
have always been — savages. But what is the use of 
riiflATiaaing the Comparative merits of different nations ? 
Bather let us render to each their due."* 

Farther on Baron von Hiibner adds : 

*'France is rich enough to pay for her glory, her ideas, 
her caprices, and even her faults. Since the days of 
liouis XrV. she has held to the idea of pervading the 
whole earth, and striMng all nations with the prestige 
of her greatness. The pursuance of this policy im- 
poses upon her, it is true, in these distant regions, 
gacriflces which are not strictly in accordance with the 
material interests of her traders. But this considera- 
tion does not stop her. She has given herself the hon- 
orable and civilizing mission of protecting her 
co-religionists all over the world. Do not let us look 
too closely into her motives, which perhaps are not all 
purely religious. The results have been, and are, as 

*A Bamble Bound the World, by M. le Baron de Huhner, 
tranalated by Lady Herbert; p. i48 (New York, X874.) 
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ereryane mnflt allow, the most importaut servioes that 
could be rendered to humanity. 

*'In the world of ideas, the French are the most ez- 
pansiye people is the tmiyerBe. By doing both great 
good and some harm, they haye impregnated the whole 
civilized world with their tastes, their ideas, and eyen 
with their fashions. Bat no nation has so great a disliki^ 
to leaye their homes. French emigrants axe the least 
nnmerons eyerywhere; and eyen those one does meet 
with are not (saying certarn honorable exceptions) the 
brightest specimens of their nation. The tmtfi is, that 
France offers to her children space and means where* 
with to support them, to arriye at a comfortable in- 
dependence, and occasionally, to riches and the highest 
oflSces in the state. Those who quit her shores rarely 
find, beyond them, the fortune which tliey haye dis- 
dained to seek at home. But, side by side with these 
emigrants, who are not always successful, there are 
others, who, while liying and acting in comparatiye 
obscurity, surround themselyes in their distant coun- 
tiy with an aureola of imperishable glory. In Ohina, 
as in eyery other foreign land, whereyer you see aboye 
the Consulate the French flag flying, you peroeiye 
likewise, in the neighborhood, the spire of a church, 
and alongside a conyent, a school, a hospital. There 
human minds are being enlightened by dyilization, 
and human hearts by faith; there the wounds of both 
souls and bodies are healed, miseries are alleyiated, 
and the apostolic virtues of charity, love, self-abne- 
gation, patience, and deyotion are exercised in the 
highest degree. All these missionaries and Sisters 
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are not Frmoh, it is tnie : Italy, Spain, aiid Belgium 
have famished their contingent ; bat the great ma- 
jority of these Christian heroes «Bid heroines belong to 
France ; and it is France which diields ihem witii her 
powerfol protection."* 

There is no writer at present who is of more antibor- 
itj in matters c^ eol<Musation than IL X. Harmier. 
His last bookt contains a yery inteiefiiting ehi^er 
entitled : " La Frwru» da»8 sea coloniee.*' I borrow 
this quotation from it : 

^^Disastrons wars and lamentable treaties have taken 
from OS most of oar ancient possessions. But w^have 
kft on them aprofoond impressi<»i. A distingaii&ed 
English writer, Anthony TroUope, recently Tisitedthe 
AntiUes,and there he was witness of tiie persistency of 
the attachment to France in islands formerly goremed 
by France, not nninterruptedly daring centories, bat 
daring a small nnmber of years : Santo Domingo, To- 
bago, Santa Lucia, Trinidad ; Trinidad, first oconpied 
by the Spaniards, then by the English, conquered and 
restored to Spain by the French, then retaken anew 
by the English. What language, says Mx. TroUope^ 
do you think they speak in tiiis island in whidi we 
have a goYemor, an administratiye coandl, a garrison 
and important counting houses? English? No. Span- 
ish? Na But French. The whole population is French 
by its idioms, by its customs and by its Oatholieism. 
To thk honest avowal Mr. Trollope adds: there is a 



*A Saml)le Bound the World, page 456. 
4 En Fays Lointains, par X. Marmier, de rAcademte Tran- 
^tiae. (Paris: Haehetto, 1876.) 
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Catholic bishop there -who receiyes a jeaxly pension 
from England whidi he distribateB entirely in alms. 
There, as well as wherever else old France has passed, 
its memory is associated with the yirtnes oi Oatholi- 
cism and the spirit of ohaiity. At St. Vincent we maj 
note another example of the attraotioa of o>iir emi- 
grants. The English having taken possession of tiiis 
island, the Oarribees, who ocenxned a p(»rtion of it, rose 
in arms on three different occasions to expel them,and 
call bcusk the French, whose domination they longed 
for." • 

The witty academician has brought together H host 
of facts of this kind. All have for object to prove the 
following thesis : 

*' It has been often said : France knows not how to 
colonize. Should we admit this reproach without con- 
testing it? The other nations are pleased with i»o- 
claiming their merits. We indecently let ours be 
depreciated, and sometimes we depreciate them onr- 
selves. We have been aocnsed of abandoning our- 
selves to futile vanities. It would be better for us 
to maintain ourselves in a just degree of pride. The 
history of our colonies is one of tiie noblest and often 
one of the most attractive pages of our annals. It has 
been eloquentiy and learnedly told on differentoocasions 
and in different places. I have no intention of retrace 
ing a new sketch of it. In collecting together my 
memories of travel, in adding to them recent studies, I 
would only show, by a few characteristic traits, the 
particular qualities of colonisation with which France 
hum been gifted on all ooeasicAB. Hardihood in enters 
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prise, generosity In Tiotory, dignity in misfortane. 
Other nations haye achieved more brilliant or more 
lasting snocesses. None has shown snch Tirtnes." 

M. X. Marmier's testimony is at least worth that of 
M. Thiers, who, forty years ago, wittily mooked the 
future of railways, and still belieyes, even to this day, 
in custom houses. The colonies of the French mission- 
aries in the present century recall the glory of the great 
Deacubradorea of the Iberian peninsula, and Algeria, 
colonized by the French within the last forty-five 
years, bears comparison with all the conq^iests made 
by the Anglo-Saxons since the reign of Louis XY. 
Father Marquette first explored the Meschacdb^, 
which Bobert Lasalle afterwards descended to give 
to France Louisiana, where Bienville afterwards founded 
New Orleans. Ghamplain laid the foundations ol 
the city of Quebec. This is how M. X. Marmier de- 
scribes the foundation of Montreal : 

"In 1641 two small vessels set out fromLaBochelle 
for Canada. On one of these ships was a holy maiden. 
Mile. Manse de Langres, who renounced a brilliant po- 
sition in her own country to devote herself to works of 
charity amid savage regions; on the other was a gentle- 
man of Champagne, M. de Maisonneuve, a priest, 
some soldiers and laborers, thirty persons in all. In 
the month of August the good travellers arrived at 
Quebec. The colony of this town tried to retain them. 
It was composed of two hundred souls. Thirty addi- 
tional heroes, what a precious reinforcement I But 
M. de Maisonneuve had made up his mind to go to 
Hochelaga, and he wished to fulfil his promise. It 
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tras in Tain that they pointed out to him the dangers 
to whioh he was exposing himself in approaching, with 
80 small a number of soldiers, this island occnpied by 
a considerable tribe of Indians. He answered like 
a valiant gentleman : 'I have not oome to deliberate 
bnt to act. Shonld there be at Hoohelaga as many 
Iroquois as there are trees on this plain, I am in duty 
and in honor bound to establish a colony there.' In 
the month of October he reached the coast of Hoohel- 
aga, and there constructed cabins and a chapel of wood* 
MUe. Manse organized an hospital in the same place, 
and a Sister from Troyes founded the institution in 
which young girls were to be brought up gratuitously. 
A few tents in the midst of the woods, a chapel, shel- 
tered with a roof of leaves, a bell suspended from the 
branch of a fir tree, an hospital for the sick, a school 
for the poor, such were the first elements of our city 
of Montreal, which now contains eighty thousand souls." 

It is not in this wise, we must acknowledge, that the 
Anglo-Saxons or Dutch Protestants proceeded. One 
of the pearls of the colonial British empire is the island 
of Mauritius, which its peaceful conqueror, the Oheva- 
lier deFoug^res, commandant of the Triton, of Saint 
Malo, called the Isle of France. This valiant officer 
erected upon the beach a cross decorated with lilies, 
with this inscription: 

Jubet hie Oallia stare Orucem.* 

We must not grow weary of recalling these memo- 
ries which are more glorious for France than all the 

**' Here France bids the Gross to stand." 
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** oonquesto of "Sd* end the fm of tbe Empm. 
JaoqneB Oariier, wfao^ witii two maJl TOMola of 60 
toBBt skiried the bftok of Newf onndland to ascend the 
eonrse of the St Iiawieiioe» has left ns the stoiy of his 
ifijjage. This is how he begizia : 

«« On Snnday the daj and feast of Penteopet, by the 
command of the obtain and the good wiah of all, each 
made his confession and all together xeoeiTedonr Lord 
in the cathedral dhnrdh of 81 Malo, after haying re- 
eeiyed whidh we were presented to the choir of the 
said ehnioh before the reverend father in Qod, Mon- 
near of St. lCalo» whoin has episcopal state gaye ns 
his benediction." 

Father Marquette, on returning from the regions in 
which he had diseofered the Mississippi^ wrote in his 
Baxratiye these admirable lines ; 

** "When the entire jonmej was worth only the sal«> 
Yfttlon of one sonl I esteemed all my troubles well le- 
compensedy and this is what I have reason to presnmey 
for when on my retain we passed by the Illinois, I 
spent three days explaining to them the mysteries of 
onr faith through all their cabins, after which, as we 
embarked, they brought to me to the water's edge a 
dying child which I baptised a little before it died, by 
an admirable proyidenoe lor the salyation of this in- 
nocent soul." 

The whole history of the colonization of the Yankees 
of North America does not present us with so noble a 
figure as that of Montcalm, the hero of French Conadi. 
We loudly proclaim that if Spain, Portugal and France 
were not allowed to become weak through the CeBsar- 
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ifim ci the Bourboiis and ibe political doctrines 
which we now call Xiiberal, these oonntriea would 
be at present whafc they then were and what thej 
maj beoome onoe more, the for^nnoet ooloniEeFB in 
the world. The masterpiece ol the oolosiial poliey 
of modem En^^and is India. But at Galcntta the 
English aze'cmly following, even in the inferior poant 
of view oi mat«rtal interests, the examples set faj 
France. 

*• The man who first saw that it was possible to foond 
an Enropean empire on the mins of the Mogul man* 
arohy was iDnpleix. His restless, oapaoions,- and in- 
ventive mind had formed this scheme, at a time when 
Hie ablest servants of the English Company were bus- 
ied only about invoices andbills of lading. • • • The 
arts both of war and poHey, which a few years later 
were employed with such s^pud success by the Eng- 
lish, were first understood and practised by this ingttk- 
ions and aspiring Frenchman."* 

Ah I the nationalities subject to Rome no longer colo- 
nize! But who ccdonizes, then? The Prussian 
Lutherans? The Swiss Oalvinists? The hundred 
sects of ike United States of North America ? A hun- 
dred times no. Is it England properly so-called ? Is 
it the Anglo-Saxons of North America ? Is it the Protes- 
tant portion of the people of Holland ? UbiB is what 
we are gcnng to examine. 

Holland, the United States, and especially England, 
certainly signalize themselves in our age by the 

* Critical and Historical Essays, by Lord Maoaulay. Essfty on 
LordCtiye. 
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piaotioal intelligenoe and energetio tenadiy of their 
oommercial and oolonial policy, which we must distin- 
guish from the civilizing and Christian work of coloni- 
sation properly so-called. The actnal "colonial poli<^* 
of England is the masterpiece of this great people ; bnt 
this policy is neither Piotestant nor Catholic, nor even 
anti-Catholia It has for object the weU-understcx)d 
mercantile interest of Great Britain, applies to the 
colonies the doctrines of Adam Smith, but does not ex* 
dude the simnltaneoos application by private individu- 
als of the great spiritiialistLo principles of colonization 
formerly employed so successfully by the Spaniards, 
Portuguese and French. Most of the colonies which 
England possesses to-day have been taken by her at 
recent dates from the Spaniards, Portuguese,!^ rench,or 
Dutch. One of the few colonies which it created, and 
Wiich it no longer possesses^ is New England, which 
was founded in spite of itaelf, "What was this colony ? 
It was composed of fugitives, malcontents, misan- 
thropes, and sectaries, who removed from merry old 
England, which was not at all sorry to lose them. Cardi- 
nal Manning, whose great mind and noble heart pesonify 
for me the future of the Catholic people of England, re- 
cently reminded us of the history of the foundation of 
Maryland. I will trouble M. de Laveleye with thia 
quotation : 

''Lord Baltimore, who had been Secretary of State 
under James L, in 1633, emigrated to the American 
Plantations, where, through Lord Strafford's influence, 
he had obtained a grant of land. He was accompan- 
ied by men of all minds, who agreed chiefly in the one 
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desire to leave behind them the miserable religious 
conflicts which then tormented England. Thej named 
their new country Maryland, and there they settled. 
The oath of the GoTemor was. in these terms : ' I will 
not, by myself or any other, directly or indii-ectlyjmo- 
lest any person professing to bdieye in Jesus Christ, 
fororinrespect of religion.' Lord Baltimore invited 
the Puritans of Massachusetts, who, like himself, had 
renounced their country for conscience' sake, to come 
into Maryland. In 1649, when active persecution had 
sprung up again in England, the Council of Mary- 
land, an the 21st of April, passed this statute : ' And 
whereas the forcing of the conscience in matters of re- 
ligion has frequently fallen out to be of dangerous 
consequence in the commonwealth where it has been 
practised, and for the more quiet and peaceable gov- 
ernment of the province, and the better to preserve 
mutual love and amity among the inhabitants, no per- 
son within the province professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ shall be anyways troubled, molested, or dis- 
countenanced for his or her religion, or in the free ex- 
ercise thereof.' The Episcopalians and Protestants 
fled from Virginia into Maryland. Such was the com- 
monwealth founded by a Catholic upon the broad mor- 
al law I have here laid down — that faith is an act of 
the will, and that to force men to profess what they do 
not believe is contrary to the law of God, and that to 
generate faith by force is morally impossible. It was 
by conviction of the reason and by persuasion of the 
will that the world-wide unity of faith and communion 
were slowly built up among the nations* When ODoe 
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shattered, nothing bnt con-viotion and persnasion oan 

restore it. Lord Baltimore was snrronnded by a mul- 
titnde scattered by the great wreck of the Tudor perse- 

cntions. He knew that God alone oonld bnild them 

np again into tinitj; bnt that the eqnity of charity 

might enable them to protect and to help each other, 

and to promote the common weal. 

"I cannot refrain from continuing the history. The 
Puritan commonwealth in England brought on a Puri- 
tan revolution in Maiyland. They acknowledged Crom- 
well, and disfranchised the whole Catholic population, 
'liberty of conscience ' was declared, but to the ex- 
clusion of * Popery, Prelacy, and licentiousness of 
opinion.' Penal laws came of course. Quakers in 
Massachusetts, for their first offence, lost one ear ; for 
the second, the other ; for the third, had their tongue 
seared with a red hot iron. Women were whipx>ed9 
and men were hanged, for religion.'"^ 

England has been severely punished, for it has lost 
the only countries that, before the sixteenth centuiy, it 
could have the pretension of having really colonized 
by sending to them its own children. The punishment 
has been so much the more severe, as on the very 
territory of this lost colony it has seen a rival power 
arise, and one so much the more to be dreaded as it 
speaks the same language. 

The Dutch do not possess a single colony to-day 
which they founded, in the sense of Catholic colonies. 



*The Vatican Decrees in their bearing on OioU AUegianoe^ 
by Henry Edward, Archbishop of Westminster ;; pun ^. (kew 
York : The CathoUo Publication Society, 1875.) ^^ ^ 
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IfaBt isiosfljy aooloiiyin^wfaidiara ioiind all tbe id* 
iilitatkMHB, all tha maimeni and tbe leligion <3i tlM 
moAer ^ooantrj, Thair eatabliahiiiflnt m ibm Indiaa 
ia ai& immenae ooantiag hoi»e of oommacoa and incUuh 
trj defended bj a powerful amy ; thaj nm to asnaaa 
a fortane in the Indiee, tfatenthey ntiini to anjoy tbeir 
weiJtii in Eazope, at the SagfM, at Amatexdam, «l 
Fans, and erest at Bfnaaela. But thej do not ooloniBa 
in the fi^Mnish, Fottngveae or FMnch aenae of the 
ivoid— Idonot irepniadi theat for it here, but ainoa 
m are driren to it, ire most vanity point o«t the oon- 
Bidetable djatanee that s^aratea Oatlnlio prinoiplea 
in tfaaa matter fFom the praoepta of ail the other known 
forma of worship. « 

Aa to the United Statea, dhweted, I nelmowledge, hgr 
the pi^tioBl^Bniaaof the Anglo-Saxon rao^, a genina 
whiahinitaelf balongaaa well to Oaidinala Manning 
and MoCttoekey and Mr. Brown^on, aa to Mr. Diaiaali, 
PreaideBt Qrant and 1^. QiadstoBe ; aa to the United 
States thej ei^eotaily owe their prodigioaB devekip- 
■Knt to smmigraition. I have not now at hand the 
eampieite statiatioa of the astonishing moTemant of 
Snxopoan populationa towards the ooantrtea in whidh 
the aon aets to na ; hat I ooafidentiy assert that one of 
the prniotpal oanaea of the greatness of the United 



*It is from his familiarity with Ex^liah writers that our av- 
thor is led lo think so highly of the '* Anglo-Saxon raoe.^ Tha 
traliiistkat the English aAammtisfar from being the most 
prominent in this oonntry, either in business enterprise or tite- 
rary tatont. The portioa of our population which fomidiea 
tbe largest oontingeBi to the eaeigy and inteUigenoe of tha 
nation wonld feel anything bat complimented by being called 
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States is the immigration of Oatholioa. Mr. Magnire, 
formerly a member of the Engliah parliament, has 
proyed that his oompatriotSy the Irish Oatholios, " oon- 
qnered " a portion of the United States. A Frenoh 
Be^iew, the Oontemporain, lately published special 
statistios on emigration to the United States, which 
received from 1820 to 1860, 208,063 French, whilst 
Prussia furnished to this movement in ihe same space 
of time only 80,432 immigrants. Among these Prus- 
sians there were many Catholics, and I believe many 
Catholics from Luxemburg. In the grand duchy of 
Luxemburg there have been veritable secessions of 
entire villages, starting out with their pastor, burgo- 
master and schoolmaster. 

All the new western States of the Union are peopled 
by Catholics. Moreo\er, to be convinced of the im- 
portance of the Catholic population of the United 
States, it suffices to consider the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy which has been formed in half a century : 
forty dioceses, half of the Church of France. 

The French (Catholic) population is increasing In 
British Canada, where the Irish Catholics, those ver* 
itable colonizing emissaries of England, have come to 
settle in multitudes. To form an idea of them, 
consult once more the table of the Catholic hieranshy. 
The same remarks will do for the Cape, Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, etc. 

The reader may remark that I do not pretend to 
give to Catholics the too frequently sad privilege of emi- 
gration, I simply say that throughout the whole of 
thci great colonizing movement, in which our age is 
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taking part mth astonisliment, among the Anglo-Sax« 
on xaoesy it is Gatholio Givilization that is leading the 
way. Yoor friends themselves are frightened at it, for 
I read* every day in their journals the eipression of the 
terror they feel at seeing the influence of Catholics in 
the elections of the United States and Canada. But 
lately the goyemment of Victoria (Melbourne), one of 
the most flourishing colonies of Australia, was even 
composed of Catholics, since one of its principal per- 
sonages was Mr« Duffy, the Irish member of Parlia- 
ment who, twenty-five years ago, had so hard a 
struggle with the English government. 

A former colleague of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, 
In a meeting held at Edinburgh, lately gave with feel* 
ings of pride a magnificent description of the immense 
possessions of the British Empire, and he coolly dis* 
cussed the chances England had of preserving or losing 
Indiab A book might be written on this subject. I 
resume it thus : in psesence of the actual efforts of the 
government at London it is to be desired that India 
remain a British possession, for if the English have not 
always aocompUslied cm the Ghmges and the Indus the 
daisy of Christian colonvsers, and if they are not doing 
so thoroughly even to-day, they at least no longer for* 
bid others to accomplish it in their stead, and they are 
preventing a terrible anarchy among the natives. The 
energy, aotiviiy, intelligence and courage which the 
Finglish statesmen and the army are showing for many 
years past in this immense Indian empire, eight times 
more extensive and six times more populous than the 
eEutire United Kingdom, and kept in check by a hand« 
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fal of BaropiMiTiff, occtaBn^y pmopfai > mttTolliMis ffMik 
tttele^ whidi giyes a high, idea of the aotaal poiusj oi 
the EngliBfa moaaiehy, EoonoBusta may also adinm 
ttie^aat natwoik of rajbroads and tekcgnqsh li&ea iriih 
whioh the adminiatgatioii of the neerogra has endowed 
the covAtry^ and fhiaiioien ivill oaleiilata the dmdeada 
whieh theEagiiah zeaidentB are at •pnmanilM^pa^hfti^ 
terseoriiigiiptheiir acooimto. But to alllheee qokndoKa 
I prelnr thereanltsof the aiieientP(»tagiiABe or Fweh 
oolomsatioii aadthe pfeaentaitaailioiiQf the Spamaheoft- 
eniaation in the IliilippiiieB, held in aooh diadam hj 
eoonomlBts properly ao ealled** At the nak of egpattipg 
their pity lor me I add that the hhwtfTiTig hjatory of 
the exploita of the Bagiiah in India and the ffhtnenn 
aeea ehiUa me when I oompaie it with tiie epie atocy of 
^e heioie trinmpha obtained on the eamegrottad ia 
the RTteenth eentozy hy St» Fraaeia Xafiea with hia 
emciilz, and the annalawhioih all the Oathelie miaaion* 
arieain Aaia areeTen at tfaia moBMntimtingwitii their 
blood. Ko^Bo, I aayit boldly, it ia ealy the natioHi 
"anibjeettoBomey" thaidonoti^»pearto beatrioken 
with sterility, and it ia only they tihat ooikxiiae. Tidm 
la Ae truth. Aieyonaeqnainted with the work of the 
Propagation of the Faith, the moat ooloBaal inatmment 
of ecdoniiaticm that ia known in histoiy f It waa a 
poor Oatiiidio nxaid-aenpant that fonnded it at Lyona 
by pietnrmg to her imagination an aaaooiation in wiikk 
eaehaaaooiate might pay one oent a week. Tfaiaidea; 

*I ought, however, to make an exception hi the case of Herr 
Boeoher, He has written a ItUe book whioh is re^ewHk 
facta, entittod : Cokmaei, CMcmUd Potioy end Mmurationm 
(Leipaic : 18W.) ^ 
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SO rimple and so bumble, has been blessed in the Oath- 
cilieOfaindi by ^e Sovereign Master of the ooloDists of 
a& ages.' These eents have genoinated. Theyan- 
nmiOj become miHioiis which serve to send into everj 
part of the earth laborers in the canse of civilization 
ivhose blood possesses the marvellons gift of fertilizing 
the nations that commit the crime of shedding it. 
JStmguia martyrum semen ChrUtianorum. I know 
that the Protestant Churches also send oat mission* 
aiiesg and €k>d keep me from criticising devoted men 
vAo nnderteke these missions with sincerity and self-de- 
nial. Bat I shoald be allowed to show that the resalts 
of the Protestant missions, however respectable th^ 
maybe in the intentions of their promoterSyCannotevea 
be pat on a comparison with the admirable f econdiij 
of the Oaiholic apostolate. 

And since we are on this so interesting ohapter of 
Oatholio colonization, let as inform several of oar f el- 
low-citizens that Belgiom, the immense majority of 
idioae inhabitants honor themselves also, in spite 
cf their material prosperity, with being ''sabjeot 
to Bame,** is as froitf nl as the other Oatholio nations 
in IMi propagation of Cimstian civilization among 
the most savage peoples on earth. What one of as 
has not heard of Father de Smet, so humble, so good, 
«o entexprising, for the good of souls ? This illustrious 
Jeso^ of whom our friend. Father Deynoodt, has 
written the life and published the letters, was, bj him- 
sdif akme, more powerful among the redskins of the 
West than was the government of the CJnited States. His 
r, Inspixied by the CathoHo faith, subdued sav- 
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«g8 m ti opg, and when the goremment at Waahing- 
tan 'viahed to obtain aomething from the foimer poe- 
iinwnrn of the aoil of the Union, to whom did it apply ? 
To this prieat from TermondOy ''anbjectto the voice 
0I Bome," aa M. de Layeleye would aay. And who 
were the oompaniona of this great man of peace, thia 
oiTilizer, this yeritable doctor in colonization? Father 
deThenz, the brother of the venerable miniater whose 
loss we yet moam. Father Yerhaegen^ the oooain of 
the former president of the Liberal Associaticm of 
Bmssels, and a hnndred other Belgian prieata. There 
la at Lonvain, besides the Society of Jesna, a apeoial 
American oollege, whose incessant labor oonsista in 
sending missionaries to America. It is to the Belgian 
Jesuits that has been entrusted the mission of Bengal, 
where our compatriots possess a flourishing college and 
where they render more services to the English author- 
ities than divisions of infantry. The learned Father 
Oarbonnelle, sr ?retary of the Scientific Society, which 
has been founded at Brussels, has only just returned 
from this perilous mission. One of the sons of M. A. 
Neut, of the JPatrie, of Bruges, has lost his health 
there. One of the brothers of our colleague, M. de 
Penaranda, died there, carried off by the severi- 
ty of the climate. Twenty othera of our f ellow-citi- 
sens have sacrificed their health for the last fifteen 
years in this work of civilization, in a very unhealthy 
land,made famous by the labors of the first Jesuits, in- 
defatigable laborers who are repairing with obstinacy 
all the ruins accumulated by savagery, the spirit of 
error or hatred. Allow me, in passing, to remind you 
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of a penonal reminiflOMioa : Pxof eesor David Forbes, 
F. B. S.9 xelated to me tliat on one of his sdentifio ex- 
peditions in South America he fell into the hands of a 
band of Indians who were already prepared to scalp 
him, when he was delivered by some "black robes,** 
Jeanits,who, at the foot of the Gordilleras, 600 leagaes 
ivomthe Atlantic coast, were erangelizing these sav- 
ages, living with them for the love of Jesns Christ a;Qd 
His Ohnroh, and gradually raising them to the dignity 
of men. The Jesuits enjoyed an absolute respect 
among their 'friends,** and Mr. Forbes pictured them 
to me as the foremost colonisers of modem times. 

I preserve a religious remembrance of the noble 
Abb^ Yerbiest, formerly chaplain to our military 
school. This excellent priest, who honored me with 
his friendship, heard the cry of St. Francis Xavier : 
** Belgians,Belgians, send me Belgians.'* Without any 
resources but a moderate patrimony. Father Yerbiest, 
in his exceeding charity (charity is the source of civili- 
sation), resolved to go and bear the words of truth to 
the countries to which the Franciscan Jean de Buys- 
broeok, his compatriot, had formerly made his way by 
traversing our entire hemisphere on foot. With his 
first disciples, M. Yan Segvdt, assistant pastor of St. 
Qudule, MM. Yranckx and Yerlinden of Molenbeck, 
M. Bax of Montaign, MM. Wilrycks and Paaps of 
Tumhout and Hamer of Kimeguen, he founded the 
mission ol Mongolia, of which the mother house is at 
the gates of Bru88els,at Soheutveld on the Ninove road. 
Yan S^gvelt and Yerbiest were the first to die in the 
Tigers* Yalley, between the fortieth and fiftieth de« 
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gV0OB of Ifliitiulo, in ft cMooift , tmt 1it6ir ifoi^ of oiTili* 
■atkni still biuvItim.'^ Iiot qb not forget to mentioii in 
ftdditioii all our leligioiu soctettes of iromeny i^ob, 
under an aflssmed name sometimea send the fbmale 
deaeendanta of our noblest famSiea to instmet difld- 
xes and ocm^feri adnlls in Afinea^ Ameriea, Australia 
and Asia., Tbe motlifir bomid of the Sisten of Notre- 
BaBM of Nannr haa fomtded more than iboty ataftiooa 
in the most different lalitadeffi 

I have jnai hnniedlj eondnoted tke reader aorosB 
tha laai plain of Oatholio ODloniaatioa : I ask evefj 
sincere laaDy to whatevor GKniek he magr belong^ is it 
xeaaonaUe to assert ttiaiCiithc^ifia ne longer ookmise ? 
laoL justified in saying : either IL deliaTeleye has net 
stadied this snbjeo^ ox he ia blinded by hatred of the 
Ghasdu I defy him alao^ aa a last ehaUenge^ to aa- 
flwer thai qnestion ; whieh do you paefiBr, the Dotch 
Pratsstsnts nho annexed to thcmseihes the Bortognese 
eoknleis or the English Protestants irho afterwards 
took posaesaian of the Diiteh ooiloniea tiiat pzerioiiidy 
belonged to Portogal, or the Portngoese Freemasons 
whoaDowed themseLres to be doped by thsir friends 
of Ijoodon and Amsterdam, and hare prepared for 
their oonntzy the loss of the great ooloniea whieh the 
** most faithfitl " natkm had foonded ? 

* Gonsnlfc Voyages de Brvaellea en JHonffoUe ei travaux dsc 
mignonnairu de ta (^cngri^ation de 8cMviudd4ek'Brvadk9 
QQhumIs I Ooemsofi 18730 
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FtotestAiit Ooontries hure Experfenoed'tfote Beroliitioiui than 
CbllMli* Oa m a MM T ba UonX COiaxicter of the GfMt 
Frenoh BevofattiQii— Oivil Liberty in Italy— In Belginm— 
What the Modem Protestant Liberals Heanby Political lib- 
erty— Thefa: Object in Preaefaiiig Protestantism in Gatholio 
Ooontries— Eisays by MU. Qninet and Sue— A Disoiusioa 
between the Tiherals on Liberty. 



distorb M. de LaTeleye's ideas so modi 
Afti hft erea goes so fsar as to aoonse the Oatholio 
Ghnf^ ol hATuig inspired tbe war whieh the nnlortu- 
Bate Napdleon TTT. eaxried cm in Mexico, and of liay- 
ing preivoked tke war of 1870. These historical dis- 
flgfer i es aire traljeiztraordinaiy la an associaie of M. J. 
KkBueako. I do not think it 'worthwhile to waste my time 
in speoikkig about them. It ia bat xi^t» howeyer, to 
quote his argum^t as a ooxiosity : 

^ It was Ultramontonism that» throngh the Empress 
EngeEiie^themonth-pieeaof the derieal party, nrged the 
imdertakisg of the expeditum to Mexico, to strengthen 
the Gktholio nationsof America,and the Franeo-Pmssian 
war, to raiss an oibstaele to the progf ess of Protestant 
States in Europe.** 
A sole develops this theme in. the following manner: 
** ThwUufkcU Prince Biamarck recent^ asserted 
in the trib%m€, ai Berlin, The Emprecis said in 1870 : 
It is m^ war. It was die who, in the supreme conn- 
eil <rf Si Olond, eaosed the war to be decided cm, of 
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which the Emperor dearl j aaw the daiiger. This 10 
a fact that henceforward beloiigs to history. ** 

The italics in this note do not appear in the French 
edition. Why ? I know not Besides^ it is of little 
importance f or ns to know ii 

An argument just as weak as this, but more easily 
pnt in circnlaiiony becanse the mnltitade is incapable 
of estimating its yalue, is the following : 

** The peoples subject to Borne • • • have no 
power of expansion • • • Their past ii brilliant, but 
the present is gloomv and the future disquieting. Is 
there any situation more heartrending than that of 
Spain. France, which has rendered such great ser- 
Yices to the world,is equally well calculated to cause us 
sorrow • . • because it appeoxs destined to be in- 
cessantly tossed about between despotism and anarchy. 
, . , Catholic countries are a prey to intestine quar- 
rels which are consuming their strength, or which, at 
least, are prev^ting them from advancing as regularly 
and as rapidly as Protestant peoples." 

M. de Laveleye has, in the eyes of the educated, a 
defect which to the "vile multitude" appears an ex- 
cellence. He dogmatizes incessantly, and giyes hinuself 
no trouble about proving his assertions. Either he is 
gnre of the public he has to deal with or he despises 
them. I know the question here raised is very un- 
wieldy, but he should at least develop it a little. To 
refute this profound historical error, or to administer 
the antidote to persons who have already swallowed the 
poison, I should have very much space at my disposal, 
and entertain no fear of having already abused the in- 
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dnigenoe of the reader too mnclu I must, however^ 
dispose of this awkward and imjaBt accusation. 

Protestant ooontries have been less free from revo- 
lution and anarchj than Oatholio ooantries. England 
has undergone dreadful revolutions down to the aooes- 
fiien of the house of Orange, and if it has been relatively 
peaceful since that epoch, it is at the cost of an ab- 
solute religious intolerance with regard to Gatholics 
and of an abominable despotism applied to the Irish. 
The Dutch have had their periods of anarchy much 
of tener than the Oatholio Belgians, their neighbors of 
the same race, and they have found oalm, which, more- 
over, is congenial to their disposition, only in the haven 
ofthestadtholderate. As to the Protestants of the 
North, especially the Prussian Lutherans, they have 
been peaceful until 1848, like the Assyrians or Babylo- 
nians, because they were crushed under the most op- 
pressive civil despotism of which modem history makes 
mention. If we except Geneva, where Oalvinistic ab- 
Bolutism has flourished, Switzerland has been, in gen- 
eral, a land of moderate civil liberty, until the 
Sonderbund war, in the Protestant as well as in the 
Oatholio cantons. 

I will say nothing of Oatholio nations before the 
French Bevolution. In general, since the sixteenth 
century, these nations have, in my opinion, had a bad 
civil government, but they remained faithful to order, 
discipline and the established authorities. Preserved, 
duxixig two hundred years, from the dangers of the 
Beformation, they were at last dragged into the great 
movement of 1789, which was only the logical devel- 
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opment of ProtestantiBm. Poland was fhe onl j ^3^- 
oeption; but we mtust not forget that it was Iain in wait 
for like a prey by two eagles, the one white, towards 
the East, and the other black, towards the West, and 
thatthe ory of one of its magnates^ "malopericulosam 
libertatem quam oHosum eerviHum^*** was a ciy of 
defense against rayishers who finally succeeded in their 
criminal schemes. 

A single nominally Protestant oonntry has resisted 
in the present oentoiy all the tendencies to anarchy, 
and that is England, whose people haye remained 
Christian, and whose goyemment id the only one that 
has, smce the Osssarism of the Renaissance, presenred 
the type of the ancient Catholic goyemments of the 
Middle Ages. For my own part, I will not hesitate to 
bestow on England the praises that are due to it : on 
this point Catholics will owe to it a lasting debt of 
gratitude. England has remained for them a model 
and a consolation — ^a Hying model of the ancient his- 
torioal Catholic institutions; a consolation^ because 
they can point to it and say : there is where we would 
all be, throughout Europe, without the excesses of the 
Benaissance, the hatred of the sectaries of the six- 
teenth century, the insolence of such goyemments as 
those of Louis XrV,the Begency,and Louis XV.,the cor- 
ruption of our Encyclops&dists, the reyolutionary theo- 
ries of the eighteenth century, and the Liberal doo- 
ttines of the nineteenth. 

I will say nothing of Holland, for it owes the beiiA* 

*<<I prefer dangeroiu liberty to peaoefal servitade.*' 
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fits of ifci peaoefol ancl prospomw 0We as s»iflh to lis 
Cathotio subjects as to its Protestant citizens, and, be- 
sides, the CathoHo BelgiaiM ctessiTe as mach mmi, in 
this matter, as the Protestant I>iitdi» 

Switeerlancl, the Umted Stales ol North Amenoa^ 
and Prussia are not out of thei xeaeh of the dangers 
-which M. de Lari^eje poi&ta oat : the Umted States 
are but jnst emerging from a dreadlnl eral var wluch 
majb^gin agam to-monow ; BwitMviand ia phinged 
in the depths of anarchy ; and Prassia ia is a rovoln- 
tiomny state that irill tecminate in a maniiftr vhioh 
Qod alone foresees. 

Let ns speak of the present sitnatioB of Sonth Ame- 
rica, Spain and France : for Ital^, in M. da Loyeleye's 
estimation, has entered on the nonnal palh to aalTation. 
Imperfectly peopled, Tioleatly and aoddenly tocn from 
the European governments to whidi they owe their 
existffliee and by whi<^ they wore badly goremed 
during the eightei^th eentmy, thadka to the com- 
plicity of Iiiberahi like Pombal and Aranda, certain 
States of Sonth Amerioa have straggled lor fattj years 
in the deadly grasp of anarehy* What are these 
States ? Mexioo, Yenesaela, and the Argentine Be- 
public, which are governed 1^ Liberals. Chili, Peru, 
EcnadcMT and Brazil are no moce to be pitied than Yir- 
ginia or Garc^ina. I do not ptete&d that ev^Tthing 
which takes place there deserves the approbation of 
the wise ; hut you would not dace to maintaiit that in 
the e ottuA ry of the Quakcn of lioith America, public 
f efieity is un<^equered. 

Of Spain we have spekao ahea^y* "What we shall 
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say of France may, moreorer, be applied to the land 
of the Gid. 

What remams of M. de Laveleje's wholesale aoea- 
sation ? The paragraph relating to France, the land 
which gave birth to " the inunortal principles of '89/' 
and which bnt lately, before the coming of Prince Bis- 
marck, gaye the signal of all the campaigns directed 
against the Oatholio Church. A man must possess 
singular audacity or profess a soyereign contempt for 
his readers who would attempt to maintain that the 
cause of the reyolutions from which France, " the eldest 
daughter of theOhurch of Bome," is suffering should be 
attributed to the Church and to Catholics. The French 
certainly liaye, on the whole^ remained obstinately 
attached to the faith of St. Bemigius, and the acknow- 
ledgment of Christendom has ratified the eulogiumof 
their heroic actions which the annalists of the Middle 
Ages had expressed under this proyerbial form, Oettta 
Dei per Francos^ comprising under this latter term 
not only the French properly so-called, but the Francs 
or ancient Lotharingians and eyen all the Catholic tribes 
that settled along the right bank of theBhine as far as 
Friesland. There is not at present upon the earth a 
Church more pure in doctrine, more united in faith, 
more fruitful in works than this great Church of 
France ; and when we consider the place it holds in 
the Uniyersal Church, we cannot contemplate without 
a shudder what the physiognomy of the modem world 
would be if it did not exist or should suddenly dis- 
appear. Without permitting our fears to cany us so 
far, we must not forget that thfs country of Si Yinoeni 
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de Paal gave birth to Yoltairey and that the Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor are less honored there by men of let- 
ters than Madame Sand. Above aU we must carefully 
distinguish the extraordinary movement to which 
France has been officially obedient since the Benaiss- 
ance. Without going back to the time of Philip le 
Bel, who had already professed the doctrines of Dr. 
Falk, and to the author of the second part of the 
*'JRoman de la Bose" Jean de Meung, who, according 
to the exquisite remark of my friend, Leon de Monge, 
had already anticipated the writers of the " reptile 
press," we can assert that never smce the Reforma- 
tion has France had a government stricUy faithful to 
the doctrines of the civil-ecclesia3tical law such as it is 
taught throughout the Universal Church. Not to 
render confused so simple a question by extending 
it, let us ask ourselves what has been, in this present 
century, the government in France that we could call 
''clerical," (I take this word in its good sense, in con- 
trast, for example, with a '*Gueux" government, as 
we would say in Belgium). You will, perhaps, an- 
swer by mentioning the Bestoration. I do not entirely 
admit the honor people would xxmlex on the govern- 
ment of Louis Xym. and Charles X., which were al- 
ways more concerned about themselves than about the 
honor of the Church; yet, I will grant, under certain 
reserves, that the Bestoration, as a government, was fa- 
vorable to Catholic interests ; but the government of 
the Bestoration was, before that of Marshal 
MoMahon, one of the best that France has seen. 
How many misfortunes and disasters would not Franca 
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have aToided if it had pr e fl Oi v oJ , dereloped and per- 
fected this monazchical oonstittttEon on the basis of the 
most evident traditions and moral interests of the 
country. Fromlionis XTL to Marshal McMahon, 
except the little bright.spot of the Bestoration, all the 
goyemments that have soooeeded eadi other in France 
haye been hostile or indifferent to OBthoHo in- 
terests. 1%e civil constitution of the clergy^ 
the organic articles, the imprisonment of Pope Pins 
TL, the carrying off of Pius YIX, the greatest evils 
whidi the pontificate of Pins IX. has endnred are the 
handiwork of the rolers of France ; the Qovemment of 
July was liberal ; that of Napoleon TTT. was the god- 
father of Oonnt Oavonr and the accomplice of Prince 
Bismarck ; tiie two Bepnbltcs of 1848 and 1870 led to 
the assassination of the Archbishops of Paris, Aftre and 
Darboy. I do not believe that even the silly papers of 
the liberal multitude would admit that it was Catholics 
that guillotmed Louis XVL, xnroseribed the clergy that 
refused to take the oath, created the University of 
France, instituted the National Guard, brought the 
Count of Montalembert and the P^re Laoordaire before 
the tribunal of the peers, and shot the ^'hostages.** 
M. de Tocqueville has resumed the labors of i^e latter 
part of his life in this phrase : ** We were advancing 
when the French Bevolution came. ** In spite of the new 
and bloody experiences of the present century, we may 
say of France, as it is at present, that it is advancing. It 
is advancing in such a way that its enemies are not 
asleep. As to French civilization, its action is so pow^ 
effol tiiat it 20 within its orbit that M. de Laveleye 
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goes, to look for the oonsecratioii of Ids talents; 
ita m«tezial eonqneiors tiiMnselves ezperienoe its irre- 
sistible inflnenoe : 

GisBcia capta fenun Tictorem oepit.* 

As an ezponnderof Protestant ideas, M. de Layeleye 
is, moreover, very nngratefnl to official France. It 
wonld be interesting, in effect, to stndy the following 
questions : First, what wonld become of Fjrotestant- 
ism on the continent and of the Grand Turk, if the 
orown of France, instead of becoming, at the most im- 
portant junctures, their accomplice, had religiously 
united itself to the Emperor to fight against them. 
Secondly, what especially, would have been the fate of 
the State that typifies Lutheranism, the Electorate 
of Brandenburg, without France at the most critical 
epochs of its existence ? A strange monument was re- 
cently inaugurated at Ems to remind future genera- 
tions of a scene which did not take place, namely, a 
scene in which the unfortunate Count Benedetti is 
supposed to have insiilted the King of Prussia. We 
know that this pretended insult aided, in an admirable 
manner, the long premeditated design of Bismarck's 
policy. They would engrave on this monument the 
names of the heroes of the scene : King William, 
Coxmt Benedetti, Ck)unt von Lehndorf , and Prince An- 
tony Badzivill, the King's two aides-de-camp. His 
majesty was formally opposed to it on account of its 
untruthfulness. To get rid of this embarrassment the 
promoters of this monument should have simply in- 

^ **Goiiq«ered Greeoe took the lleroe Tiotor oapttvei** 
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scribed on the marble the names of Francis I, Cardinal 
Bicheliea and Napoleon TTT. Cardinal Richelieu 
would even deserve to have his statue erected in front 
of the Brandenhurgerthor at Berlin. 

It is understood, then, in the deductiye school, that 
the nations corrupted by the Catholic Church are con- 
demned to political absolutism, moral slavery and an 
incurable poverty. In ihis point of view, however, 
Italy and Belgium, says M. de Laveleye, appear to be 
more " happy than France and Spain. But is liberty 
definitively established in these two countries ? Well- 
meaning men doubt it." What liberty? The author 
has forgotten to tell us ; but he lets us guess it a little 
farther on. However tliis may be, an honest anony- 
mous gentleman in an Italian journal, H ZHritto, has 
written an article entitled Italia Nera, In this article 
he says : " The peoples of the Papal religion are al- 
ready dying or about to die." The anonymous writer 
then tells us that all will go on well in new Italy, whilst 
the Catholics will derive no benefit from the common 
political liberties ; but the day on which these wretch- 
es will take seriously to heart the principles of the 
constitution which has been imposed upon them, and 
will no longer keep aloof , then "will be manifested 
the incompatibility between modem civilization and 
the ideas of Bome." The artless reader will ask him- 
self : But what does this good fellow mean ? He pre- 
tends that the peoples who profess the religion of the 
Pope are dead or are going to die ; and then, all on a 
sudden, he immediately perceives a people of this per< 
nicious spedes, even in Italy, ItaMa Neta ; it keepi 
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viOly it is true, like a gloomy people, but he is afraid 
that it will throw off its indifference which is only 
apparent ; what do I say, they are certain that this dead 
or dying one is going to put himself in motion, and 
then, jnst heaven, all will be lost. The reasoning of 
this well-meaning Italian is truly irorthy of the ** phy- 
siican m spite of himself." " Palsangnenne, here's a 
physician who pleases me ; I think he'll succeed, for 
he's a buffoon." 

But let us not laugh, for the subject of itself is hard- 
ly laughable. What will ** soon " come to pass in It- 
aly (we accept the augury of it) " is exactly what is 
passing in Belgium- since 1840." MM. Gladstone, 
Bluntschli, and de Savomin have asked themselves, 
why only since 1840. They will experience other dis- 
appointments besides. In effect, everybody is not yet 
convinced that the Catholics of Belgium are dying or 
' about to die. M. de Laveleye is too intelligent to deny 
the vitality aad virile energy of his Catholic fellow cit- 
izens who practise seriously and sincerely the repre- 
sentative regime, who endure, without an' expression 
of discontent, the shock of all the consequences of the 
most extended system of liberties that reigns in the 
modem world, and who are no more deficient in intel- 
lect or means than the liberals or Protestants of the 
past, present or future. 

How is he going to get out of this difficulty ? In the 
following manner : 

*^ Becently one of the authors of the Belgian Consti- 
tution, and the most eminent of them perhaps, told 
me, while his soul was filled with sorrow : 'We be- 
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lieved that to entabluh liberty it was Boffiotent ID pro- 
claim it, by aeparating the Chtirdi tsom Hie State. I 
am banning to believe that we were deeeivecL The 
Chnrohy aupportiag hezself on the mzol diatricts, "wish- 
esto impose her absoliite power. The lange cities, 
gained o^er to the modem ideas, will not allow them* 
selyes to be enslaved without trying to defesid them* 
selves. We are drifting towards a civil war, as in 
France. We are already in a revolntionary state. The 
future appears to me to be big with troubles. The 
last elections have begun to malLe the danger apparent. 
The elections for the Chambers have strengthened the 
clerical party, whilst those for .the communes have 
given the power to the Liberals in all the large cities. 
Thus the antagonism between the cities and rural dis- 
tricts, one of the causes of the civil war in France, 
also shows itself in Belgium, As long as the goverzk- 
ment will remain in the hands of prudent men, move 
disposed to serve their country than to obey their bish- 
ops, serious disorders are not to be feared. But if the 
fanatics who openly accept the Syllabus as a political 
progranmie should ccone into power, terrible shocks 
will be the consequence. Recently they were near 
bringing civil war and foreign invasion upon us.' " 

I will put aside the commonplace about the Syllabus^ 
which M. de Laveleye has evidently never read, and I 
will take no account, against the honorable writer, of 
the argument built upon the recent thieateniDg note 
of Prince Bismarck, and to which our parliament bus 
already unanmiously done justice. I will confine n^y- 
self to the basis of this truly strange argumentation. 
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Ik is anaoiaiawledgemenl of poweiieMness. In Ids 
** Histoire de la Revolution,** M. Qninet sees but two 
ymj% ol dealing'with r^igiom qnestions : *' eitiier in* 
terdyctian or liberty," sod he riiown that libearty k of 
no avaiL 1!here renains, tiiea, inteidictioii. ** If 
liXitfaerand CalTiB," he says, ^'hadoantentedthem* 
aelyes irkh establlBhiiig liberty of wofrship tffWimit 
adding unythingy there never would have been the 
shadow of a religioQS revidittion in the sizteenih een- 
tnry." Do you nnderstand? In the letter whkh Hie 
same writer addresMd on eneoocasion to IC Sae, '*0n 
the BeiigioixB aod Moral Sitoatkni oi Europe," he says 
plainly : ** Brute force is the only means tisat has 45iie- 
eeeded in aanihilafcing an ancient form of b^ef." In 
a recent article pnblidied ond^the tilieof " The Prin- 
eiples of liberfy in Politioal Matters," by M. H. Perga- 
meni, a tal^ited yoong man, in the Eevue de Belgique . 
(October 1875), Ihe periodical of which M. de Laveleye 
IB one of the editors and the principal contribntdr, we 
read a bmtal, but dear and frank, apology for these 
anti-Christian doctrines. l%e author, following in t^ 
lootsteps of MM. Quinet, Sue, and an eccentric Eng- 
liAman, Mr. J. F. Stephen, brings to task the doc- 
trinal Liberals, the Manchester school, the Unionists 
and the Belgian Oonstitnti<Hi. He treats political lib- 
erty as an inefficadons means, a superannuated instru- 
meoit, a false idol, a dotard. It is mockery to lea^e lib- 
erty to our opponents. liberty, he says with a cau- 
did assurance, is " a simply practical notion, a result 
of xaoe, clinwte and oiTiliiation. " The vs^SbM also de- 
serves to be ranked anoBg1JieB(CiBlMr of auraluntazy 
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apologists. Bead, in effect^ this negatioa of oerti- 
tnde: 

"If 'we were ruled here below bj am iafallible amd 
superior law, if, anywhere in the heaTens, the book of 
truth were left wide open before ns, if we could easily 
read what is conformable with and what is contrary to 
the ideal of eooiety, the problem of tnith would be 
speedily solved. All that would be conformable to 
this social ideal would be allowable and free, and all 
that would be contrary would be prohibited. 

"Alas ! such is not the case. Abandoned children, 
we haye not aboye us an infallible master to lead us 
by the hand and say to us : This is the truth. The 
truth, it is we ourselyes who create it ; the social ne- 
cessities, it is we who define them. 

"How? By brute force; it is brute force alone that 
in this world creates and preserves, it is it that fixes 
the social necessities and the rules of law; for a law 
without force is only a word. Whatever people may 
say, not only does might surpass right,— which does 
not signify much,-— but might is right.'' 

Farther on, M. H. Pergameni repeats this proposi* 
tion of Mr. Stephen : "The question of knowing 
whether liberty is good or evil is as illogical as that of 
knowing whether fire is good or bad." There is cer- 
tainly a true meaning in this aphorism, and Catholics 
will not contradict it : but in the mouth, or from the 
pen, of him who denies all objective authorify upon 
earth, such a proclamation of principle is outrageous; 
let the author permit me to say so without believisg 
that I mean to ofTend him personally. 
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I add that, admitting M. Pergameni's startiiig 
point, his work is a little pearl of logio and misguided 
common sense. But his starting point is absolutely 
the same as that of M. de Layeleye. Here is the oon- 
clnsion of M. Pei^ameni's pleading : 

''Let us not lose onr time, then, in trying to con- 
vince our adyersaries ; the experience of centories 
ooold alone decide which of ns is in the right, which 
of ns is nearest to the social ideal. We believe we 
are right and that suffices ; henceforward onr duty is 
to tiy and make the ideas we believe correct to pre- 
vail, without disturbing ourselves about liberty. 

"Moreover, this tendency to set liberty aside as an 
auxiliary in the Bodal contest, is becoming more and 
more apparent in proportion as conservative opin- 
ion is transformed and rallies around this old- 
est and most solid religious edifice raised by 
men, the Boman Catholic Church. Germany, Switz- 
erland and Italy have set us this example; let us fol- 
low it if we wish to be saved. 

''Without doubt, in certain countries, as in England 
and in the United States, for example, these questions 
appear still farther from being stated so clearly, and 
the liberty of association and worship is there almost 
unbounded. But premonitory commotions are already 
agitating this surface which is apparently so calm, and 
* the moment is approaching when England and the 
United States will have to come face to face with this 
redoubtable problem of religious liberty. They will do 
so, we have no doubt, wiljh all the practical oommon- 
9ens^ of the An^lorSaxons, ai^d will not amiu^ them- 
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with JMieiMKdiig whe&er 0ach or bikoIi m 
of defeofie, 4bA -Boppreeeioa of ftbe reUgioiiui ordoBiy lor 
eximaple, is a blow «t 1^ lil>er^ of aBMXsutdoii. He- 
oeaaity is law, saius populi supr^ma lex^ tbese are 
old axioms which iih« hmnan jraee will newes sapvdiate. 

*'With 9B» a« weU 4Wiin Firavtee, ihe sjufcnaiioii iamuch 
mor€ crilical; we are in the heal of the oooAeety and 
Ultramontanmi has set itself with a» alanaiiig aiidor 
to its work of abiorjpjjioB. 

*'WhatwiU wedo? Will w^ <K^»tm«e to fold ata 
armsa^deha^tdaUy&eliliaQies^lliher^, or will we 
start up with a mmiy heart aitd tr|rio mms^ ihe Bo- 
noaawolf? 

**Aad by what cfteaiis? Will it anffiee, as Bianj 
thifik it will, to tiake away Irem the Chweh what we 
call its priTileges, aii4to realijBe faiimabaoliite maooser 
the fonaatda of a freeOhoreh in afree Btate ? We say it 
with an abstdiidie convietioni th^t that woQi4 be aa aax 
part to comsiit au^cide^ 

'*No, if the Belgian Liberais wish to save tbaoroom- 
try and their ideas, they must have reeoarse io more 
enargetic means« they must work wiiliiiont relaxation 
for the suppression of eonyents and reiigioiis orders, 
they mi}0t wreet edueation from i&e ha&ds of the 
clergy, they m.<Qst pat a atop, by severe and tadieal 
measures, to the nnheatd of deyelopiBBteBt of miiaudes, 
pilgrima^^ aad stigmatisations which are a acandal 
and a shame to our conntvy* 

'^WhatwilltheBemoasiinesbe? Undoubtedly iihere 
is no question of inaking martyrs. We are no longer 
in the tinieawheh peofde wem b«ii:i»fid and tortured in 
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tbaiume ol ftp<»]|fcia«l t^pinioa; the mEumen of hu- 
joMia^ axe eha^g^ and the mam of &e umetoenl^ 
oealnuyno looger peaeeaies the nadannted oovrage of 
Idfi aiaeeekm; bat if reprerakm haslortits ^»raeterof 
f eroeiij, it exurtB mono the less, for it is the 4M&eliaii of 
right Lnpiiaosimeot, fines and beoldimeiit are legal 
■amie, andwhjttoi make use of them? 

'1 xepeat that lilbertj, tolnatioii; free djflcixssion 
wsDd tiieizmocent ndlleries of our followers of Voltaire 
wfll iiofcgain for OB an ineh of groand in this contest. 
On the contrarir, 4lie more we speak of liberty aad 
^ood-natnredly aiaiise ourselTes by tnmmg mirades 
into lidioale, the more will iSie superstition extend it- 
self amoiig oar people; it is not with fillips that we 
can storm a gruiite f orfanss. 

*^ we wish to do our woiIe serioosly, we onght to 
focget the doetrinee <rf 1630, and pnt aside our fine 
dreams of liberty. Who denies that liberty is some- 
times good ? Bat social life is mnch more precious, and 
to preserve it sach as we fraderstand it, we must Imow 
iiow to use oonsttaittt. All our laws are a perpetual 
example of it, for they all encroaeh upon the domain 
of liberty; let fts yet restrict this domain where it in- 
terferes with oar social ideal, and we will act logically, 
as men ooght to act. 

''The principles whidi caght togoide as iiir fSds ^(m- 
teat are those of legitimate defense and sodfd p ge se rv a - 
ticm; they are also those of human solidarity, too much 
neglected by the Liberals of every country. It is hi^ 
timd that men of progress should seriouidy concern 
tiieaselTes about the poorer elassee, these laborers 
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whose number is increasing every day to an alarming 
proportion. In this respect the clericals are ahead of us 
for a long time past, after their own manner; this tute- 
lage of the little ones, whom the Liberals disdainfully 
neglected, they have taken in hand; they have made 
themselyes the counsellors, masters and consolers of 
the people. Let us do likewise; let us go to the disin- 
herited, let us protect them against the enterprises of the 
Ohurch, should it eyen be at the expense of the liberty 
of association. Finally, let us remember 4hat the 
greatlawof all human society is the contest of Con- 
trary forces, that a political party sustains itself only 
by contest, that it is neyer allowed for it to fall asleep 
and leaye the battle-field free to its adyersaries, and 
that the true service of all those who believe in an 
idea is that of one of the champions of liberalism, 
MamJT de Sainte Aldegonde: Let there be repose else- 
where 1" 

Undoubtedly, M. H. Pergameni might employ the 
talents which Qod has given him in the service of a 
better cause ; but no one can dispute that, in this 
rather savage energy there reigns a certain sincerity. 
Nevertheless, the young writer has been thrown over- 
board by the lords of the Liberal admiralty. The 
JEcho du Parlement, in which he published a novel, 
treats him as a romancer, and compares him to the 
Croix, crux epiacoporum. The Jndependance calls 
him a colt. We do not see, it says, *' the necessity of 
discussing the violences of the young publicist of the 
Beime de Belgique. They are the playful flings of an 
escaped colt that is sowing his wild oats. It is not 
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bad to have them to lose. Tet he should not squander 
them too wildly." 

Finally M. de Laveleye himself, somewhat too snr- 
prised at the sensation this " frolicking " has created, 
thought he should, in the name of the committee of 
the Revitey write to the Joumcd de Oand a letter in 
which we read as follows under the date of the 21st 
of October : 

*' The system defended by M. Pergameni is not ac- 
cepted by any of the members of the committee. But 
it has numerous partisans in England, Italy, France 
and particularly in Germany, and, let it be well under- 
stood, it will rally to itself still more in proportion as 
the excessive pretensions of the clergy wiU proToke a 
more ardent opposition. This opinion representing 
thus one of the important shades of the anti-clerical 
movement, it has appeared useful to us that it should 
be exposed, so that people could appreciate it, and if 
need be, combat it." 

It appears to me that this disavowal was not neces- 
sary : M. Pergameni says nothing which M. de Lavel- 
eye does not say ; only he says it more clearly. In 
his letter to M. Sue already referred to, M. Quinet 
acknowledges that he is a little embarrassed in trying 
to put his doctrine into form ; he enunciates it, 
he says, only &y enervcUing the words. M. de Lavel- 
eye experiences the same embarrassmeni But M. 
Pergameni has not enervated the words. That is the 
only difference which I perceive between the two 
theses sustained by the two fellow laborers. I would 
be happy to learn that I am deodved ; but then I 
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would aeevse M. de IiEnrd«ye el * flagzaot i&ecmfli»- 
tency. If " the most eminent of the aat&ora of the 
Belgian oonstitatiiQB'* (we regret that we ha¥#^ not made 
his aeq-aaintaaoe> hegraa to beUjere thnt he has been 
deoei¥ed« in generonBlj *' ^eoasdrng " caml liberties 
to Catholics, what, then, ia. th« zegime whidi he 
would 9^lj to them, if ha were master ? What, then^ 
are the " terrible shocks " which await the Oadsholics f 
Whence, will the shoelQi oome t AH these questions 
are left by M. de Laveleye m a Mterary darbnesv from 
which M. Pezgameni has eattrioatedthem* 

The advocate X. OUn aad Pzoieseor G. Tiberg*hiffli 
haive no desire to aocept ti&e responsibilxty of M. Per- 
gomcau'fr ajEtiolei The f erm^, takmg his observatioiie 
from: the; hifltorieal. standpoint, of amt parliamentBr7< 
lib^eal doctcinaides,. pretesfe with, mnch energy, we 
mnat aeknowlodge^ against M. 'Fergummd*u doetrme, 
but he dees not essentidXj refute it» In effeet, iMa 
doctrine is put in practice in Pmssia and Swits^rlaad, 
two eonniiiriefr whn^ " axe: maaching at Hbe head ol 
modem olTilieatkm," and if &ey wis^ to m^e short 
w<»ek of " cierieal routine,." even *' rational '* a2ga<- 
menta are not wanting, to legttmuitigB. the emploTment 
.of f oroe in the aeiyiee: of politioBl smsoess. Anei^vt 
soeiety,; on; the eve of tilie: Bedempition, and at &e 
apogee of its oiviligatinm, threw itself into the aft^i«» oi 
Gsasarum. ¥ixgil and. Bknnaee. were ne siaupMens ; 
and yet thie regime was noit daof Isaamg^ to tb^n; 
Aristotle wae the preeeptor of the sen at Philip <^ 
Maoedon, whose s^ystem x^absoiliitiam: was not x^epfig- 
nanitahim^ Pi3]Me>BiflBiarcft, wiha m a diio e ihe pus^ 
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ceptsoi M. "PevgatAeid, is honored ess one <^ tlie great- 
est ixkeo. of our time, and 1 see Ihe most learned 
jurists, the most tenotmed msm of lett^i^, aM irhaA 
remahis in (iermtai:y of philosophns, W^ft^rng erowns 
f of him. 

HL Tibergfaien is more teehnietiS th«n M. Olin, bat I 
T^itore to say that he is less contincing ; he seeks to 
xeMedy M. ^ergameni's errors oa the matter ci liberty, 
and he addresses to him on this snbjeet a little pater- 
nally pHlesophieat admonition. The reader has no 
desire that I should oblige him to foUow me thrtmgh 
the digression into tvhio^ 1 "wonH be draim, if I wicdied 
in my tttm to critieize the theory of M. Tiberghien. 
ILet lis say, however, that the latter does honor to his 
profeSiation in maintaining a spiritnalistic doctrine ; bnt 
his- a priori definition of liberty, his somewhat arbi- 
trary determinalSon of the idea of right, his theory on- 
ciTil and politicai liberty, which he dednoes excliBsiy^y 
from the notion of moral liberty, cannot be reeeived 
withont philosophical reserve, and gives rise to many 
rational' Objections. We may profess iSke soundest 
phUosophicai doctrine on moral liberty, whilst not ad* 
mftting^ as an absolute principle (a» we mtist do in phi- 
losophy) the liberty of worship, and yet be perfectly 
honest men; antf in the esataef wAy we may doctrinally 
define the liberty of worship as a pestilence, whilst sin 
cetely and legtil^ateiy, bnt civilly, iptgpectmg a legist 
latlOtt^ which would tolerate itU forms of worship This 
is the thesitr and hypothesis of Catholics. M. Olin dbes 
not admil €ie abaolnte Mberty of worship: For what 
^eilM^? If. Tiberghien pretond9 thai it is onfy sophists 
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who sustain absolnte liberty. "laberfy," he says, 
"could not be absolute for man, since the liberty of 
each member of society finds its limit in the liberty 
of all the others. Liberty has its limits ; does that 
prevent it from being a benefit ? It is a benefit since 
it is a right*' This, reasoning is fanltj in its fonnda- 
tion ; it confoonds moral and political liberty, the ab- 
solute -with the relative, and it overturns the notion of 
good ; liberty is not a benefit because it is a right ; lib- 
>erty, on the contrary, can become a right only for the 
realization of good. 

If I were in M. Pergameni's place I would victori- 
ously answer all this argumentation. Who will define the 
limits of civil liberty (let us clearly understand each oth- 
er on the meaning of the words,and not confound as M. 
Tiberghien does, moral with civil liberty)? I, M, 
Tiberghien wiU reply. We, cry out the friends of M, 
Olin. Why could not MM. Stephen, Carteret, Bismarck 
and Pergameni reply, in their turn, it is we? I defy 
M. Tiberghien to show that the encyclicals Mirari vos 
and Quanta cura are philosophically inferior to his 
subjective and uncertain theories. I say philosophi- 
cally, leaving theology to shallow minds like those of 
"the clericals." 

This is too much on this subject. It is time to con- 
clude. 

On the whole, then. Catholic nations are dead or are 
going to die; but as long as they are not yet, per- 
chance, buried, take care lest you grant them any lib- 
erties which are legitimate only for Liberals and Pro- 
testants; "experience has shown and will show more 
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dearly ereij day that on the groxmd of abeolate liber- 
ty, iree-thonght cannot contend against Catholicism." 

Thus, on one sine, they are seeking to propagate 
this1i>elief , against the history of the past and the facts 
of the present, that the souls of Catholics are relig- 
iously corrupted, that they are slaves politically, and 
that they are economically condemned to hard labor and 
poverty; then when it has been shown, as in Belginm, 
that snch a thesis is radically false and unsustainable, 
they trick themselves up on some other point and pro- 
claim that these same Catholics ought to be excluded 
from a share in the benefits of the civil liberty of the 
common law. On one side they state, with a pretend- 
ed sorrow, that they are incapable of living; on the 
other, ''their souls filled with sadness," they condemn 
them to death, because they possess too much life. 
If I wished to qualify such a doctrine with a single 
word, I would say that it is political pharisaism, in- 
spired at the same time by hatred of the Church and 
contempt of dvil liberty. 

M. de Laveleye then ascends the Capitol to give 
thanks to the gods in these terms : 

"For every man who wishes to scrutinize the facts 
without prejudice, it remains, then, an established 
fact that the Beformation is more favorable than Ca- 
tholicism to the development of nations. We must 
now examine into the causes of this fact. I believe 
that it is not difficult to point them out." 

We will follow him to verify these assertions. 



CHAFTEB YE 

GATHQIiIO 00TZNTBIB8 AXTD KDUOAXION. 

Xdnoat&oii is not in Itself a^ flkmne of SEateriAl FI<oipevi^^— 
False Conchisioiift that ace often Drawn tram the Gonditioii 
of Public Instmotion in a Cioontr; as regards Political In- 
fluence— Primary Edncstion in Belgium— In Pfusaia-— The 
Qfganiaatkm of Brimaij Sdooation does not date from the 
Beformation— Fzee Examination in Pruflsia. 

Aites. kaving Tain]; triad to prove tiiati tiiie "Betanna^ 
Hon is "more faTOxable thaa Gfttholiniiim to: thft dar 
Yelcq^muuit of "ntildoaB^*' Ml da La^iele^ looks for ther 
oanses of thia imagiiouryfack Tharfiistof ihetetaaamm 
would be edncatiaii^. irhicli: ia,, in: bia opixdoai; mat9 
ccnnpL^ in Bioteataai oonntriea; and by edueatiosL ha* 
understanda paxtumlarlj tba modesty acieatiflo «nd[ 
literaxy ba^aga wbioh one oaxxiea away with him fronr 
the primaij schooL Saxonj, Denmark* Sweden aodi 
Frossia march at the head of natiosB " wil^iont, or al*- 
most without, illiteiate people/' whikt tiia Oathcdio 
conutries, Belgimn,. Erance, Spain flud) Portugal. areF 
stagnating in inTuicibla ignoranoe. Y&k, inTuunble ; 
for " It ia all ygxj fine for: GathoUo Statids to. make h^ 
stamctioa obligatory,, like Italy>. or* to expend much 
money for this purpose, like Bel|^um ; they axe not^ 
snoeeeding ia dispelling. ig^oxonoe." RtiglaTRd, wl»M<e 
primary instniction. is httle more complete than in For. 
tagal, comea-to derangethaapparent regularity ol this 
syllogism. Why ? " Probably because the Anglican 
Ohurch is, among the forms of the reformed worship, 
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€&ft Wlifi^ most closely reseikiblds the Chnrch of 
Bom^.**' TSiis adverb of probability shotdd in a slight 
degree flatter the self-love of Mr. Gladstone, the au- 
iEor's patrbn in ]&igland« M. de Laveleje might 
put Holland alongside of Great Britain. As regards 
Switzerland, the '''primary " facts would there be of an 
irresistible eloquence ; the Latin, but Protestant can- 
tons of Keufchatel, Yaud and Geneva would be in this 
respect on a level with the Germanic cantons of Ziirich 
and Berne, and they would be superior to those of 
Tidno, the Yalais and Lucerne. I^he general cause of 
this extraordinary contrast woul<i be the first and last 
wordofl^r. Luther: Instruct the children. Protestants 
ought all know how to read, since the reformed 
worship reposes on a book, the Bible, whilst among 
Catholics, " reading is the way which leads to heresy." 
Moreover, and to say it all, the organization of popular 
instruction dates from the Beformation. "Education 
being very favorable to the practice of political liberty 
and to the production of riches, and Protestantism 
favoring the diffusion of education, there is then a 
manifest cause for the superiority of Protestant States. " 

The whole of this reasoning is contrary not only to 
reality but even to the economical thesis of the 
author. "Man does not live by bread alone, but by 
evory word that proceedeth from the mouth of Gk)d." 
Everybody knows that riches, in the vulgar sense of 
the word, are not ill general the appanage of scholars 
or well educated men. 

Sfcultitiam patiuntur opes. 

If I meant to be indiscreet, how many simpletons 
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oonld I not point ont arotind me wholiaTe become ex* 
oeedingly rich and who hardly know how to sign their 
names. Who was the intelligent man that said, "he 
is as stnpid as a millionaire ?*' "For what shall it profit«a 
man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his 
Bonl ?" It is not riches,it is not even knowledge that ele- 
vates nations, it is justice. Juatitia elevat gentes. In 
Athens, the most elegant of republics, did all the 
electors of the time of Aristophanes know how to read 
and write? Was it primary education that made the 
fortunes of Tyre and of Carthage ? When ancient 
Bome was the x>olitical mistress of the world, were the 
compatriots of Ovid, Horace and Yirgil aU "normal- 
ists ?*' You acknowledge yourself that England is one 
of the foremost political societies of the modem 
world, although it is one of the last on the scale of 
primary education. And is not Bussia, the actual ar- 
biter of the x>eace of Europe, in the "primary" rela- 
tion the last of States ? 

The consul who reduced the fatherland of Plato and 
Pindar to the condition of a Boman province was a 
boor. How many pedants could we not point out 
among those who bore from one end of Europe to the 
other the standard of the "immortal principles 
of '89." You say, "it is the schoolmaster who has 
triumphed at Sedan ;" who, then, formerly triumphed 
at Jena? Obligatory instruction existed in Prussia 
long before 1789, and it did not prevent that State 
from being politically humiliated from the time of 
the retreat from Champagne, imder the Prince of Co- 
burg, until 1813; and when Napoleon L occupied 
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Berlin^ he carried off the sword of Frederic IL, ez- 
olaiTning : "This is all that Prussia is worth." 

No, the quality of Catholic does not condemn us to 
political failure. Unfortunately, also, pedagogy is 
powerless against artillery and even against cuirassiers. 
The general argumentation of M. de Lareleye does 
not, therefore, attain its end ; on the contrary, it con- 
firms my Catholic thesis. 

The details of this argumentation do not any better 
withstand free examination. 

According to the educational siati sties'^, the coxmtry 
that is farthest adyanoed on the scale of primary in- 
stmction, is Sweden, of which the dyilized districts 
are almost on a level with certain districts of our pro- 
yinces of Luxemburg, Limburg and Namur. lit spite 
of the secular SehuUaswang of Prussia, the monarchy 
of Frederic IL is not so far adyanced as our arron« 
dissement of Arlcm, which is under the administration 
of M. J. P. Nothomb, the commissary of the king. 

This perfection of our primary instruction is even 
general in our Luxemburg, my native country. In 
his discourse at the opening of the session of the pro- 
vincial council, M. Yandanmie, the govemor, said in 
1872: 

« Luxemburg counts at this moment 507 primary 
schools. That is, one school for every four hundred 
inhabitants. In no country in Europe has such 

*J)e VSnseigenmentprimaire en Bekfique, par. M. le Baroo de 
Hanleville. (BrnBsels : CloBson, 1870.) The reader is also re- 
ferred to an article by our author on the same Bobjeot in the 
Bevue OMraie for January, 1875. 



prognsm been made. This is the fmif of' tiie ccfkmxiottr 
e£fort8 of private individtials, the commTiiies, ike pro- 
vince and tiie oentrai power : an a8ao<nation as wise as 
it is froitfoi. ... & the prolonged attempter of^ 
Lnxembnrg to establish scho<^, a spectacle most in-^ 
teresting, I was goings k> saj touching; presents itself. 
It was an enormous enterprise in itself ; local- difficul- 
ties came, besides, to complicate it ; our province* 
has a territorial extent esoeptionai in tiie country ; it 
possesses no great centres ; it is tiiinlj populc^led and' 
the people are seattetred int6 eight or nine hundred 
groups; maay of our ocmonunes are poor. . . . FornuH<e' 
than* fifty yeaxs past &e number of pupik in our pti^ 
mary schools has been r^ltttivelyoonsiderable, and thin- 
number has only ineiieased with time. In 1617 it^ Wa9 
equal: to ten' per cent, of the population ; it: now e:^ 
oeedft fifteen per oent. Iiast yettP liie oeasus of- the' 
province showed 31,580 children of an age to ^^fctenc^ 
school, and th& number of pupils; m efifeot^ frequent* 
ingourpxdmAry sefaools was 31,2£9d; thei« remained, 
then, aolf 341 ohildron, or one per cent. Nevei^ in an]||Ki 
country in EuiK^e, nor under any school systmni what- 
ever has so admirable a result been^ obtained. The- 
whole population passes through our schools. ... •• 
We possess » teacher to every 357 inhalntants, whilst 
in the entire kingdom this proportion is one to evezy- 
480 inhabitants; In* Brabant it is one to evety 507 in*-- 
habitanti^ and in the proTince of Idege one to eveiy 
526. In a parliamentary document recentiy pubHtdied 
and in v^iieh the stete of primary education' in the 
different countries of the world id stated and ap^ 



inKKsUited in b laarned .wmiiiiar, "vw read the following : 
... ** The bzightofli md» of tha q^stem of Switzer- 
land and wha^ explaisB ijto snooesB and celebrity oon- 
mts without dispute in the great number of teachers 
we tiiere meet.' Well,^ in Bwitzerland there are less 
teac&^ni than amnng us ; the prc^^oxtion there is as 
follows : 0Be:teaeher to everj S70 inhabitants;. Our 
supexiozitrp is not, theveforo, local only and rela- 
tive to the other Belgian provinces. ;.ii also places 
ILuxembufga]bo7e.ih&ooantBLe»ithat azieniDst favored 
in this respect. 

" Buoh is^ in: tfai» pvtmnce;. thft eiBgiinigation of 
popular education, as the happy tendencies of tha 
population, &e lisw and time have made it. 

'* Tet^ school ozganinBtion ia only a coUeetion' of 
zneans more or less adiqptodi and whose efSoets ave uur 
cerlliekin according to tirne^ and oinsumstanees ; the 
final objeet, l^e great duty , is^tha diffustoil of instvao> 
tion. In what proportion do the people of Lmcemp 
burg enjcgr this benefit ? 

** On t^i» pointy gentlemen^ I oftbn iaid>enn0usly in*' 
tiisno^itersMistios and all the elements of proof that 
ih^can fumish^ ; here is iiie conolnBion B have ccmie 
to : in more than fuUf of our comntune^^ ignorance is 
c^mkittely hcmished firom^ the rieing ffeneration^ ae 
well for the females €»Jbr the nuUee; in the other com^ 
munes; it is, exoeptin a^veiyifsw retired localities, an 
insignifieant exceptk«>; t»e own- sa^^ tben^. tiuU pri* 
tnary inetrwiflkm twIkucemhiJuyiieeUmaai tmivereaV 

Xd'the^pxayinceof Kamuv andin iiind)USg,bothCSi^- 
oliccountries^, equally satisiteotory resultft«Keobtainied« 
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Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove proved bnt a short time 
ago to the Ohamber of KepresentatiTeB that his *' cleri- 
oal'*arrondissementof Ecloo was far superior, as regards 
primary instniction, to the " liberal " city of Bmssels, 
the capital of the kingdom and of the intelligence of 
Belgium. All those who take an interest in prim'^ry 
instruction among us know that the industrial arron- 
dissements of Liege and Mons, the citadels of the Lib- 
eral ideas, are classed among the most illiterate of our 
country. I leave to the reader the trouble of drawing 
his conclusions from these facts. 

I do not deny the high degree of perfection to which 
the Germans but lately raised their primary schools : 
but it is to distort facts most wonderfully to attribute 
this situation to Lutheranism or to the Prussian 
Union, We might as well attribute to the efforts of 
M. v. Tesch the *' primary " superiority of the arron- 
dissement of Arlon where everybody knows how to read 
and writ«. 

I might, perhaps, admit, with a certain degree of re- 
serve, that the Schulzwang (the civil obligation of going 
to school) has had much to do with this result, but it is 
not useless to remark to our Protestantizing Liberals : 
1. That the Swedish and German schools were,before the 
war of 1870,con/e««iona^ schools, 2. That in Belgium 
for example, where the same system has happily pre- 
vailed in the official instruction, and where liberty has 
been left to Catholics, we are rapidly progressing to- 
wards the radical abolition of primary ignorance, with- 
out the Schulzwang^ without fieldkeepers, gendarmes 
or Protestants. 3. That in Germany primary instrao- 
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tion is OB far, if not farther, adTanoed in Oatholio 
conntries than in the Protestant provinces. 4. That 
Catholic Belgium has no reason to envy, as regards 
primary instruction, the Protestant provinces of Hol- 
land, and that it has the snfNBriority over Anglican 
Great Britain. 6. That M. Langlois has recently dem- 
onstrated, in the I^anfais^ that primary instruction in 
France is not inferior to that of the most flourishing 
States of the American Union which are Protestant to a 
great extent. 

As to Switsserland, I deny the correctness of M. de 
Layeleye's conclusions. It is possible that in the Ya- 
lais, Ticino and even in the canton of Luceme,pri- 
mary instruction is less general than in some other 
cantons, but this fact, if it is correct, is naturally ex- 
plained by the impossibility of erecting schools in the 
mountains inhabited by a population that is scattered 
here and there. We have already proved that in 
Switzerland M. de Laveleye wilfully confounds the 
mountains with the plains. 

The reader will understand that it is impossible for 
us to enter into the details of a discussion of this 
kind. I ought to confine myself to the principal points 
of my subject. I must, however, correct a prejudice 
and an historical error, which hostility to the Catho- 
lic Church has propagated. Since 1870, especially, 
our Liberals represent Prussia as the classic land of 
all the social and political truths, and among the lat- 
ter they cite with emulation education in general and 
primary instruction in particular, which they would 
make the holy works <^ the Prussian Lutherans. But 
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cbes anyone wish to know to whom tliiti ectncationa 
spleiidof is in great paft diie ? To thd Catholics. One 
bandred mtd fifty years ago the ]!if arehes of Branden- 
btiTg, aa regards edu'cation and othter things besides, 
was one of the States in all Enrope that had made 
least progress, and that after two centttries of '^'Lnth- 
eran eiTiliaration." It was the epoch when the Elec- 
tor, who seldom jested, one day, in a moment of whim- 
sieal absofntism, made the grave professors of the TTni- 
versity of Frankfort on the Oder sit — ^naked on the 
ice of the river. As to the peasants and laborers, they 
were still more crnelly treated; therecrniting sergeant 
was mnch more respected than the few snccessors of 
the Gatholiic masters who fonnded the ancient paro- 
chial and' elanstral schools. The '^primary'' ignoranse 
was great. Even in the reign of Frederic IL, when 
certain eflbrts had alrea<tr been made to change so la- 
mentable a state of al&irs, they had' no intention of giv- 
ing to i^e school the significance preached to-day By 
Herr Falk and his foreign admirers. '''The catechism and' 
the fonr rules snffice,** wrote M. de Ydltaire to his 
friend, thai; royal philosopher whom people cite as the 
prectfrsor of the national Liberals, and who neither 
spoke nor wrote anything but French; Frederick 
added' that one should not *'break the branch on which 
he sits." 

In Silesia, which then constitated a part of the mon- 
archy of the O^holic Hapsburgs, the situalSon was en- 
tirely diSbrenl Every locality was there provided 
with a school, either parochial or claustral. In lower 
and midkyie Sileeia there were many Protestants who 



also enjoyed a BMehuGtoiej syvtom of primarj edaoar 

tioD, thffioiks ta aeompetitioQ aada ciTil libertj which 

did not exist in the Pspoteatazit State ol Brandeahiirg, 

an^ more them U doe9 cU present. When Frederiek 

n. began, in the Yery boson of the C^ermaa empire, 

hj the violent conqinest of Silefli*, the series of Prus- 

sittB aonezatioBS with which wcr are sH faosailiiary he xe- 

membered the sermes wiaish the Jesiuts: had rendered 

to h^ House, ia workiiig for the traiBBloBiaaitioii of the 

dnchy of Prnssia into a kingdom. '" Aftes the suppression 

of tho Society of Jesus he maintainffd the Fathera in 

possession of most of their aneivut ooUeges, which he 

simply tvaxtsformed into S4iate estaldidbimeiiliSr whilst 

leaving to them their Gatholie. charaeter. Erederio 

n. aljBo protected the popnlajr schools of the Augos- 

tinians, whose establishments^ within the eirde of 

Sagan, became even model or nocm^ sdiieols. Fdbigery 

the -puior ot Siagany with his d&Iebrated 8cholm8tiGt», 

Stxanss, may be eoiundered as the veritable organizer 

of the ancient Prtusaian sdioohi. The great sehool 

settlement of t&dl was, so to say, copied alter the 

institate of these ''clericate»" 

In the new western provinces we have to point onli^ 
analogous facts. Not mnch more than a few days ago^ 
there. was iDaognsated at MUnsiter, in Westphalia, a 
statne to the Baron von PuEstenberg, who raised popn- 
lac instmetiegi to the highest degree of prosperity; he 
was aided in this clerical work by an illnstrions Cath- 

*^BegardiDg this interf«rBno6 ot the Jesnits see Les AllC' 
mands depuU la guerre de Sept-Ans, par XL le Baron dd 
HaoUsWile, page a& (BncMsto, laaa ) 
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olio, Oyerberg, whose name is now familiar to all the 
pedagogies in the world. The Prussian government 
has no right, therefore, to exert any "Protestant" ef- 
fort to fonnd its schools; in the West as well as in the 
East, it has inherited Oatholio schools which were 
tme models of oonfessional institutions. The Prussian 
goyemment scmpnlouslj left to them thia necessary 
character, and it is to this happy circumstance, and to 
it alone, that we must attribute the rich fruits of popu- 
lar education in Prussia down to 1870. Since "the 
schoolmaster has conquered at Sedan'* he has become 
proud, it appears. The oonfessional character of the 
primary schools has been, if not radically suppressed, 
at least perverted, and it becomes easy to predict that 
it is all over with the educational superiority of Prus- 
sia since it has foolishly taken away the life which its 
Ca^Ao^io founders had breathed into it. "Never has 
any State," says a celebrated Protestant, a Prussian of 
the old stamp, the late Herr Dahlmann, formerly my 
prof essor at the University of Bonn, "never has any 
State forestalled the education of children, to bring 
them up according to its own fancy, without injuiing 
the best part of the people; our sagacity forbids us to 
sell souls to the State." 

M. de Laveleye assures us that during the campaign 
of 1870 the French (Catholic) wounded asked for cards 
to play with, whilst the convalescent Protestants (Ger- 
mans) asked for nothing but books. I have not wit- 
nessed any of these demands for cards in any cf the 
ambulances created during this dreadful war, of which 
I pray God to spare us the renewal. But I know that 
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tnanj of the Catholic German wounded BavarianB, 
Rhinelanders, Westphalians, and Poles (poor Poles I), 
-who had been mutilated in the service of the German 
cause, which is now represented to us as that of Protes- 
tantism, protested against the Protestant books which 
were given to them. Everything had been foreseen by 
the superintendents except that, and it was necessary 
that charitable men should interfere to prevent these 
unfortunate creatures from seeing attempts to ruin their 
morals added to their physical sufferings. 

The organization of popular instruction does not date 
from the Beformation, as M. de Laveleye inconsider- 
ately states. Luther did not make his studies in a 
Protestant school. Before the invention of printing — 
that is to say, before the end of the fifteenth century — 
the Catholic clergy alone took an interest in the re- 
quirements of public instruction. It was printing that 
gave a new impulse to education and to the diffusion of 
this I ublic instruction. It is not my duty at present to 
give a history of the schools of the Catholic Middle 
Ages, from CLarlemagne to Charles Y., although -the 
subject is very interesting and too generally neglected; 
to become acquainted with the Middle Ages requires 
long studies, and, unfortunately, the enemies of the Ca- 
tholic Church intentionally confound their history with . 
that of the centuries of transition ; they do not like to 
apply themselves to persevering studies, which ordina- 
rily lead to sincerity, when they do not lead to th0 
faith. The schools of the Middle Ages were certainly 
not equal in number to our present schools, and the 
number of their discoveries (scientific, physical, chemi- 
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•«il, aMcfcaninri, aatroaomioal, etc.,) ivas not equal iip 
the mmowai of o«r pzesent knowledge. Bnt in the 
«bnfltral flchoals pnpila leaxned to write, read aud oal- 
calato (the lour mleB), just as at present, and in the 
49liair8 ol the wiiTezaities the moral sciences (the most 
ixnp(M:tant ol all) were taught with as mnch splendor as 
«a& be imagined to-day lor the moat blustering nniTer- 
aities of Gezmany, 

There was, lor example^ in the twellfih centnry, a pro- 
fessor who was called the Connt of Aqainas,a Neapolitan 
wbo waa professor at Paris, at Cologne, in the Italian 
mu'wraitiea, and who went to die at Tonlonse. It is all 
yeiyfineforme to search among the compatriots of 
Herr von HartmaQn,the philosopher of the unknowable. 
I do not know one man who is worthy of nnlacing the san- 
dak of this Dominican, the Angel of the Schools. When 
wxitan as eminent as M. Pomet de Yorges and my 
learned fellow laborer. Dr. Van Weddingen, perceiye 
no salFation for contemporary philosophy, bnt in a pro- 
foond study of scholastic ideology and metaphysics, I 
feel mysell excited to pity in presoice of a multitude 
of babbling and boasting pygmies, who scarcely know 
bow to stammier the language of the great Christian 
scholars who enlightened the world from the time of St. 
BeroBxd to thai of St. Ignatius Loyola. Are not Albert 
the Great, Bog^ Bacon, the author of the Imitation, 
Dante and Petrarch worth Herren YirchoWj Haeckel, v n 
Sybel and Madam Louisa Miihlbach ? In all the ver- 
sifications that haye been dedicated to Prince Bismarck, 
there is not a single line that breathes the powerful ix:« 
qyigation ol the poetry ol the Middle Ages. 
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*"J!ii0 je>0f<Nxa€4 wocslup reposes on a book-^ibe 
Bible," bays M. de I^veXej^, " whilst reading is the 
WAjtlmJ;, leads Catibplios to heresj. " This assertion as- 
toushes as bj its errors^ In the first place, to pretend 
that CatholiosdP not read, or are afraid to read, is child- 
asho^sisu Then M, de Laveleje will allow me to in- 
Iprm him that the Protestant sects repose, not on 
tiiie Bible^ but on the symbolical Scriptures. It is 
Tery true that Luther gave up the Bible to free 
iu(2iyiduatL insterpretatioDs^ but he. did not at all 
Adnuit -aay one to eontradict Mb interpretation. 80 
be guickly diew up« in couoert with hi« friends, a new 
OredQ, the ConfeMiQ Auffustana, which the princes, 
annohed by the spoils of the Chureh, propagated with 
tbe aid of the sword and of blood, and which is not 
JQIW0SL Biblical, since il» doctrines on grace, faith without 
worlc^ etc., are not to be found in the Bible. The 
diSusiiPii of instruction has nothing in coounou with 
tihe Protestant doctrine ; lor, in their religious teach- 
ing Protestants do not apply their principle of free ez- 
amiBation, but the principles of the Catholic Church, 
tince thej instruct children authoritatiyely. Let us 
Also add that the opnYulsive efforts of Luther in favor 
of public instruction dsie only from the second part of 
his h^etioal .Gai«^r. The destruction of the chapters, 
ixmyeuts sad abdent charitable institutions, which 
Oatholic piefy had planted like dense forests, had as a 
lamentable oonsequezuie the ruin of all the schools 
sustained by the secular and the regular clergy. In 
a short time was witnessed a great falling off in educa- 
tion and morality. It was ttien, but then only, that 
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Luther, whose work was menaoed, began bis lend talk 
about the necessity of education.* 

I have already mentioned the Confession of Anga- 
bor^. I will tflkke this opportonity to resume, for the 
reader's benefit, the singolar history which free ex- 
amination in matters of religion furnishes to us in 
Prussia. The doctrines of Luther on grace and on 
communion gave rise to the most yehement disputes 
between the partisans of the former Augustinian 
monk, those of Zwingli and those of Galvin* Each 
party pretended to have a doctrinal infallibility^ 
proved from the Sacred Scriptures ; these contrary 
pretensions were defended, more than once, not by 
briefs and encyclicals, but by the sword, and the 
material victory of the one had for consequence the 
moral oppression of the other. Li western Germany 
the Confeasio Auguatana was particularly combated 
by the " Beformed " Church properly so-called, sup- 
ported by the Catechism of Heidelberg. The chiefs 
of the different States called Protestant of the former 
empire of Germany adopted sometimes the Confessio 
Auguatana and sometimes the Catechism of Heidel- 
berg, according as this change agreed with their fancy 
or their temporal interest, without caring much for 
the free examination of the people, who did not exam- 
ine at all, and of the pastors who were not free. The 
religious variations of official Prussia deserve to be 
classed among the most singular of all. In conse- 



* See Lntker*8 works. Also oonstdt A. lienzers Ifeuere 
Oesofiichte der DeutBohen, toL 1, pag^e 123. 
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qnenoe of an alliaxioe with the HotiBe of Orange, the 
Dntch '* reformed "worship became that of the court 
of Brandenbnrg, and the Xjiitheran preachers were 
oom])elled, by Tiolence if necessary, to support in their 
temples the preachings and the communion of the 
Galvinists. OalTinist pastors were even imposed qnite 
simply on Lntheran parishes. 

The Lntheran preachers who were unwilling to sub- 
mit to this form of free examination were brutaUy de- 
posed and banished, exactly in the same way as the 
Catholic priests are to-day under the ministry of Herr 
Falk. Let us cite from among these victims of the 
Calvinist heresy, (Gerhard, who is well-known for the 
services he rendered to the Protestant chant. But the 
majority of the preachers preferred to preserve to 
their families their daily bread by adopting, with the 
best possible grace, the Oatechism of Heidelberg. 
Things went on thus until after the Congress of Vienna, 
which, as everybody knows, gave to the crown of Prus- 
sia new territories inhabited by Saxon Lutherans. It 
-was then that the official Church of Prussia, under the 
bayonet cross of its territorial bishop {Landesbisc?^ 
of), the king, decreed the fusion of the two confess- 
ions by means of a Union in the Lord's Supper. Never 
in any country has a similar religious enormity been 
perpetrated with so much discipline and so uncere- 
moniously. A few communities declared themselves 
"free;" others consoled themselves with allowing a 
generous but sterile pietism to be imposed on them by 
the authorities. "Enlightened" people adopted He- 
gel's religion of the God-State. As to the mass of the 
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Lutheran population, they were insensibly oonyerted 
to the Union by the sohoolmasters or by the aid of 
the military service. The Prussian Union was a veri- 
table State Church, which is crumbling before our 
eyes, since baptism has come to be no longer obliga- 
tory, and since civil marriage has been introduced into 
the legislation. The "enlightened" middle classes 
concern themselves little about this perilous situa- 
tion. Their civilizing scepticism serves them pro- 
visionally as an intrenchment under the protection of 
an army of twelve hundred thousand men. As to the 
laboring classes of the Protestant provinces, in the 
Marches of Brandenburg, in Pomerania, in East Prus- 
sia, in Schleswig-Holstein, and in Saxony, they allow 
themselves to be led away more and more towards 
socialism, which is the "religion of the future." 

It is strange that M. de Laveleye should fix pre- 
cisely upon the present time to illustrate the advan- 
tages of reading the Bible, which few persons now read in 
the Protestant counfcries of Germany, especially since 
the Protestantenverein has popularized the criticisms 
of Kerr Strauss agaln&t the Sacred Scriptures. The pres- 
ent Prussian administration also has made efforts to 
limit the reading of the Bible in the schools. There 
are not wanting, even in Germany, men who "move 
ubout in the highest grades of civilization," and who 
find that the youth of modem times are too intelligent 
to lose their time in reading " legends," respectable 
indeed, by reason of their antiquity, but penetrated 
through and through by the powerful rays of modern 
science. They reason like Schiller ; 
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Welche BeligioD ich bekenne ? Eeine von alien 

D ie Da mir nensL Und warnm keine ? Ans Beligion.* 

Things haye come in Protestant Germany to snch a 
state of religions disorganization that Oatholics sin- 
cerely wish that thej may not see the number of Protes- 
tant believers becoming any smaller. The latter are 
at least Christians. 

Before leaving this subject; let os not neglect to 
point ont still further, by the light of history, the igno- 
rance of those who accuse Oatholics of favoring igno- 
rance. To those who pretend in their pride that we know 
nothing I might answer : We know all that yon know, 
and we know our catechism besides. So as not to allow 
them time to smile disdainfolly, I will add a few 
facts, t Withont going back to the "darkness" of the 
Middle Ages, when, according to the testimony of the 
Protestant historian, Yoigt, Pope Gregory YIL, one 
of the bugbears of the Liberals of our time, pressed all 
the bishops to protect literature and the arts, and to or- 
ganize schools in the inmiediate vicinity of their cathe- 
dral churches, I will cite the opinions of Burke, (Hbbon 
and Hutchinson. The first of these has declared that 
*' France alone has produced more distinguished men 
than all the Protestant universities of Europe;" the 
second has said that " a monastery of Benedictines has 
given to the world more books of science than all the 

* "What religion do I profess? None of those which you 
name. And why none of them ? Because of religion." 

f I borrow them, as well as what precedes, from a popular 
little English book which has recently been translated into 
French under the title, Fourquoi noua aommes eaOioUmteB el 
non proiestantSf discussion oh point de vue de VJEcriture. ou bon 
sens el desf aits, Itwas writtmibyI>r.Keenaa,a8ootobpriMt. 
(Paris: P. Lethiellenz, 1870.) 
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TUUTersitieB of England ;" and the third expressed him- 
Belf thus in the House of Lords : " Catholicism, which 
has been this night the object of so many insults, has 
been the belief of the most populous and tne most en- 
lightened nations of Europe, of the most illustrious 
characters that have ever honored the name of man 
(Cobbett,Letter I. ; Lingard). " The Bishop of Ghent but 
lately recalled to our memory this stereotyped phrase 
of the documents of the Pontifical cha cellor : "Igno- 
rance is the mother of vice." This phrase was proverb- 
ial in the Universal Ohuroh before the birth of Luther. 

One thing that has favored the calumnies of the ad- 
versaries of the Universal Church is this fact, that the 
invention of printing preceded the rise of Protestant- 
ism in Europe by scarcely seventy years. 

Before the end of the fifteenth century printing 
presses were established in thirty-four cities of France, 
and from 1455 to 1536, 22,032,900 volumes were printed. 
Popes Nicholas Y . and Siztus IV. as well as the Catho- 
lic princes and kings of most of the countries of Eu- 
rope, protected by their munificence the arts and 
sciences. Education was in so flourishing a state in 
Germany that ten universities were founded there 
from 1403 1 > 1506. 

Erasmus declares that '' education was triumphant 
in England ; that the king, the queen, two cardinals 
and all the bishops were employed in diffusing it" 
All the universities of Europe were, in effect, founded 
by Catholics. For three hundred years the Protest- 
ants of England have shown their desire to diffuse in- 
■traction by founding two universities only, those of 
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Dublin and Loudon. Modem Europe owes to the 
Catholio Church its civilization, its laws and all its 
knowledge of the fine arts. In effect the origin of 
painting, sculpture, music and architeccure, is entirely 
Catholic If any one doubts about it,let him look at those 
magnificent abbeys, those cathedrals which have es- 
caped the vandalism of the Beformation, the ruins 
wliich the barbarous hand of Protestantism has not 
completely destarpyed. It is not, therefore, astonishiog 
that Colonel Mitchell, in his *' Life of Walleiistein," 
declares that ** religion and civilization will never ac- 
quit themselves of the debt they owe to the Boman 
Pontifb and to the Church of Bome, which for so long 
a time exerted the noblest efforts to make humanity 
advance in the way of progress." 

When writing that Catholics were prohibited id a gen- 
eral manner to read the Sacred ScripturesM. de Laveley e 
should have indicated the source from which he obtained 
this strange information. I read in a work entitled *'Za 
lecture dela Bible en langttevtUgaire,** whiohiafiom 
the authorized pen of Mgr. Malou, Bishop of Bruges : 

'* Has the Church passed a law which prohibits 
Catholics to read the Holy Bible 7 I do not hesitate 
to answer : No. The Church has never prohibited 
the reading of the Bible to all the faithful. Never has 
she forbidden in an absolute manner the reading of the 
holy books, in any language whatever ^ to all laymen. 
Never has she sanctioned a species of monopoly in f a^ 
vor of the clergy." 

Undoubtedly the Church has decreed certain re- 
strictions in this matter, remembering those of whom 
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St. Peter speaks, when lie says that certain parts of 
the Epistles of St. Paol are "hard to be nnderstood, 
which the unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do 
also the other Scriptures, to their own destruction." 
(2nd Ep. nL 16). But this prohibition justifies it- 
self. Here is the rule : Benedict XIY. gave his appro- 
bation in 1757 to a decree of the Congregation of the In- 
dex, which granted to all the faithful the general per- 
mission to read the Bible in the vulgar tongue,provided 
tliat the Yd sions should have been approved by the com- 
petent authority, and shotdd be accompanied by notes 
taken from the writings of the holy Fathers or f romCath- 
olic writers. Every day the Church in its offices causes 
the Scriptures to be read to the assembled faithful. 
In 1826 the English Catholic bishops publicly de- 
clared that never did the Church prohibit the circula 
tion of authentic copies of the Scriptures. Pius YIL , 
in a letter addressed to the English bishops, and dated 
the 18th of April,1826,told them <<to induce the faithful 
to read the Holy Scriptures, for that nothing was more 
useful, more capable of consoling and animating them. 
They confirm the faith, strengthen the hope, and in- 
flame the charity of the true Christian." 

Pius VL, writing to Martini, Archbishop of Flor- 
ence, regarding his translation of the Scriptures, con- 
gratulates him on his zeal in publishing this translation 
and exhorts the faithful to read it : this letter, dated 
April 1778, is placed at the beginning of all the En- 
glish Catholic Bibles, 

Before Protestantism existed there were more than 
twenty translations of the Bible in most of the modem 
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languages. Here is the entimeratioii of some old Cath- 
olic translations : 

Bible of Jnst, Mayence 1462 

Bible of Bender, Angsbnrg. 1467 

Malermi's Italian Bible 1471 

The Four Gospels in Flemish (Belgian) 1472 

The entire Bible in "Belgian," Ck)logne 1475 

Bible of JnUen 1477 

Edition of Delft. 1477 

Bible of Ferrier, Spanish 1478 

Edition of Gk)nda 1479 

Edition of Des Moulins, French 1490 

Four translations mentioned by Bausobre (Histoire 
de la Heforme, Book 4.), printed before 1522 

To this enumeration it may be as well to add the fol- 
lowing list of the old manuscript Catholic translations : 

Of the Bible into English 1290 

" " Anglo-Saxon, verse 1300 

** ** German languages 800 

" " Italian 1270 

" Spanish 1280 

** *' French 1294 

Before Luther's time three translations and several 
editions of the Bible appeared in Italy ; four transla- 
tions and a multitude of editions were published in the 
Gothic languages and in French; two Belgian transla- 
tions which passed through several editions. A Czech 
translation was published at Prague in 1488 ; at Putna 
in 1498 ; at Venice in 1506 and 1511. Many other Cath- 
olic translations into almost all the languages of the 
world were published at Borne, the sanctuary of 

Popery." 
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The anti-Oatholic prejodioea. of certain writers are 
BO deeply rooted that it ia with the greatest difficoliy 
we succeed in makings them believe that Lather waa 
not the first translator of the Bible into the ynlgar 
German tongue. Before the apostasy of the too fa- 
mous Augostmian mank, there existed twenty-one 
German translations (fifteen in Hochdeut9ch and six 
in NiederatxecJMiaeh) in Germany. Luther Idmseli 
made use of the translation of Nicholas of Lyra, whidi 
appeared in 1473, and passed &rough several editiona 
before the Bef ormation. Luther made such good use 
of the translation of Lyra that a comic poet has render- 
ed this truth proverbial : 

Si Lyra non lyrasset, Lutheros non saltasset.'^ 

A Protestant writer, whose honest testimony we 
have more thjan (mce invoked, Mr. Laing, (in his 
"Notes of a Traveller"), makes the following admis- 
sions; 

**The education of the regular clergy in the Caliio- 
lic Ghurdi is perhaps absolutely, and without any 
doubt comparatively, superior to that of the Protesir 
ant clergy. By absolutely superior, I mean that in a 
given number of Popish priests and Protestant minis- 
ters, one will find among the former a greater number 
of men who can read and understand the aneient lan- 
guages, Greek, Latin and Hebrew, and the modem 
languages that have any connection with that of the 
Old Testament, a greater number of scholars, distin- 
guished mathematicians, and a larger amount of ao- 



<<*If Lyra had not piped, Luther had not danced*** 
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%nired knowledge. The Oatiiolic clergy have adroiilj 
iaken possession of edacaidon, not, as people suppose 
-ji Protestant oonntries, to leave the people in the 
darkness of ignorance and to teach them errors and 
snperstititions, but to be masters of the influence that 
useful knowledge has orer society." 

In allusion to this vulgar calumny, viz : "that the 
Gatholic clergy leave the people in the darkness of ig- 
norance," he combats it in these terms, long before 
the violent overthrow of the temporal sovereignty of 
the Holy See, and before the constitution of the Falk 
regime in Prussia : 

" This opinion of our ministers is more orthodox 
t|^ it is charitable and true. The Popish dergy has 
less to lose by the progress of education than the Pro- 
testant clergy. In^ Catholic Germany, in France, in 
Italy, and even in Spain, the education of the lower 
classes in reading, writing, arithmetic, music, polite- 
ness and morality is diffused by the clergy with at least 
as much generality and zeal as in Protestant countries. 
It is of their own accord, and not on account of the in« 
itiative taken by the people, that the Popish priests of 
the present day seek to maintain themselves at the 
head of intollectual progress. The Popish Ohurch,far 
from being opposed to education, protects it, and it is 
in her hands a powerful instrument which she knows 
how to use. In every street in Bome there are, at short 
distances from each other, primary schools for the edu- 
cation of the children of the lower and middle classes. 
Home, with a population of 158,678 souls, has 872 pri- 
mary schools, comprising 452 masters and 14,099 pupiK 
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B^lin, with a population iwioe as large as that of 
Borne, has only 264 schools. Borne has a nniyersiiy 
attended by 660 students ; and the Papal States, with 
a population of two millions and a half, contain seven 
nniyersities. Protestant Prussia, with a population of 
fourteen millions, has only seven« The fact tiiat Borne 
has at least a hundred schools more than Berlin, al- 
though its population is less than half, disposes of all 
these calumnies. But, some one will ask, what do the 
people of Borne learn in these schools? Precisely 
what is taught to the people of Berlin,the most Protest- 
ant capital of the inost Protestant State in the world : 
reading, writing, aritiunetio, geography, the languages, 
and religious doctrine." ^ 

This testimony, given by an adversary, is well calcu- 
lated, says Dr. Eeenan, to open the eyes of the Protes- 
tants that axe blindest to this truth, that the Catholic 
Church loves education and protects the arts and 
sciences. The Catholic Church respects science because 
it comes from Qod, and because it teaches respect. 
** The Catechism is the greatest, the holiest school of 
respect that the world has ever had. ** Let M. de Lave- 
leye allow me, en paaaant, to give the exact words of 
ihis quotation from M. Guizot (MeditcUions et Studea 
morales, pp. 70, 71). It is applied to the Catholic 
Church, and not to the dissenting sects. M. de Lave- 
leye wished to give the Protestant Churches the honor 
of it by suppressing the word Catholic and replacing it 
by the epithet Christian. 



OHAPTER Vn. 

OATHOUO OOmrrBIBS and MOSAIiITT. 

liitonry Cormpiion in Franoe the Fruit of Anti-Catholio Doo- 
trines— Political Absolutism the Antithesis of the Catho- 
lic Church— The Catholic Church was the First and the 
only one in History to Maintain the Absolutely Moral 
Character of Marriage— Morals in Spain and Italy more 
Pure than in Protestant Countries — ^The average Blegiti- 
macy higher among Protestant peoples.— Immorality in 
the North of Europe — Comparative Statistics of Morality 
in England. • 

M. de Laveleye has Burpassed himself in the fol- 
lowing proposition : 

** Eyeiybody is disposed to grant that the strength of 
nations depends on their morality. . . . But it ap- 
pears to be averred that the standard of morality is 
higher among Protestant than among Catholic peo- 
ples." 

After so andacions an assertion one naturally ex- 
pects a demonstration, especially on the part of a pro- 
fessor of poUtical economy. A demonstration is, in 
effect, given to us ; but it is entirely directed against 
the friends of the author, the Liberals. Here is a re- 
oapitnlation of it : Catholic peoples are corrupted, for 

1. The French fashionable literature is immoral : 

2. In Cathohc countries those who have wished to 
combat the Boman Church have borrowed their arms 
from paganism and from the spirit of the Benaissance. 
Almost all the French authors and politicians who 
have worked for the emancipation of the mind have 
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been conspionotis for fcheir immoralitj. Those who re- 
spect morals are almost always devoted to the Ghitrch 
bat penetrated with "absolutist'^ doctrines. In Eng- 
land and America, on the contrary, the same men de- 
fend at the same time religion, morality, and liberty : 

8. M. Taine (a positivist) and M. Provost Paradol 
(who committed snicide after haying passed over to 
GsBsar) have said that the French (the Catholics 7) no 
longer base moralily on anything bat a point of 
honor, whilst the Knglish (the Protestants ?) base it 
on aostere daty. 

There are many truths in the pages which M. de 
liayeleye devotes to the development of these three 
arguments ; in reading them attentively one remains 
even convinced that, if the author were not blinded 
by his anti-Gatholie prejudices (truth has, in certain 
cases, the privilege of ** shutting its eyes "), his 
reasoning would become altogether correct. But such 
as it is, it resembles a stupid blunder in strategy : M. 
de Laveleye fires, without perceiving it, upon his own 
forces. 

He speaks correctly when he accuses of a corruption 
of taste the most fashionable literateurs in France, 
the Sainte-Beuves, the Abouts, the Sardous, the Alex 
Dumas, etc., etc. M. Schaepman has already made 
the able retort that M. de liaveleye might preach by 
example, by preventing, in the periodicals of which he 
has control, the publication of such romances as the 
• * Vtcaire de NoirvaV' and the * * (Jhambre d latter. " To 
this argumentum ad hominem I will add others mor» 
to the point : the writers to whom M. de Laveleye al- 
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IndeB are all anti-OatiioliOy and the fa^nslations of their 
works and their comedies are very mnch relished in 
"the oonntry of the fear of God and pioHS morals/' 
partLcnlarly at Berlin, one of the most immoral cities 
in the world. The princes of the French literature of 
ihe present century, the Ghateanbriands, the Qratrys 
Jie Montalemberts, theAntrans, the Laprades, the 
Dupanlonps, the Lacordaires, etc., are neither cor- 
^-npt men, nor Protestants, nor Liberals. The first 
prose writer in England is a Catholic — Father New- 
man, whose friend, Father Faber, has left lyrical 
poetry far superior in inspiration to the works of Ten- 
nyson, the poet laureate. The two great geniuses of 
Gtermany in the nineteenth* century have been Catho- 
lics ; GriUparzer the Austrian, and Joseph Goerres, of 
Coblents. Manzoni, the most brilliant glory of Italy, 
was a Catholic. The mighty works of Don Jayme 
Balm^ have shed their rays upon the world and asso- 
ciated the country of Calderon with the efforts of 
Catholic peoples, in the vast field of literature : i>om- 
iniM illuminatio mea, 

M. de Laveleye compares Luther, who was very 
modest, aswe all know, Calvin, Knox and Zwingli, 
with Babelais and Voltaire. This is a comparison 
which Catholics will allow him to draw with all possi- 
ble serenity, only he should have added XJlric von 
Hutten to his Protestant list. Catholics will thank 
him- also for having put in their place, alongside of 
Babelais and Voltaire, the gpiilty geniuses of Bousseau, 
P. L. Courier and Beranger, these idols of contempo- ^ 
rary I4beralism, and with having been able to cite as 
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"absolutists," from among the Oatholio literary stars 
of France, only the names of Bossnet, F6n61on, and 
Bacine. I ask pardon for the latter. His obseqni- 
oosness to Louis XIV. neyer injnred, in the mind of 
fhe readers, any one bnt the JRai Soleil ; it has at 
least oontribnted towards giving ns Athcdie^ a master- 
piece,and the son whom he brought up has sung in im- 
mortal verses the wonders of the Catholic faith : 

Faux sageB, faux sayanta, indodles esprits, 

Un moment, fleramorteU, siupendez yos m^pria. 

La raiflon, dites-vonB, doit dtre notre guide : 

A tons mefl pas anssi oette raison preside, 

SoQB la diyine loi que Tons oses brayer, 

O'est elle-m^me id qui ya me oaptiyer, 

Et parle a tons lea ooonrs q'elle inyite k 8*y rendre : 

Yons done qui la yantez, daignez dn moinu Tentendre.* 

It was not Jean Bacine, who, after having penned 
well-studied phrases on the "point of honor," would 
have accepted from the enemies of Louis XTV. an em- 
bassy to America, only to commit suicide there. 
F^ndlon, whose works I do not unreservedly admire, 
and whose romance, called TeUmaque, has falsified the 
political ideas of the French as much as have the histor- 
ical manuals of the good Bollin, was not an absolutist. 
He submitted to the regime of the Roi Soleil ; but he 
did not write up its principles. As to Bossuet, we will 
concede a little to M. de Laveleye, who appears to have 

* "FalBe sa^^es, false soholara, disobedient apirita, proad 
mortals, restram yoor contempt for an instant. Beason, you 
8ay,oiignt to be yomr guide : tma reason goidea me also in eyery 
step I take. Under the diyine law whion yon dare to l»aye, it 
la the very thing that will captiyate me ; it speaks to all hearts, 
and inyitea them to take refuge with it ; do yon, then, who 
boast of it, deign at least to liaton to it" 
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forgotten that this great mind dimmed its own f^arj b j 
becoming too mnoh the theologian of Qallicaniwn, an 
error which was in a certain sense the " Bismaiokism'* 
of the seventeenth centory in France, that is to say, a 
thorooghly Liberal error, accepted, moreover, by a^2 the 
Protestant Ghnrdhes since Lather, as the foundation of 
the ecolesiastico-ciTil law. 

That the pions Protestants of onr time, the ** aostere 
Oalyinists," the amiable Qoakers, the mild Puritans, 
and even the Qnenx of Holland, most of whom 
were retired revolutionists, have shown themselves 
more chaste, more moral, more Christian, in a word, 
than Mirabeau, (the friend of Frederick IL), &U Just 
and Bobespierre, I am not the man who will deny ; bnt 
what do the Liberals think of this? That sincere 
Protestantism, that is to say, incomplete Ohristianity, 
is superior to paganism, as M. de Laveleye grants, no 
Catholic will dispute ; let us show, however, that the 
most prominent Liberals are not of this opinion. But 
I search in vain through M. de Laveleye*s pamphlet for 
a proof of the moral superiority of Protestantism over 
the Universal Church, that Church in which one evety 
day addresses ardent prayers to the holy Virgin, the 
seat of wisdom, sedes sapievUicBf and the mother most 
chaste, mater caatissima. 

I do not pretend that the inhabitants of Catholic 
countries become impeccable from the veiy fact that they 
accept the Councils of Trent and of the Yatioan ; it is 
not enough to have the faith ; to render ourselves wor- 
thy of it we must practise it.and accomplish works. It 
2» bnt right to observe also that in Catholic countries. 
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in Belgium, in France, in the Sonth, East and West of 
Germany, in Italy, in Spain, in Portngal, etc., etc., po- 
litical, social and religions rerolntions, provoked by the 
90cial influence of Proiestantitm^ have'created a state 
of things in which it often becomes very difficult, not to 
say impossible, to distinguish the Catholic populations, 
properly so-called, from the other social bodies. Every- 
where the good grain is mixed with the cockle. One 
thing is certain, that is, that to take into consideration 
only the historical point of view, there is not in the an- 
nals of humanity a form of worship which has imposed 
in so absolute a mamier the divine precepts contained 
in the sixth and ninth commandments. How many 
people would be excellent Catholics if they could sup- 
press these two obstacles thAt stand in the way of their 
passions ! The worst feature of religious error in 
the nineteenth century is its having denied the sacra- 
mental character of marriage. The evangelical consis- 
tory, assembled in council, authorized, in virtue of the 
tolerant maxims of Melanchton. Philip the Magnan- 
imous, Elector of Hesse, to share his throne with two 
Electresses at the same time. The King of Pmssiay 
Frederick William n., who gave his right hand to the 
Queen, gave his left to Julia von Yoss. This second 
marriage was blessed, on the 25th of May, 1787, in the 
chapel of the castle of Charlottenburg, by the reverend 
Zoellner, preacher at the court. 

Liberalism, which is, in certain respects, the degen- 
erate oi&pring of Protestantism, is dootrinally power- 
less to prevent the natural consequences of the snppres- 1 
sion of the sacrament of maxriage. Outside the Oath- 
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olio faith, prcustised in spirit and in tratb, one may be 
chaste in three wajs : as a man "without loTe,as a pions 
Mn^snlman, or as a eunnoh. Thank heaven, there 
hove beeo^sinoe Henry VIII«the man of seven "snooes- 
aye " wives, myriads of Binoere,pioQS and chaste Prot- 
estants, but they were and are B<> ^ the name of the 
principles of the Catholic Ohnroh, which, by a strange 
]noonBistency,th6y practise, whilst opposing them dog- 
matically; and the public which has applauded the 
liberal homilies of M. de Laveleye, call these Protest- 
ants pietists or hypocrites. There are two gates of 
exit in the Oatholio Ohnreh,or rather a single gate with 
two foldings ; the pride of the body, which is volup- 
tuousness, and the voluptuousness of the spirit, which 
is pride. To assert that the cinoere practioe of the 
Catholic faith can engender immorality, one must not 
have the faintest idea of the organism of the Church 
and of the spiritual conditions of its existence. Logic- 
ally it is a contradiction in action. 

In fact, morals are more pure in Spain and Italy 
than in the Protestant countries of the North. I know 
that, since 1870 especially, people say very much of 
the immoraUliy of the French, which may have been 
the ally of the Qerman schoolmaster in leading to the 
military triumph of Sedan. In the very palace of 
Louis XIY. at Versailles, during the siege of Paris^ 
the highest military authority of the German army 
pronoimoed a grand eulogy on Qerman morals and on 
those of Berlin ; it is from that epoch that people, 
when speaking of Berlin, date this phrase, " the city 
of pious morals and of the fear of God." It is only 
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too tnie that in oertain parts of Fraaoe, in the centre 
e8x>eoiallj and in the departments adjoining Paris^ 
there reigns an amount of immorality whioh makes ns 
fear for the future of the nation. But these depart- 
ments are precisely those in which the influence of 
the Catholic Ohurch has been most successfully op- 
osed. These districts, however, are no more immoral 
vaau the entire north of Qermany, which a person must 
nave lived in to know it thoroughly. I have some 
kuowledge of Mecklenburg and the neighboring prov- 
InceH ; nowhere in France have I witnessed so much 
baseness, so much gross materialism, so much stupid 
impurity. Paris is cited, not without reason, as one 
of the bordels of modem civilization ; but this city of 
pleasures, this rendezvous of the lazy, the idle and the 
vicious of the entire world has never passed, as far as 
I know, for a Catholic city : they kill the archbishops 
there, shoot the hostages, erect resounding tribunes 
for the implacable enemies of the Church and run 
thither from the four comers of the world to applaud 
in the tht>atres, on the boulevards, in the caf^ in the 
concert saloons and elsewhere, all the vices which are 
the concrete negation of Catholic faith and morality. 
At London, in the capital of the only Prot- 
estant countiy in which Catholics can now- 
adays derive useful instruction from things which their 
blind or liberal governments have made them forget, 
ancient laws of Catholic origin do not permit the pub- 
lic exhibition of elegant or ingenious vice ; but is this 
great city on the whole more moral than Paris? I 
doubt it. As to the city of Berlin I am certain that it 
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it is inferior to Paris in respect to morals. Vice does 
not enjoy there, as at Paris, the vogue organized bj 
men of letters, of art or of the theatre, who, under the 
most fallacious pretexts, I grant, make you at least 
laugh quite heartily sometimes, or hold yon under 
the charm of a language and manner worthy of the 
most polished sooiefy ; but the vice which stalkh 
abroad at Berlin is gross and brutal, without elegance 
and without refinement. All the social wounds of France 
weigh heavily upon it, and the <* odors of Paris " are 
unendurable there. If you wish to appreciate all the 
hideousness of French vices you must go and examine 
their translations at London and especially at Ber- 
lin where divorce has attained proportions unheard of 
in the history of Ohristian peoples. I might speak at 
great length of all the solid virtues of the German 
Oatholics, and I was personally acquainted, even in 
the north of Germany, with many Protestant families 
that might be cited as models, but it would be impos- 
sible for me to find, in any large city in the world, as 
many religious works as there are in Paris. Side by 
side with the most repulsive moral infections, we see 
arising the radiant beauty of the charity whose inces^ 
sant action posEtsses the marvellous gift of purifying 
the atmosphere through which it passes. Do you 
wish to comprehend in a single phrase the abyss 
which separates the moral condition of Paris from that 
of London and Berlin. In Paris the Sister of Charity 
Is honared and the Little Sister of the Poor is pro- 
tected ; in London they are beginning to be tolerated ; 
they are proscribed in Berlin. 



1 
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I read recently in an essay by Dr. Fonsagrives of 
Moiitpellier on Hygikne Sociale : 

''Ifc is stated that there is in Europe an average ille- 
gitiinaoy of 15 natnral children in every 100 births. I 
taoughtit interesting to compare the amount of ille- 
gitimacy thronghont the entire of European peoples 
of German race with what it is among peoples of L itin 
race, and I have foond that for the former it was 15 
per cent, and for the latter 6.11. Where, then, is this 
German morality of which so mnch has been said in 
these latter years ?" 

In Sweden and Norway immorality is "prodigious." 
Bayard Taylor wrote, as far back as 1858, that "the 
Church of Sweden is being slowly petrified by pure 
inertia." I would be glad to have M. de Laveleye or 
some other modem Protestant cite for me a man, a 
book, a work of contemporary Sweden, in the interest 
of the Christian religion and morality, whose merits 
entitle it to European notice. "Id no Christian 
communion," says a Scotch Protestant writer, Mr. 
Laing, "has religion less influence on the moral state 
of the public. When a man is passing through the 
streets of Stockholm, he may make this reflection : 
out of every three persons passing alongside of me 
there is one that is the fruit of illicit intercourse, and 
out of every forty-nine, one at least has committed 
criminal offences." Mr. Inglis, however, another 
Protestant traveller, does not hesitate to assert that 
•< the standard of monilily is much higher in Sweden 
than in Norway." In this latter country "indifference 
with regard to religion is general." This will sufSoe, 
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I hope, on this Bubjeot whose defeails it is Teryhard to 
expound to a Oatholio pablio. 

Let us say nothing of the nursery of the Mormons^ 
Denmark, where in 1777 and in 1789, they still de- 
creed the penalty of death against the Oatholio priests 
who shonld set their foot on the territory of the king- 
dom. If from Protestant Prossia " the country of 
pious morals and of the fear of God," if from Sweden, 
which bnt lately was the most violently intolerant 
oonntry in Enrope before the publication of the Falk 
laws, if from Norway, which is still more immoral than 
Sweden, and that is saying very much, we passed 
oyer to Scotland, the most Galvinistic and the most in- 
temperate country in the world, we should haye a yile 
picture to unfold to the eyes of the reader ; we would 
haye to develop this theme of the Saturday Review 
(8th Oct. 1859) : 

" It is certain that Scotland presents the spectacle 
of being the nation that is most completely Puritanised 
and the most completely addicted to drunkenness that 
is on the surface of the earth* New York is indis- 
putably the most immoral cify in the world ; at 
Geneva religion is almost unknown ; and at Glasgow 
the sons of the Oovenanters form the popukiion that 
is most brutalized by drunkenness." . 

We should also study this other subject, lately 
pointed out by the Times : 

" According to a parliamentary document recently 
published by Parliament and compiled by Dr. 
Gameron, during the year ending the 80th of June 
1876, 61,178 persons were arrested in Scotland for 
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drnnkennesB : 38,213 as " drunk and incapable," and 
26,960 as « drunk and disorderly." 

But we must restrain ourselyes. The pages that 
precede suffice, moreyer, to prove satisfactorily 
the futility of M. de Layeleye's incredible argu- 
ments. Howeyer, before leaying this matter I will cite 
another book written by Dr. John Forbes, a physician 
of the Court of England. In his '* Memoranda in 
Ireland in 1852," John Forbes, M. D., physician to 
her Majesty's household, has established in the 
following manner the statistios of illegitimate births 
in the British Isles : 

Catholic Ireland has one illegitimate in every 16. 47 le- 
gitimate births ; England one in every 1.49 ; arch-Pro- 
testant Wales one in 0.46. 

These proportions are far from being favorable to 
M« de Layeleye's thesis. 

There are others which wDl somewhat grieve him also. 
In Ireland the Catholic faith not only embalms patriot- 
ism, but also preserves private morals ; in Catholic 
Connaught there is one illegitimate birth in every 
23.53 legitimate ones, whilst in Protestant Ulster there 
is one in every 7.26. 

If I add that the apostle of temperance, the ad- 
mirable and heroic Father Mathew, came from Con- 
naught,* I will have completely destroyed theobBCur;- 
ties which M. de Laveleye has tried to heap arom > 
the glorious purity of Catholic morality. 

Let us now pass on to another subject. 

* W« bave already corrcctod thig mistake. 



CHAPTER Yin. 

THE BEFOBICATION HAS NOT PATOBBD THX DBVELOPUEHT 

OF CIVIIi UBBBTDBS. 

Whererer the Bef ormfttion Triumphed it Set up % State Church, 
Pestroyed drJl Liberty, and Forced the Nation to Recede 
instead. of Advancing in the way of Political Progress— 
Civil and Political Liberties have relatively Flonrished only 
in Conntries in which the Leaders of the Reformation did 
not Succeed in Setting np a State Chmrch, and in which a 
Large Portion of the Nation Remained Catholic and anoth- 
er portion were Divided into Separate Religions Communi- 
ties — In Catholic Coimtries Civil Liberty is Ancient, Absol- 
ntism Modem — The Catholic Church alone is Capable of 
Resisting in the midst of a Nation that Contains the Bis- 
solving Element by Tirtue of the Civil Liberty of Express- 
ing all Imaginable Opinions, and of Practising every kind 
of Worship-^Demonstration of these Theses by Fact& 

M. de Laveleye's essay is deyoid of method. One 
must read and re-read it to discover the connection of 
his arguments. The author mingles and intermingles 
the most dlHsimilar subjects, and renders very arduous 
the task of his best disposed adversaries. This disor- 
der of his ideas naturally manifests itself in the ex- 
pression of his thoughts. Thus, the all-important 
question of the Catholic Church and civil liberties is 
treated by him in three or four different places with 
great levity and -without logical sequence. 

In the chapter which I now take up, and which Te- 
sembles a book of notes from badly digested readings, 
he lays down the questions imperfectly ; repeats errors 
and even calumnies a thousand times refuted ; takes no 
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aoooont of the immense labors of the historical criti- 
cism of our times; incorrectly defines principles and 
institutions which he afterwards takes the facile 
pleasure of blaming, criticising, and even execrating ; 
ignores even the whole of the doctrines which form the 
basis of the Reformation ; reasons upon a fantastical 
Protestantism ; refutes Calyin with the aid of Luther, 
and Luther by means of Calvin, eta 

T ask the reader's pardon if, in my turn, the necessi- 
ties of this discussion shall compel me to take the lib- 
erty of refuting some charges. Howeyer, I will exert 
every effort to avoid them. 

M. de Laveleye pretends that the Beformation has 
favored the development of civil liberty, whilst the 
Catholic Church inevitably leads nations to despotism 
and anarchy. The natural government of Protest- 
ant peoples would be the representative regime, whilst 
Catholics are bom for absolutism. This thesis is so 
diluted by the author, and so feebly developed, that I 
believe it useless to follow his flimsy argumentation. 
His principal authority against the Catholics in this 
matter is Bossuet, the theologian of the Qallican 
Church, a Church which has affinities with Josephism , 

and Liberalism. If I were inclined to enter into a 
discussion on this point I could easily prove that the 
passages quoted from the Bishop of Meaux do not say 
all that M. de Laveleye thinks they do. I will content 
myself with denying the authority of Bossuet in mat- ' 

ters of civil-ecclesiastical law, and I will abandon to I 

M. de Laveleye the elegant and literaiy CflBsarism of 
Louis XIV., and even the whole political developmen I 
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of tiie Frenoh moDftrohj sinoe Louis XL (Every one 
knows that Mli. Michelet, L. Blano, Qninet, Esqni- 
rofl,ete., already rank this latter among the preonr- 
flors of the French Bevolntion.) 

As to the very basis of his thesis, M. de Laveleye 
does not appear to have reflected much upon it, else 
he vroold at least know by name the work of Dr. DoU- 
inger, his present ally ('The Church and the 
Chnrches'*), and those of M. L. Martin and Mr. Mar- 
shall, already mentioned. I am going to make ex- 
tracts from these learned writers and copy them, in a 
certain sense, for the purpose of giving a rapid demon- 
stration of the following propositions : 

1. Wherever the Beformation has triumphed it has 
set up a State Church,* restrained civil liberty, and 
forced the nation to recede instead of advancing on the 
path of political progress. 

2. Civil and political liberties have relatively flour- 
ished only in countries where the leaders of the Be- 
formation did not succeed in erecting a State Church, 
in which a large portion of the people remained Catho- 
lic, and another portion was divided into separate re- 
ligious societies. 

* Beligions unity, maintained by political institations, is an 
incakmlable benefit The Catholic Church has never ceased 
to proclaim this truth. Bnt irben Protestants establish State 
Churches, they act in opposition to the fondamental principle 
of their religious rebellion. With Protestants the State 
Church represents to some extent an ecclesiastical State, whilst 
in the Catholic teaching, religious unity is considered not as a 
temporal means of goyemment, but as a principle, directing and 
superior to it. With Protestauts the State Churoh is aa in- 
stnunent of the State, 
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3. In Catholic ootint7?csoiTil liberty is andent, ab- 
solutism moderD. 

4. In the midst of a nation, the Catholic Church 
alone is capable of offering a religions resistance, as a 
form of -worship, to the dissolving element contained 
in the civil liberty of expressing all imaginable sorts 
of opinions and of practising every species of worship. 
In drawing up this conclusion I do not pretend to say 
that this civil liberty is favorable to the propagation of 
the truth, much less that it is essential to this propa- 
gation. I simply state a fact. 

Before the sixteenth century, civil toleration in re- 
ligious matters was unknown in European politics, un- 
less in Home, where the Jewish religion has been civilly 
tolerated in the Ghetto ever since the fall of the Boman 
Empire. Outside the Universal Church there never 
were any except national religions, and these are in- 
tolerant in their very political essence. 

After the coronation of Charlemagne at Borne, Eu- 
rope was considered as a Christian republic, practising 
the worship of the Universal Church, and there could 
be no question of introducing another without ruin- 
ing the very constitution of the Holy Empire. The 
Beformation was brought about in the name of liber- 
ty of conscience, but in reality it was everywhere the 
bitterest enemy of this liberty. Wherever the Luth- 
erans and Calvinists have had the mastery, they have 
suppressed it. 

In England, Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Branden- 
burg and at Geneva, all the '* Beformers," I say all, 
regarded the oppression of the Catholic Chur(sh f4i4 
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its destmotioii as the practical conclusion of their 
teaching : people went so far as to render punishable 
with death the exercise of the Catholic religion in 
England, Sweden, at Geneva, etc. These sectaries 
acted in the same manner against the dissenting sects. 
Melanchton, the mildest of the ''Beformers, "demand* 
ed that the Anabaptists should expiate their devotioa 
with their blood, and advocated corporal punishment 
against the Catholics, because it was the duty of the 
secular power to announce the divine law and cause it 
to be observed. Calvin declared to the Duke of Som- 
erset, the Regent of England, that he ought to extermin- 
ate by the sword all those who would oppose the estab- 
lishment of Protestantism and particularly the Catho- 
lics. According to this apostle of ** civil toleration," 
the punishment of death is based on the principle that 
we cannot dispute the authority of the prince over the 
Church without being guilty of an attack uxx>n royal- 
ty, which was established by God. His friend Beza, a 
preacher of the principles of liberty of conscience, main- 
tained that the Anti-Trinitarians ought to be hanged 
without ceremony, even when they had retracted. Lord 
Burghley, the minister of Queen Elizabeth, that 
'• virgin " queen who condemned a form of worship 
to the ** toleration " of the hangman, had for princi- 
ple that the security of the State was menaced if two 
religions were tolerated in it. The chancellor Bacon, 
himself, thought that a government had reached the 
*' utmost " limits of toleration when it contented itself 
with exacting an exterior adhesion to the dominant re- 
ligion without penetrating into the eonacien oe . It 
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would be impossible to stigmatize too seyerelj this 
hypocrisy of the authors of a religious reyolution, un- 
dertaken under the pretence of " enfranchising the 
human mind." 

Oatholics were at least faithful to the political 
traditions of their countries and the naturally intoler- 
ant principles of their faith, which is the absolute 
truth, against which no right can be theoretically in- 
voked, because there is no right against the Eight 
They defended themselyes energetically eyerywhere, 
and preyented, whereyer they could, the introduction 
of the Protestant errors, because they knew before- 
hand the lot which awaited them, in case the inno- 
yators should triumph. The ''Beformers " went so 
far as to contest the right of those princes to reign who 
did not admit their heresy and to declare their deposition 
allowable and eyen necessary. The ** tolerant " Knox, 
whose apology Bismarck, who knew what he was say 
ing, pronounced the other day, distingui>hed himself 
particularly in the application of this abominable doc- 
trine. 

** Luther and Oalyin do not preach resistance to ty- 
ranny," exclaims M. de Ijayeleye ; " they rather con- 
demn it and strongly adyocate obedience." But his- 
tory teaches that Luther, in a work in which he boasts 
yery loudly of the " eyangelical liberties," incited 
the peasants to rise up against their princes. When 
the War of the Peasants menaced the existence of the 
Protestant principalities, Luther's protectors asked 
him to intervene, and this pioneer of toleration wrote 
a fresh pamphlet, as we now say, to curse the peasants 
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for haying 80 well applied theooncluaioiis of Yds former 
writiDgs. These two oontzradictorj lampoons deserve 
to be placed aide by side with the famons dispensation 
to oorer the bigamy of the Landgraye of Hesse. 

After these short bnt deoisive general considerations, 
let ns cast a cursory glance at the Protestant peoples 
and the civil institutions which their religious novel- 
ties inspired. Look first at Sweden, whose brutal in- 
tolerance and unheard of immoraliiy I am already 
tired of citing. A law ordained that eveiy man who 
should remain more than one year outside the com- 
munion of the national Church should be banished. 
Banishment was idso to be the fate of him who would 
employ, in theological matters, expressions " which 
might shook the national Gburoh,'' and would not re- 
tract them. In Sweden the king is " the supreme in- 
spector and terrestrial head of the Ohurch. He 
unites in himself the highest temporal and the highest 
spiritual power. He causes his power to be exercised 
over the Church by the administration of the royal 
cabinet, of which the minister of foreign affiurs 
is president." Undoubtedly the first time that Ber- 
nadotte exercised such functions he must have made 
great efforts to preserve his equanimity. When Gus- 
tavus Yasa wished to pervert the inhabitants of 
Helsingland, he wrote to them that, unless they be- 
came Lutherans on the spot, he would order an open- 
ing to be made in the ice on Lake Deel in which ne 
would have them all drowned. The sword, imprison- 
ment, exile and, in these latter times, fines have al- 
ways been considered in Sweden ae means of civil 
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tolerftiion. If M. de Layeleye taught in a Swedish 
uniyendtj, he wonld be seyerely punished for offering 
tlie slightest insnlt to the religion of the State, and 
wonlJ, perhapci, be obliged to seek for refoge in Bel- 
gium under the paternal legis of the government of 
this intolerant M. J. Malou. Charles IX and his son 
Gu tavus Adolphus had Catholics who were attached 
to their faith beheaded. When, at the end of the 
seventeenth century and in the beginning of the 
e ghtt enth, several Swedes like ITlstadius, Schaefer, 
Ulhagius and Molin, abandoned the doctrine of im- 
putation, which is the foundation of Lutheranism, and 
spoke of the necessity of good works, Schaefer and 
Ulhagius were put to death, Molin was exiled, 
XJlstadiuA was shut up in a prison where he meditated 
for thirty years upon the toleration of the Swedish 
Church. 

The introduction of Protestantism into the coun- 
tries of northern Europe resembles the workings of 
an immense "ring," organized by a coalition of de- 
praved priests and plundering laymen, of the king and 
the nobility who coveted uncontrollable power and the 
Church's property, of regulars weary of their rule, 
weary of continence, weary of Lent etc., and of se- 
culars desirous of civilly "regularizing" their immor- 
ality. This "reformation" must be studied on the 
spot, with the light of the history of the sixteenth 
century, with the intelligence of ancient institutions 
and *<modem progress." I have studied this question, 
and I might speak of it at great length. The people 
have been literally deceived. 
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GosiaTiiB Vasa always ref aaed to acknowledge that 
he was introdaeiDg a new doctrine. Fifty yeare later 
a portion of the people still belieyed that they were 
Catholics. It was only gradually that Sweden be- 
came conscious of being a Lutheran country. The 
Liutharan Church became in Sweden an instrument of 
administraticA and of police, an ''appendage to the nu- 
merous class of militaiy and civil functionaries,** says 
the Swedish historian, Geijer. Moreover, what- 
ever M. de Laveleye may say of the profound peace 
which Protestant peoples enjoy, Sweden has been in a 
perpetual state of revolution for 300 years. The an- 
archy of which contemporary Spain has too often Ibeen 
the example is only child's play compared with the 
Swedish revolutions, which deposed two kings, Sigis- 
mund and Gustavus IV., and killed three, Eric XIV., 
Charles XIL and Gustavus IIL Finally, the Swedes 
have driven their love of sedition so far as to repudi- 
ate their national dynasty, and give up their kingdom 
to a soldier of fortune, an ofEspring of the French 
Bevolution« In Sweden the Beformation haa pro- 
duced no result but the domination of the nobility, 
of which royalty was the complacent instrument. To 
get rid of the national masses, they erected royally 
into an absolute power, in conformity with the pre- 
cepts of the Benaissanoe and of the apostles of the 
Beformation. In 1680 the States declared that the 
king is bound to no form of government. In 1682 the 
same States proclaimed that they regarded it as an 
^'absurdity** that the king should be obliged by statutes 
|o first hear the States. In 1693 royalty was declared 
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abflolute. Gharlee XTT. sent word one dftj to fhe Diet 
thai he would send his boots to preside oyer it, *'or to 
haye them blackened," as they would saj in Liberal 
Belginnu After the murder of this amiable free* 
thinker, '^Swedish liberty/' that is to say, the dom- 
ination of the nobili^, waa reestablished, and the 
moat scandalous revolutionB succeeded one another 
until the murder of Qustavus. Lutheran Sweden 
was then nothing more than a "gambling house of in- 
trigue and political corruptions^ Finland became 
Bussian, and the kingdom found a more or less re- 
paratory political rest only in the arms of a French 
Catholic general who thought that the crown was well 
worth an abjuration. Sweden is still asleep. With- 
out LinnsBUB, Berzelius, and Geijer it would be to-day 
as little known among us as the Indians of Lake Mara- 
oaibo. Behold what Protestantism has made of the 
land of the sainted King Eric IX. M. de Laveleye, 
erase Sweden from your enchanting table of ciyil 
libertyl 

Cancel Denmark also. Molesworth, an English- 
man, who waa thoroughly oonyersant with the history 
of the Protestants of the North, wrote so long ago aa 
1692 : " In the Boman Catholic religion, with its su- 
preme head who is at Bome, there is a principle of op- 
position to unlimited political power. But in the 
North the Lutheran Church is completely subject to 
the dyil power and reduced to a state of seryitude. 
All the peoples of Protestant countries haye lost their 
liberties since they changed their religion for a better. 
In Denmark Lutheranism had completely triumphed. 



M 
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^¥bat iras the result of tfaiBTietory? Hen Bartbold, « 
Pl»te8tant histoiian of Berlin, replies : ** The pea»> 
«ni was anew submitted to the savage like a dog ; the 
citizens, deprived of every means of defence, groaned 
beneath the weight of oppression and the military 
regime. The North was Lntheran,bnt the king and the 
nobility shared the sovereignty between them, and 
the children of the preachers themselves and of the 
sacristans were serfs." The nobility seised not only 
npon the ecclesiastical property but even * on 
the free lands of the peasantry. Mr. Allen, in his 
History of Denmark, which the Academy of Ck>pen« 
hagen has crowned, and acknowledged to be the • beet 
book of its kind, says: " The farmers of the great ecdlo* 
siastical domains had to exchange the mild administra- 
tion of the clergy for the crashing yoke of the nobil- 
ity. The services were arbitrarily multiplied, the 
peasants were treated as serfs. Agricnltnre, being 
Delected, f eU below the level which it had reached in 
the Middle Ages. The population diminished. The 
country was covered with deserted habitations." In a 
short time the clergy and the middle classes in their 
turn felt in their civil capacity the progress 
of the Beformation, Eight or nine hun- 
dred nobles reigned as masters over a country 
which was no longer defended by the apos- 
tolical liberty of which the Catholio Ghutch has the in- 
eorruptible deposit Ohristian IV. (1588-1648) tried 
to break this absolutism. He failed. The revolution 
•f i660 was more successful ; the despotism of the 
nobility was overturned* but the great bo^y of the 
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people gainildiioiiiiogbjii FrededoHLaiidhiseiio- 
ceeson declared themaelyee absolate kiuga. A law of 
1666 pxoolaimed that the king had notib take any oath^ 
nor to aoknoirledge an obligation of anyidnd whateyer, 
but oonld do all that he pleased with a fall and entire 
aofliority. What a diagraoe for a people 1 Let men 
compare with this ignominy the oath of the Catholic 
kings of Aragon befoze the Benaiasanoe» the obligatmns 
of the kings of Castile, oar Belgian charters and those 
of the Basque proTinoes, which are still in exlBtenoey 
and, with his hand on his conscience^ let him make a 
choice. In 1687 the misezyof the Danish peasants 
was snch that a fifth of the properties formerly cnlti- 
yated by them remained fallow. In 1702 Frederie VI. 
abolished serfage to make way for another sort of 
tyranny: the peasant **was attached to the soil." 
Daring the eighteenth centnry entire Tillages disap- 
peared in the golf of misery caused by an illiterate and 
shameless absolutism. Schools were lacking. In 1766 
popular instruction was, soto say, null. At the endof 
the eighteenth century scarcely one person out of every 
twenty knew how to read. In 1805 personal liberiy 
was accorded, for the first time, to 20,000 (I say twenty 
thousand) families of serfs. In a petition addressed in 
1714 to King Frederic IV., the bishops of Norway, the 
country of 8t. Olaf IL, already made the following 
avowal : ** With the exception of a small number of the 
children of God, there is between us and our pagan 
ancestors only one difference, that is that we bear the 
name of ChristianB,'* The provincial States re-estab- 
lished l^ Frederic VL did not limit the royal absolut 
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um in Denmark* An observer favorable to the Danes, 
the Sootehman Laing, whom I have already cited, made 
this remark in 1839 : 

** As the Danes are completely passive with regard 
to politics, and never raise their voice to discuss their 
own affibirs, they are yet found to be, in spite of the 
great number of excellent ordinances decreed by the 
government, in the same condition in which they were 
in 1660. They are two centuries behind the age, com- 
pared witii the Scotch, the Dutch, and the Belgians, 
with whom at first sight they might be compared under 
the relation of population and theii; general situation." 

From the Danes let us pass to their co-religion- 
ists, the German Lutherans. In Germany, says the 
Prussian Protestant historian, Herr H. Leo, '* the na- 
tural result of the reformation was that this power of 
the princes and the cities of the empire (that of the 
functionaries) increased considerably, and that, on 
the contrary, the liberty of the mediate nobility, of the 
peasants and that of the State was annihilated." It 
would be really too long and even fastidious to show 
here the development of this conclusion, unfortunately 
too true, in the different Protestant States : Mecklen- 
burg where serfage was abolished only in 1829; Pomer- 
ania where the States General were suppressed almost 
immediately under the first Protestant duke; the 
duchies of Hanover and Brunswick where the oral 
procedure and the States General disappeared before 
the absolutism of the prince, and where the historian 
would find nothing to glean, from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, but the vulgar gossip of the table 
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and the aloove^ if the iUaatrioiiB memozy of Leibnit^ 
who had no repugnance for Catholic 8entiment8» did 
not hoTcr over this conntiy, etc., etc Time and 
space axe wanting to me. Letus speak only of the 
electorate of Brandenburg, the model of the Sfcates 
that are ''defenders of (utU liberties and of tolera- 
tion." 

The reader win remember that the maladj of the 
Beformation was innooolated only by degrees into 
Brandenbtirgy and inte Frassia, which was wrested, as 
is well known, from the Teutonic Order. During the 
whole of the sixteenth century there was a certain 
amount of hesitation in the Hohenzollem princes. The 
weak Duke Albert, the Elector Joachim and his son, 
John-George, on account of their disorders, had need 
of the concurrence of the States which served the 
cause of good as well as that of evil in the sixteenth 
century. Even from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the convocation of the States was at first in* 
terrupted ; after 1656 no diet was ever again convoked 
— whilst the French were ruining the Palatinate, ao- 
cording to the military custom of the lansquenets and 
reiters of tiie time, the ''great*' Elector was adminis- 
tratively devastating his own States. His government 
differed in no respect from those of Sweden and Den* 
mark, either in despotism or in grossness. Prus- 
sia, according to the expression of the historian Sten- 
zel, was on the way to become one of those Asiatio 
States in which despotism crushes everything that is 
noble and beautiful^ War and the passion for the 
chase, which the Elector satisfied by employing there^ 
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in 8,000 men, were the two 'Ideas" which the nation 
had to fayor while exhan&ting its strength. Thus 
were the slavery and serfage which were oppressing 
the peasant rigorously maintained. ErederioL, the 
first king in Prussia, by the gift of the Emperor Leo- 
pold of Hapsborg, oontinned the same i^stem of "tol« 
eration." It was he who invented for his oonrt, copied 
after that of Yersaillesy the charge of the 
mi8tres$. The Ck>imtes8 of Wartenbnrg had to 
perform the duties of this honorary charge, 
to walk every day in company with the 
Kiog for half an hour in the royal gardens, in presence 
of the courtiers, the ancestors of those who at present 
express such fine phrases on the corruption of the 
French. Frederic William L (1713-1740), drove abso- 
lutism to puerility. His anecdotes are found in all the 
hxmiorous almanacs ; I need not repeat them. Under 
this ignoble reign the Protestant pastors were less than 
corporals. I suppose that there is no serious writer in 
Europe who would dare to transform Frederic H. into 
a protector of civil liberty. A disciple of Yoltaire, who 
received one day from his Prussian majesty, or by his 
orders, a branch of green wood, could alone be satisfied 
with the political principles of this witty and mischie- 
vous king. Frederic II. granted but one liberty : un- 
der his reign, each one could '' save himself after hia 
own manner," provided, however, that the ''majesty 
of the* laws" enacted by this despot was not interfered 
with. lis not this saving one's self after one's own 
manner the crowning point of liberalism for the im- 
mense majoriiy of the present adversaries of the Oath- 
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olie Ohnrcht Toellner cites a work of Frederic IL* 
in which thia freethinker clearly reveale that the prin- 
cipal cause of his contempt for Ghristianily came from 
the disgust with which ecclesiastical history^ as pre- 
sented by the Protestants, inspired hinu F6r him this 
history was only a drama played by knaves and hypo- 
crites, at the e^»ense of the masses, their dupes and 
victims. 

I here stop in the expression of the thoughts with 
which the later history of Prussia inspires me^ in the 
point of view of civil liberty. We are no longer free, 
even in Belgium, to appreciate this history correctly. 
Look at what is taking place under our eyes ; and if you 
have the hardihood to transform what you see into a 
work of civil liberty, I will call you pharisees. Not 
only win I discuss no more, but I will prepare myself 
for self-defence, as if my personal liberty were menaced, 
just exactly as in the glorious times of Luther, Calvin, 
«nd the Gueux of Holland. 

When "civil liberty" is not made to consist merely 
in the gross hatred of the Catholic Church, we may ao- 
knowledge that the Belgian provinces, from the depar- 
ture of the Duke of Alva to the importation of the "im- 
mortal principles of '89*' on the point of the bayonets 
of the army of Dumouriez, enjoyed much more freedom 
than the Oalvinistic Netherlands. The recent labors 
of Professor Poullet of Louvain throw floods of light 
on this historical point. During two centuries Holland 

* Preface to the book entitled : Ahrigi de rhistoire eodesUut* 
Uqys de Fleury. Berne (Berlin), 1767.— M. de Prades is the an 
thor of this hook, and Frederick IL wrote the {Href aoe. 
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xras iom by the flpiiit of faction, and it was aaved from 
the absolntiam of the House of Orange only by the par- 
tial failure of the GalTinists. If Holland had become 
entirely Calriniat it would have experienced the polit- 
ical fate of Sweden, Pmaaia, and Denmark. "The 
Beformed Church of HolliMid/' says the Ftotestant 
Niebuhr, '*has been grossly tyrannical^ and can be 
praised neither for intellect nor for the common sense 
of its doctrines. GalTinism has shown eyerywhere, in 
Holland, in Scotland, and at Genevai a desire for blood 
equal, at least, to that of the Inquisition, and has no- 
where revealed a single one of the merits of the Oath- 
olio religion." The absolutism of OalTinism and of 
the House of Orange waa stopped by the formation of 
new sects and by the obstinate fidelity d a large por- 
tion of the people to the Catholic Church. The Cath- 
olics, deprived of all political rights, always served aa 
a support to the opposition party, and this rendered 
impossible the omnipotence of the dominant Chuxoh. 
The execution of Bameveld and the murder of the 
brothers De Witt remind us also that Protestant Hol^ 
Iftnd is not in a position to reproach Spain, for exampk^ 
mth the number of its revolutions. Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century the fury of the rebels called 
in even foreign intervention, a thing which the Catho- 
lic Spaniards have never tolerated. The Dutch have 
allowed td come among them successively the Prussians, 
the Frendi and the English. In 1787 the Prussians, 
niasters of Amsterdam, protected the Orangists. In 
17d5, a comrade of Bemadotte reduced Holland to the 
condition of a chapel of ease to the Freneh Bepublio. 
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The Bntoh were so enervated by iheir political revola* 
tiona that they even mimioked the Jacobins of Pans* 

In the point of view of civil libertieB Holland offers, 
however, a more oonaoling speotaole than aU the other 
Protestant nations. Oalvinism was the State religion 
bnt the States General guaranteed, in different degrees 
and according to the different epochs, a certain liberty 
to dissenters, Arminians, Lutherans, Mennonites and 
other sects that came from abroad. The Catholics 
alone, forming two-fifths of the population, were op- 
pressed, and even pitilessly so, down to the present gen- 
eration. The States General protected Spinoza and 
Bayle, but they proscribed the religious liberties of 
the coreligionists of F^nflon and Malebranche. All 
the filth of the literature of the eighteenth centuiy has 
been reprinted in Holland; Si Vincent de Paul would 
not be permitted to preach there. 

It is in Scotland that we observe most clearly what 
becomes of fabricated religions. Lord Clarendon said 
in 1660 of the Scotch : " All their religion consists in 
having a horror of [^Papacy." To encounter horrors d 
this kind it is not necessary to visit the country of 
Knoz. Few "apostles of toleration" have driven 
ha tred of the truth as far as has this fanatic. Like the 
other "Beformers," he declared that it belonged spe- 
oiaUy to the civil power to regulate all that concerns 
religion. He caused the punishment of death to be 
decreed against any one who would twice celebrate the 
holy sacrifice of the mass. Under the inspiration of 
Calvinism an ecclesiasticfd lyranny was organised in 
Scotland of which we can hardlj form an idea at pres- 
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ent, and of which we ought to read the description in 
the "Dome|tio Annals" of Mr. Pobert Chambers: 
the private life of citizens was subjected to an Asiatio 
inquisition. Nowhere, not even at Geneva, was such 
a despotism eyer seen. It was broken only in 1713, 
when Parliament refused to it the support of the secu- 
lar arm. Fortunately, also, the crown, supported by 
the Parliament, forced the Oalyinists to tolerate the in- 
troduction of the Episcopal Church* 

It is in reality only since 1735 that there has reigned « 
" certain ** liberty in Scotland. Then, and then only, 
the poor Highlanders, who remained attached to the 
Catholic faith, were permitted to descend from their 
mountains to practise the religion of their ancestors 
and to teach England the spiritual power of the religion 
€f Edward the Confessor. 

I hare said enough of England. Of the Puritans 
and Quakers there is no more question now, and M* 
de Laveleye seeks in vain to shape a pedestal for them* 
No one around him will understand him, not eyen Mr. 
Gladstone. No more will I lose time in describing the 
anarchy of the Protestant sects, or (as Dr. DSllinger 
formerly put it) of the Protestant denominations in the 
United States. I will only recall a memorable fact : 
eince the wild preachings of Luther a single and only 
one sincere attempt at a regime of dyil and religious 
liberty was attempted in the world before Washington's 
time, and by whom? By Catholics. I mean the 
foundation of Maryland (Terra Marite), by Lord Baltic 
more. And who destroyed this regime in which this 
illuttrious Catholic iuTited all the Protestant sects to 
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take part? The Piiritaii8» QnakerB, A»,~Froie8taiits. 

In oo hast J a sketch as this I can only point oat the 
princii>al facts. I imagine, however, that those which 
I have mentioned will suffice to prove the rigorons ex- 
actitude of mj two former propositions, namely, that 
Protestantism has rained civil liberty wherever it has 
had the preponderance ; and that in a political point of 
view it has provoked a retrograde movement among 
the i)eoples that have experienced its fatal influences. 

In Catholic nations liberty is old, despotism modem. 
England is the living proof of this proposition. The 
country which at present gives the clearest idea of 
what European peoples would be if Protestantism or 
the Benaissanoe had not stifled among them the devel- 
opment of the institutions that sprung from the great 
and fruitful movement of the thirteenth century, is the 
united Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. All the 
civil liberties of England, save that of worship, which 
dates from our age^ existed before the birth of Luther. 
England alone escaped the evil influences of the pagan 
Benalssance, which the Catholic Church has combated 
and still combats. If Great Britain separated from the 
Church of Bome, it was under a form which still ap^ 
pears t/k) Catholic to the reformers of our time. In 
effect, the Episcopal system of England, essentially 
Catholic, is the negation of the fundamental principle 
of Protestantism. All the fruitful things of Eiigland 
date from the Catholic ages or are essentially Catholic ; 
all that the present situation of England includes of 
dangerous is a result of the religious revolution oom- 
manded by Henry VUJL 
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France, Spain, AuBtria, Portugal and Italy, have es- 
caped, I acknowledge, the conseqaenoes of the Bsfor- 
mation only to fall into the generative error of the Be- 
naissanoe, Caasarism^ or its more modem form, Libur* 
alism. Their misfortune has been less great than that 
of Protestant nations, but they have suffered and are 
Biill suffering none the less from this great fault. To 
become free once more Catholics require only " the 
liberty of the children of Qod," that which grants them 
the free inrof ession of their religion and which gives to 
their Church the civil liberty of practising its worship 
and its teachings. Protestant nations, themselves, are 
becoming free only by ceasing to be Protestant, or at 
least only at the price of the visible decay of their wor- 
tship. This double phenomenon, which is foretold in 
the Scriptures and in our catechisms, may be observed 
in our epoch with a piedsion which leaves no room for 
doubt. 

Ubi Petrus ibi EcclcBict, In the political language 
of our time this phrase of St. Ambrose may be thus trans- 
lated : Where the Pope is there is liberty. 

Outside Christianity there is no dvil liberty. An- 
cient liberty was based on slavery, which Aristotle, the * 
prince of pre-Christian philosophy, justifieil "ra- 
tionally.'* The integral Christian truth is found only 
in the Universal Church, which is that of the Pope ; 
and without truth there is no liberty. CoffnoacetU 
veritatem et Veritas liberabit vbs. 

Let us raise our intelligenceB above our miserable 
differences on questions of persons or on distinctions 
of words« and let us consider in its entiretj tiie histoxy 
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of the IJniyerBal Ohnrcli from fhe martyrdom of St 
Peter to the mjnries with which the Sovereign Pontifry 
Pins IX., is overwhelmed, whom ipay €k)d preserve 
and make to live to the age of John. Daring these 
eighteen centuries the Catholic, Apostolic and Boman 
Church has found itself in open hostility with all the 
errors of which the spirit of evil is capable, but it has 
triumphed over all, from the hatred of the Jews, who 
stoned St. Stephen, to the brutality of the savages who 
shot the late Archbishop of Paris. Christians have 
never doubted of it, since it is written that the gates of 
hell shall never prevail against the Church of Peter. 
But it is not useless to prove to unbelievers, by ex- 
perience, that what was written has been realized. The 
distinction of the two powers, as one would say in school^ 
that is to say, the source of civil liberty, has been re- 
vealed to humanity by the Gospel ; it was unknown to 
paganism. Christians, the best instructed, as well as 
the least intelligent, know by faith that this distinction 
of the two powers is henceforward the condition of 
social life, and they do not doubt that it will remain 
intact until the consummation of the world, xmtil the 
day when all the distinctions of this world will disap- 
pear to make way for the truth which is eternally one. 
But, as doubts may arise somewhere, I am going to 
show, by the exterior history of the Church of Bome, 
that it alone in the world has known how to maintain, 
alongside the purity of the faith in Jesus Christ, the in- 
tegrity of the civil liberties. 

When the fisherman of Galilee, called St. Peter, 
arrived at Bome, which he sumamed '* Babylon" (L 
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Peter, t. 13), to establish his see there, the empire, in 
the apogee of its greatness, presented the speotade of 
a grand oorraption and an unparalleled despotism 
which the literary world knows from Tacitus and 
Juyenal,of which the Christians haye been the witnesses, 
imd whose liying history we possess in the Acts of the 
Martyrs. From the crucifixion of the first Pope on the 
hill of the Vatican to the universal edict of toleration 
published in 813 by Constantine, during three cen- 
turies, the blood of the Oatholics washed away the in* 
famies of the old world. It is from the depths of the 
catacombs that dTil liberty has sprung, and it was with 
just reason that Julian the Apostate exclaimed when 
dying : '^Ghililean, thou hast conquered I" How many 
apostates of our time have made the same avowal I 

Then come the barbarians. Who will stay their pro- 
gress? The Boman Empire or the Church, the sonsof 
TheodosiuB or Pope 8t. Leo the Great? When the 
Boman Empire of the West became extinct in 476, in 
an infant's cradle, that of Bomulus Augustulus, the 
Boman Church had induced the savages of the North 
to accept the torch of the faith which was the only 
light of civil society. *'It is not by constraint and 
violence that Christians ought to overturn error," ex- 
claimed St. John Chrysostom; "it is by persuasion, 
instruction and charity.'* From Pope St. Gregory the 
Great to Pope St. Nicholas the Great, this work of 
spiritual sanctification and civil culture was unin- 
terrupted. St. Gregory civilizes England, and St. 
Nicholas appoints as Archbishop of Bremen and Ham* 
burg St. Ansgar, the Apostle of the North of Europe. 
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During these nine first oentnries what became of the 
sects of the ArianSy the Manioheans, the Nestorians, 
etc ? Tbey were an historical dond of dnst, which dis- 
appeared before Asiatic despotism. What is the schism 
of Fhotins, the Greek Chnrch, going to become when 
separated from the Pope ? Byzantinism, a word which 
designates at the sa^ne a Ghnrch without expansion 
and a society without civil liberfy. 

Charlemagne, founding the Holy Boman Empire of 
the Teutonic nation, is crowned by the Sovereign Pon- 
tifl^ and accepts the charge of maintaining civil liberty 
in the West, which was incessantly menaced by the in- 
vasion of fresh hordes of barbarians, or by the rudeness 
of the old ones. 

In a short time, under the weak successors of the 
great Emperor, civil authorily is threatened with fresh 
dangers: the abuses of the feudal system, political 
anarchy, serfage under all i s forms, the right of force, 
etc. Without the Catholic Church it would be all over 
with civil liberty. 

The communal era begins. Among the first protect- 
ors of communal liberty, I perceive in Italy a Pope, 
Alexander IL Who resists the Germanic Csasars when 
they endeavor to transplant the laws and customs of 
Byzantium to Europe ? The Church of Bome. Without 
the perseverance of Catholic peoples, without the fidel- 
ity of the Catholic hierarchy, without the indom 'table 
moral energy of myriads of Catholic bishops and 
monks, without the supreme resistance of the Rucces- 
Bori of St. Peter, of a Gregory "VH., an In- ocert III., 
a Boniface YUL, and all the others, the coalition oi in- 
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oontinent priesia and German Gamarism would baye 
irinmphed as early as the middle of the Middle Ages. 

From the begimuDg of the thirteenth eenturyy when 
ttie attempt at a oniTerBal Gtermaoio neo-CesariBm had 
failed,' the jurists and liberals took up the important 
work in a subordinate manner. To comprehend the 
great danger of this aotion to the liberfy of Europe, 
it suffices to read the consultations of the doctors 
of Bologna.broughiby Frederick Barbarossa to the Diet 
of Boncaglia, and the civil code written by Pierre 
Pesvignes for Frederic IL at Naples, Frederick IL who 
was freely enjoying himself going about through Sicily 
with a Mussulman body-guard, and living like an Ori- 
ental pa8ha,minus the piety. The maternal solicitude 
of the Boman Ohurch delivered Christendom from 
these new perils. 

When the partial success of Protestantism had broken 
the moral unity of the Christian republic, the principle 
admitted in the empire of the distinction of the two pow- 
ers had henceforward for rampart nothing more than the 
strength, so to say personal or hereditary, of the House 
of Hapsburg. The Church did not the less persist in 
its immutability, and it is to its protection that we owe 
our preservation f|x>m the decadence with which we 
were menaced at the same time by the pagan material- 
ifon of the Benaissance, the absolutism of the Protes- 
tant princes, the rigorism of the Jansenists, and the 
invasions of the Turks. If Europe did not entirely es- 
cape the heavy blows of the revolutions of the sixteenth 
century, if it had to witness the corruption of so many 
sfdutary civil institutions whidi the Middle Ages had 
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made to fiotuiBh, if we hftve seen ft reviTal of all the 
theories and praotioea of the imperial Boman law, our 
Oatholio anceBtora at least f otrnd, thaaks to the imsha- 
ken attitade of the Ohuroh of Borne, a modus vivendi 
whioh will preyent Europe from deaoending to the bot- 
tom of the moral soale, where we have known Sweden, 
Denmark, Bossia, and eyen England, to be. 

The Tnrks no longer appear to ns to be an ol^eet of 
dread, beoanse we are generally ignorant of their for> 
mer power at a time when onr anoestors added to their 
litanies : From the fnry of the Turks, O Lord, deUyer 
ns. Bat we can at least jndge in Africa, Asia and the 
Peninsnla of the Balkans of the fatal ooiiaeqnenoes 
whioh the political greatness of the Osmanlis has had 
for the oiyil liberty of the peoples whom they haye 
oonqnered. Who has sayed Europe from this corrod- 
ing influence ? The Ohurch of Borne. In 782 a Catho- 
lic army, under the command of a Franc chief, 
Oharles Martel, stopped the progress of the Mussul- 
mans at Poitiers. For seyen centuries the Oatholio 
Spaniards continued to render their name illustrious 
for the defence of dyil liberties in combating the Mo- 
hammedans who established themselyes in their count- 
ry. It is to Pope St Pius Y. tibat we owe the- yictoiy 
of Lepanto. It was the Catholic peoples of the Austri- 
an Empire, the Oatholio Hapsburgs, John Sobiedd and 
his Poles who stopped the course of the Tnrks on the 
Danube and preyented modem Europe from resem- 
bling the Herzegoyina and Bosnia of our own days. 

I have just pronounced the name of Pokni which 
Montalembert on one ocoaston called "the Niobeoi 
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DAtions.'' Its civil liberty, its seonlar institations, its 
mdepend^ioe, its religion, and even its name, have 
been ravished, in the niidst of peace, from this heroic 
pec^le, by a coalition of Lutherans, schismatics and 
Febronians. The Knglish Minister, Mr. Harris, after- 
wards flrat Earl of Malmesbmy, who assisted at this 
international crime, having rendered an aoooant of the 
facts to his government, the Earl of Suffolk, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, tranquilly repHed : *' It 
IB a ourions transaction. '' One man alone protested in 
Enrope : the Pope, UM Petnuibi Libertas. Where 
the Pope is there is liberty. 

I have sketched the piotnre of the rains caused by 
Protestantism in civil sodety. I might add to it that 
of the noble resistance of the Church of Bome to the 
excesses of modem Cissarism, GaUicanism, Joseph* 
ism, ** Sans-culottism," andBonapartism, The great- 
est despot of modem times met with invincible resist- 
enoe only twice ; from the Catholic Spaniards and 
from Pius YIL Contemporary Liberalism, the Ari- 
anismofthe nineteenth century, perceives before it 
only one insurmountable obstacle, that is, the immov- 
able rook of the Catholic, Apostolic and Boman 
Church, which will triumph over this error as it 
has triumphed over the others. I will not enter at this 
point into the development of this subject which 
would bring me outside the bounds of this work. I reply, 
moreover, only to assertions. After having accumulat- 
ed the proofs and facts, I ought to be allowed in my 
turn to terminate this part of the discussion by an af- 
which is at this moment demonstrated by the 
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facts in Qerauaxy, Switaseriond and elsewhere : onti- 
Oatholio Liberalism is for the biYil liberly of modem 
Europe an immense danger against which there is no 
other remedy than the practice of the Oatholic religion. 
A man of science, a Christian like M. de Layeleye (I 
ought to consider him as such since he asserts it), 
should leave to others the charge of managing the 
trowel with the aid of which certain pourfendeurs de 
clerical scrape the walls of the impregnable fortress 
of the Ohurch. If he reads the encyclicals ** Mirari 
VOB^ and **Q;uanta cura^^ with calm and reiiection, he 
will find in them no principle which could be rejected 
by any sincere mind; The whole Christian edifice is 
an enormous fraud or else these encylicals are the ex- 
pression of the supreme truth. Free them from the secu- 
lar style of the Pontifical chancellorship, as yon know 
how to do with a sentence of the old courts of Eng- 
and or even with our court of cassation ; place your- 
self on the footing of absolute right, the only one to 
which the sovereign Pontiff pays any regard; call to 
mind that the Pope, when he treats of such subjects, 
speaks for all ages ; consider the present errors which 
have provoked these doctrinal decisions ; read over 
again the minutes of those great trials; reflect serious- 
ly, humbly, as an attentive, instructed and learned 
person ought to do in all the great circumstances of 
life ; and with your hand on your conscience come to 
a conclusion, I have said and written it, and I re- 
peat that the Popes of our generation, -in pronouncing 
these doctrinal sentences which ignorance or hatred 
disfigureS| in defining with the authoritiy which be^ 
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longs to the *' science** of the Chnrch of Jesus 
Christ of eighteen centuries' standing, the absolnte 
conditions of the Christian truth in its relations with 
the political or civil law, the Popes of our generation 
have rendered to our age a service whioh will earn for 
them the blessing<i of pos^ier ty, 

I know the part which certain foolish individuak 
pretend to take from these judgments of admirable 
wisdom and penetrating foresight : I know that under 
certain religious waggeries are sometimes concealed 
the narrow spirit of coteries and the pride of some men 
who forget that ** the faith is a gift from Cod ; '* I 
hear the imprecations which are launched against all 
the truly good things of our time by *' malcontents '* 
who would have used the same language in the time of 
St. Francis of Assisi and St. Dominick ; but what I 
know, see or hear, around or within the environs of 
the Church cannot prevent me from admiring the bril« 
liant light which it makes to shine in all directions. 
Blind, indeed, are they who do not see it. 

Ubi Petrua iM Libertas. Where the Pope is there 
is liberty. 

M. deLaveleye dares to write that Catholic peoples 
are fatally condemned to despotism and anarchy, that 
chey alternately become the prey of absolutism and revo- 
lution. Political absolutism is contrary to the essence 
of the Church, and it is superabundantly proved by the 
history of our times that Catholics are being subject- 
ed to revolutions, but are causing none. If, then, 
there is a despotism or a revolution anywhere, be sure 
fthaf the friends or the allies of M. de Laveleye are ai 
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least reaping ihe benefits of it, if they are not its 
Anthers. 

The Oatholics are factions. Long ago, Nero, a yeiy 
liberal man in politics, bnt rather mde in the expres- 
sion of his opinions, was so minded. It was only for 
this motive that he ordered St Panl to be beheaded 
^And St. Peter cmcified, both of whom were provoking 
civil war in the empire. There is a fable of Laf on- 
toine, the Wolf and the Lamb, in which the same stem 
logic is employed by Mr. Wolf. 

We are also told that the Catholic faith engenders 
religions indifference, whilst the Protestant sects are 
kindling fires of fervor. Yes, I am personally acquaint- 
ed with very fervent Protestants, pions men, of whom 
I deem it an honor to be the friend, but the profound 
respect with which their elevated character and the 
purity of their lives inspires me should not prevent me 
from replying to M. de Laveleye that he assumes his 
desires or opinions to be realities. I will not waste 
my ink in showing that the OathoHc Church is not in 
estate of decadence. If you really believe that the 
Boman Church is menaced with ruin, let it fall, and 
take no more concern about it than about the religion 
of India or that of the Celestial Empire. 

Let us mention in passing that scientific unbelief 
and that of the higher or ** enlightened ** classes began 
in England, whence it passed into France. A French 
gentleman, after a certain manner, passed some time 
ill England. When he returned to tbe court of Louis 
XIY. the latter asked him : '* What have you gone to 
England to learn r "To think, Sire." " On^the 
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horses ?" replied the king. As to Biblical aod philo- 
sophical rationalism it originated in (Germany. M. £. 
Benan is a pnpii, if not a plagiarist, of Herr Strauss : 
this moral filiation in error does not date from our tunes. 
After haying drawn a picture of thj organism of the 
Catholic Ohuroh, which decotes a profound ignorauce 
of the Catechism (let M. de Laveleye allow me to tell 
him gruffly), he affirms that civil society necessarily 
tends to shape itself after the religions form which 
dominates in it. Save one reseire which I will 
make further on, there is some truth in this last obsenra- 
tion. I take hold of it to assert that a perfect ciyil 
society would be that in which the Catholic religion 
would be sincerely practised by every citizen. The 
argument might also be retorted against its author. In 
effect, in making the defence of Protestantism of what 
sect does he mean to speak ? He does not tell us, be- 
cause, in his error, he only adheres to the Protestant 
principle, that is to say, to religious individualism, to 
subjectivism. Substantially, he reasons like the phi- 
losophers of the time of St Ambrose (there is nothing 
sew in these matters since the fourth century). Pn>> 
dlus said : ''The philosopher does not confine him- 
self to suoih or such a national form of worship ; he is 
not a stranger to any form of religion, for he is the 
high priest of the universe." The prefect Symmachus 
(jgov6mor or burgomaster, as we. would now say) ex- 
claimed, I think, at a public banquet : "What matter by 
which way we arrive at the truth ? It is so n^sterious 
that there must be many ways leading to it." But if it 
Is on tmbjeotivism that dvil society should be mod* 
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eled, this latter will tend in poKtios to the anarchy of 
M. Prondhon. 

The same remark may be applied to the inci edible 
little dissertation of the author on the infallibility of 
the magistracy of the Holy Apostolic See. The infall- 
ibility is not absolute. If M. de Laveleye does not 
know it, let him learn it from one of the children who 
attend the catechism in the nearest church. The dvil 
society which will take the Catholic form as a model 
will not, then, submit to an absolute human authority. 
In this Church the pontifical authority is no more ter- 
rible than the paternal authority in the family. Of 
the two authorities, of which one is natural and the 
other spiritual, the first is tempered by love and by 
the dTil law, and the second by the grace of God and 
the very constitution of the Church. I ask eveiy un- 
prejudiced man, what is there terrible in the authority 
of our Holy Father, Pope Pius IX ? 

When I said a little while ago that there was some 
truth in M. deLaveleye's observation touching the in- 
fluence that the dominant form of worship of a people 
has over the form of civil society, I should, however, 
have made one reserve, which will prove the religious 
care witJi which a Catholic ought to maintain the prin- 
ciple of the necessary distinction of the two powers : 
the analogy between the form of religious society and 
the form of civil society is not neoeaaafy, for the 
source of the two societies is different, and this differ- 
ence is the religious guarantee of civil liberty. The 
form of religious society is divine and determined by 
Ihe will of its Founder, the form of human society (ar- 
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istoorapy, democracy, monarchy, Axs.) is of htiinan or- 
igin. St Thomas, an ** Ultramontane," as M. de 
IjaveleyB wonld say, regards monarchy tempered by 
aristocracy and democracy, as the best form of govern- 
ment, whilst Bossnet, the chief of Gbllicanism, is an 
absolutist in politics. This comparison deranges M. 
de LaTeleye's reasoning somewhat. 

Since the (inversion of Oonstantine, and, more re- 
cently, since the coronation of Charlemagne as temper 
ral head of the Christian BepubMc, dvil society had, 
nnder the maternal legis of the Church, followed a de- 
velopment which the false ideas of the Benaissance 
came to embarrass and whose unity was broken by the 
Protestant revolution. Since the sixteenth century 
European society is morally dismembered, aad the 
secular institutions which the people had gained with 
difficulty and successively to defend the dignity of 
political life and civil liberties, have not been any 
more developed; they have been corrupted, have 
fallen into desuetude, or have been violently torn 
from the popular entrails. All these ruins have been 
the handiwork of the Benaissance and of Protestant- 
ism. The French Revolution, in substituting pure 
rationalism for the subjective Christianity of the Prot- 
estants, has not been guilty of an innovation ; it has 
given to its predeceseor, the revolution of the sixteenth 
century, only a new application, much more dangerous 
to Protestantism than to the Universal Church. In 
effect, the Protestant governments suppressed the dvil 
'ibertyof Catholics; the French Bevolution had at 
«a8t the pretence of giving liberty to all forms of wor- 
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ship. The posLtiTe ooiiBaqtieiieeB of Ibis innoraiioiii 
have been » new effloresoenoe of the Catholic Ohmohy 
and a weakening of the offioial FioteBtaai 8eot8» the 
Anglican Ghnxoh, the Chnxoh of Knox, tbe Ghnzoh of 
Calyin, the Chmoh of the Gonf esdon of Angsbnxg, the 
Ohnxoh of the Oatedhism of Heidelberg^ the Ghoxoh of 
the PrcuMdan Union, Ao. Without the secular aim 
Protestantism, based on the snbjectiTism of indifidoal 
liberty, might be indefinitely divided into small bodies, 
whilst the Universal Church can not only dispense 
with the secular arm, but eren go down again into the 
Catacombs. The more the Catholic Church will be 
persecuted, the stronger will it become. tScmguia 
martyrum semen CfhrUtianorum. This truth has 
become an historical truism. 

So, we have almost returned to a religious sltnatioii 
analagous to that of the fourth century. 

You believed in your prejudices, in your ignorsnoe 
or in your hatred, that the CathoUc Church, admitting 
no purely individual and subjective faith, would 
crumble like a human institution when it would be de- 
spoiled of its political prerogatives and abandoned, 
without any temporal defence, to the attacks of unbe- 
lievers. Whilst proclaiming, along with the Holy See, 
the inalienable, imprescriptible, absolute rights of the 
Christian Church, which is the Church of God, we 
have sincerely accepted this, for you, new situation, 
and after having repaired the ruins wliioh you had 
provoked in your temple, we began to make shine 
around you the glowing power of the truths of which 
we have the deposit. 
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Xonireze hogimuog to acknQwedge.iliai yon b»Te 
been deoeived. In England, in America, in Germany, 
in Switzerland, the Catholic Chnrch has shone vith a 
new L'ght Yon yonrselves are frightened at what yon 
have done. The Belgian Liberals who Yoted the Bel- 
gian Constitntion are called **dnpes." Prince Bis- 
marck and M. Carteret do not wish to be dnpes. Even 
yesterday (October 9th, 1875) M. de Layeleye sent ko 
the Independqnce Beige an economical homily in 
which I read: 

"The new political economy does not admit the 
theory of a State, of gendarmes ; it does not believe 
that the State has fnlfiUed its mission when it makes 
order reign. It reyiyes the Greek notion which con- 
siders the State as the emanation of whatever wisdom, 
light and virtue there is in the world, and which con- 
sequently sees in it a civilizing agent, an instroment 
of progress. It is this theory that has made the im- 
mortal greatness of Athens and the so extraordinary 
fortune of Prussia." 

The " new political economy ** of M. de Laveleye is 
the radical refutation of his old religious thesis. In 
effect the individualistic subjectivism of Protestantism 
does not conciliate itself with this doctrine. This con- 
tradiction is a new proof of the confusion inte which 
anti-Catholic prejudices have thrown it« 

After such an avowal, let M. de Laveleye come and 
tell us of the imaginary contradictions of Catholics. 
I will show him his own in action ; And I will add : 

When you look for* a contradiction between the 
teadhings of the Church and the fideliiy of Catholics 
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to the Belgian oonstitiition, yonr heart is filled with 
dread. Yon would be pleased if this oontradiotion had 
a real existence, because it would give yon an oppor- 
tunity of reestablishing the Greek notion, or it would 
at least afford you a pretext to turn your back on ** the 
immortal principles of '89 " and expel the disciples of 
St. Dionysius from the Areopagus. This satisfaction 
cannot be accorded to you. We haye not made the 
French Bevolntion any more than we haye called in the 
Barbarians. Now that the reyolntion has been 
brought about in spite of us, and that we are eternal, 
we try to imitate the conduct of St. Bemigius towards 
the haughty Sicambrians. " For so," says the Apostle 
St. Peter, '' is the wiU of God, that by doing well you 
may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men, as 
free and not as making liberty a doak for malice, but 
as the servants of God. Honor all men. Love the 
brotherhood. Fear God. Honor the king.** 

Historical Protestantism, the only one with which we 
are aequainted,has been incapable of maintaining oiyil 
liberty. Without the secular arm it cannot suppoit 
itself as a general form of worship. 

Anti-Oatholic, or if you prefer it, acatholic oiyil lib- 
erty, such as people try to organize it in the present 
century, is powerless to arrest the fresh impulse d 
progress in the XJniyersal Ohuzoh. 

What remains, then, of your accusations f 

What remains is an inyoluntary defence of the 
Church and the disquieting presentiment of its f utuM 
triumphs* 



CONCLUSION. 
ThBlTexi OretU Age toiB he a OaOwUe One. 

In tiie aaoient missals of Paris we find at the IniroU 
of the mass for the vigil of Cfaiistmas : ''Yet a little 
while and I inll shake the heayens, and the earth and 
ilie sea and the whole nmyerse ; and I will make all 
people tremble : and the desired of all nations shall 
oome. Hear this, O all je peoples 1 Be attentivey jre 
inhaBitants of the earth I" 

The Jewish doctors, the wise and the learned of the 
time of Herod knew this text ; bnt they paid no atten- 
tion to the great event of Bethlehem of Jadea of whidh 
we celebrate the angost anniyersary on this (Biristmas 
Eve. The powerful of the empire with CsBsar at their 
head, had bean warned by the Sybil, bnt in vain. A 
few herdsmen of Jndea,then some fishermen of Qalilee 
were more dear sighted. It was in presence of a 
few 8hepherds,attending aA the Incarnation of the Light 
of the World, the greatest event in the history of hun 
inanity, that the angels chanted this canticle : 

** Qlorj to Qod in the highest and on earth peace to 
men of good wiU.** 

Let ns repeat it and recollect onrselves. Let ns re- 
joice at having obtained the grace of perceiving the 
Christian light, bnt let ns not be prond, since this 
light does not come from ns, bnt from on high. 
Montesqnien, who, in his yonth, did not perceive it, 
made, towards the end of his career, in the crowning 
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ipork of his adenoe matazed bj time and ocmdeiified 
by reflection^ this eloqnent ayowal : " It is a tbing to 
be wondered at; the Ohristian religion, which appears 
to have no other object but the felicity of the other 
life, still oonstitates oar happiness in this. {Esprit 
dea Lois, XXIV ; 3), These words are rigorously 
trae. Lord Maeanlay states somewhere, witii some* 
what of rancor that the.Catholics who are now becom- 
ing Protestants are generally bad PMylesfcants. In ef- 
fect, those who have the faith remain Oatholios, and 
when they haTclost it they do not lose time in becoming 
Protestants. Gatholic nations haye xeoeiTed no. 
promise of temporal ridies or copstant pditical bqo- 
oess ; but- they haye no reason to ei^i^ in tiiis respect 
the other peoples, ancient as well as modern. When 
they have sought the kiDgdom of Qod and His justice 
they haye received in abnndance, conformably witb 
the inspired word, all that can be desired here bejow, 
before death, by prudent, wise and reasonable men. 
The Catholic Church has been not only the foster mo- 
ther of civilization for nearlMtwo thonsand years, not 
only is she the sole deposit&y of the integral Ohiis* 
tian trath, she is also the pure atmosphere in which 
human reason is preserved incorruptible. The sciences, 
letters and arts have been cultivated by Catholics at an. 
epoch when no one else in the world cared about them, 
when these divine plants were even ignored by the 
rest of humanity. Even in a human point of view, the 
Catholic Church is the greatest and noblest institution 
which has made its appearance in tiie history of terrefr* 
trial things, and even to-di^, humanly speaking, ther^ 
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« 

is nose more solid than it» At all epochs it has shoce 
in the world hy faith and works, aad ita faithful have 
mirohed to the first ranks, not only in the divine, but 
even in the hnsiainscience8» Oatholio nations know as 
•well as you the importance of capital and the value of 
labor, but between these two factors of riches what an 
admirable intermediate they possess in the inexhaust- 
ible treasure of their Ohuroh : and if the economical 
development of modem times is capable of being re- 
tained within the bounds of justice,be sure that salva- 
tion can only be found in the maternal bosom of the 
Church* 

The next great age will be a Catholic one. From 
Bt. Paul to St. Augn8tine,from St. Gregory Nazianzen 
to St. Thomas Aquinas, from Dante to Petrarch, from 
Roger Bacon and Shakespeare (who died a Catholic) 
to Comeille, from Descartes to Malebranche,from Bos- 
suet to Chateaubriand, from Lamartine to the ardent 
and noble youth whom I see swarming in our schools, 
the Catholic nations, invariable in the unity of their 
faith, have marched With a firm step to the conquest 
of the secrets of nature and created beauty. Bival 
them if you can. Ascend with them up the ladder of 
human knowledge. Multiply the applications of steam 
and electricity, analyze heat, explain the laws of light, 
wrest from the sun the mystery of its composition 
Continue to ascend. Contemplate the unfathomable 
depths of created space, watch the apparition in the 
celestial sphere of bodies whose light has travelled 
towards us with a prodigious rapidity since the days of 
Abel^s murder. And still higher. Besist, if you have 
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rtrength to do bo, the f oimidable alliaaioe vhioih peo> 
pie oall Hhe hazmony of the oeleetial bodies and vhioh 
confonnds the imaginatian. Make another effort 
MoTint to those indefinite, bnt created, heights which 
are called the region of the fixed stars^ and which ap- 
proach the infinite. And when yon are fatigued by 
the study and enervated by the contemplation of these 
giddy heights, the Oatholic will even then exdaini : 
My friend, higher yei^ and still higher. JExoelHar. 



APPENDIX. 



NOTES FBOM "THE DUBLIN EEVIEW.'* 



[The pabURhen belieye that readers of this translation of 
Baron de HanlleTille's work will find it an advanti^e to haye 
boned np with it the following oomtribatian to the discosaion 
firom The DubUn Beoiew.} 

"WlieiiMaoanlayinhisfaittonfl essay cm fhe Popes 
confessed that Pzotestantism had not giyen "any proofiei 
of that expansive power which had been attributed to 
it," that it had aotnally lost many of its first oonqnests 
in Eorope, that for two hnndred and fifty years, "as 
far as there had been a ehange, that change had npon 
the whole been in favor of the Ohorch of Borne/' he 
endeavored to ofE&r some consolation to his Protestant 
readers by asserting that Protestantism had been prao- 
tieally proved to be more conducive to a nation's pros* 
peritythan Catholicism. 'It cannot be doubted," he 
said, ''that since the sixteenth century the Proteistant 
nations have made decidedly greater progress than 
fheir neighbors. The progress made by those nations 
in which Protestantism, though not finally successful, 
yet maintained a long struggle, and left permanent 
traces, has generally been considerable. But, when we 
oome to the Catholic Land, to the part of Europe in 
which the first spark of Bef ormation was trodden out 
as soon as it appeared, and from which proceeded the 
impulse that drove Protestantism back, we find at best 
a very slow progress, and on the whole a retrogres- 
nQn." And he added : '*Our firm belief is that the 
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North owes its great civilization and prosperity obiefly 
to the moral effect of the Protestant Beformstion, and 
thai the decay of the Southern ooontries of Europe is 
to be mainly ascribed to the great Oatholio revi- 
val/' 

8n6h as it is, this consolation is bnt a poor one. Want 
of expansive power and inability to make new con- 
quests are not the marks of the true Church. Veritaa 
prcevalebi is an adage which has been thoroughly fal- 
sified by facts, if Protestantism has truth upon its 
side. But, says Lord Macaulay, the truth is prevail- 
ing in another fashion. The people of Protestant 
countries are rich, progressive, intelligent, and this 
mainly on account of the Beformation, while Catho- 
licity has a contrary tendency, and leads to ** at best 
very slow progress, and on the whole a retrogression." 
This idea has always been a favorite one with Protes- 
tant writers, and of late years it has been ad<^ted by 
the Liberals and freethinkers of the continent as a 
thesis which they suppose they can maintsin with 
good results to their cause. Here they say we have 
proof that Catholic nations can only be prosperous in 
spite of Catholicity, and if you are a good Catholic yon 
are at the same time a bad patriot. In support of this 
thesis they compaiid Protestant and Cathc^c nations 
always to the disadvantage of the latter ; not that ihey 
have any particular afifoction for Protestantism, but 
they remember Edgar Quinet's advice, that in the war 
with Catholicity they should ally themselves with all 
that is not Catholic. 

IC DB ItAVBLBXB'S POSITION. 

M. Emile de Laveleye, professor of political economy 
in the Liberal University of Li^ge, and known to Eog- 
lish readers by an occasional contribution to the 
FortniglUiif, edits an ultra-Libend periodica], the 
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JRevue de Belgique. This reyiew has made itself a 
power among the gueux, the " anti-Olerical " party in 
Belginm, by its persistent attacks upon the Catholic 
Ghnrch. Not long ago one of the yoongest of its con- 
tribntors, M. Perganani, yentured to assert that force 
was the source of right, and that as argument pro- 
duced no effect upon the OathoUcs, and it was impos- 
flible to contend with them on equal terms« the Liber- 
als of Belgium ought to make up their minds to begin 
a policy of repression and persecution. The teaching 
of the article was disayowed by the moderate Liberal 
press, and M. de Layeleye wrote to the Journal de 
Qand declaring tLat he did not share the yiews of his 
coUahorcUeuTf but that he had published the article, 
because it represented an important phase of the anti- 
clerical moyement, a policy which had many support- 
ers throughout Europe, and to which still more would 
rally, *< according as the eztrayagant pretensions of 
the dexgy called forth a more ardent opposition/' 
This is enough to show the spirit of the man. He 
thoroughly hates the Oatholic Church, and in one 
form or another his hatred for it finds frequent ex- 
pressi<HL Withal he affects to speak with scientific 
and judicial impartiality, and it was thus he assumed 
to treat his subject, when he wrote and published in 
his reyiew an extremely prejudiced and ^e-sided 
artide on Protestantism and Catholicism in their re- 
lation to popular liberty and national prosperity. It 
was immediately republished as a pamphlet at Paris, 
and translated into>Duteh, German, and English by M. 
de Layeleye's admirers in Amsterdam, Berlin, and 
London, the English edition haying for a preface a let- 
ter lo the author written by Mr. Gladstone, from 
which it appears that the pamphlet had been trans- 
lated into English at the special desire of the member 
for Greenwich, although he does not in all points con- 
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ear with the Tiews expressed in it. The original arti- 
cle called forth nn able reply from a Belgian Oatholio 
jonmalist, the Baron de Hanlleville, a reply the beet 
eulogy of which is expressed in the opinion of Cardinal 
Deschamps, that '* it deserves to be read even after 
the great works of Balmez " on the same subject. M. 
de Laveleye*s theory has its supporters in England, 
and is to be met with from time to time in the press, 
on the platform, and even in conyersationi We may 
therefore profitably coDsider what answer can be made 
to it from the Catholic point of Tiew. In framing this 
reply, we shall dcTelop in its main outlines M. de 
HaulleviUe's argument, adding, however, a few facts 
and considerations from other sources, and occasionally 
avail. Dg ourselves of more recent statistics than those 
which appear in his pamphlet. 

HIS SEVEN FBOPOSinONS. 

IL de Laveleye's theory is briefly that which was 
lately set forth by an Italian journalist in the laconio 
phrase, ** The peoples of the Papal religion are either 
dead or dyiug."* This Bel^^ Liberal holds that the 
future of Europe will be in the hands of Protestant 
Germans and schismatic Slavs. The Latin race is 
doomed, and this because it is Catholic This is the 
summary of his teaching ; let us endeavor to find out 
upon what grounds he would have us accept it. 

First, he tells us that ** when in one and the same 
country and one and the same group, identical in lan- 
guage, and identical in origin, it can be aflbrmed that 
Protestants advance more rapidly and steadily than 
Catholics, it is difficult not to attribute the superiority 
of the one over the other to the religions they profess" 

* "I popili di religione papale o sono gia morti o vumo 
iDorlra."—i2 JHriUo, the organ of the Depretis Melegari cabi- 
net 
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(p. 11). He oites Ireland and Scotland as oases in 
point. We shall examine the tmth of his conclusions 
presently. Meanwhile we proceed to select farther 
propositions from his pamphlet. 

Secondly, he tells us that " wherever the two re- 
ligions exist together in the same country, the Pro- 
testants are more active, more industrious, mc^re 
eoonomical, and consequently richer than the Gatho- 
lics " (p. 14) 

Thirdly, that " throughout Germany at the present 
day the trade in intellectual works — such as books, 
reviews, maps, newspapers — ^is almost entirely in the 
hands of Jews and Protestants, to the exclusion of the 
CathoUcs"(p. 16). 

Fourthly, that "the nations subject toBomeseem 
Btricken with barrenness ;^ they no longer colonize, 

they have no power of expansion Their past 

is brilliant, but their present is gloomy, and their fu- 
ture disquietiog " (p. 18). 

Fifthly, that " the Oatholio countries on both sides 
of the Atlantic are a prey to internal struggles which 
consume their strength, or at least prevent them from 
advancing as steadily and rapidly as Protestant na- 
tions " (p. 21). 

Sixthly, he attributes to defective popular education 
a portion of this inferiority. 

Iiastly, he makes a statement the boldness of which, 
we venture to say, exceeds that of anything else in his 
pamphlet, a work which certainly does not err in the 
matter of over-caution. "It is agreed on all sides," 
he says, " that the power of nations depends on their 
morality . • . • • l^iow, it appears to be an established 
fact that the moral level is higher among the Protec- 
tants than among Oatholic populations " (p. 25). 

These seven propositions, we believe, fairly repre- 
sent M. de Laveleye's position on Ihe questioD. We 
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shall now proceed to examine them by the light of 
facts and figures. Bat before doing so we most make 
a few observations on the sabject as a whole. In the 
first place, then, we might refuse at the outset to 
accept the issue which M. de Laveleye has raised, for 
it is in the main a radically false one. He deals, tot 
the most part, with the comparative prosperity of 
Oatholics and Protestants in mere material thiufrs, in 
wealth, comfort, "progress." He gives his verdict 
against Catholicity on all these points, and expresses 
a regret that his own country, and all the other Latin 
people, did not become Protestants long ago, when the 
chance was offered them, and so take their due share 
in the good things of this world. Now, Catholicity 
never yet claimed to be a wealth-producing agency; it 
is a religion which counts voluntary poverty among its 
counsels, doubtless, a very absurd and mischievous 
proceeding in the eyes of our Belgian professor of po- 
litical economy. But there stands the fact ; the Church 
does not profess to make of Catholic nations conquer- 
ing peoples, wealthy peoples, colonizing peoples, or 
even educated peoples in the ordinary sense of the 
word. She does, indeed, tell them to be conquerors, 
but they are to conquer themselves under her guid- 
ance ; they are to be rich, but their commerce is to be 
of that kind which lays up treasures not on earth, but 
in Heaven ; the only enterprises of colonization which 
the Church demands from them will be the sending 
forth of missionaries to win new lands to the empire ol 
the Cross ; and the highest learning, the best educa- 
tion, and the only one which she regards as neceasafyf 
will be the knowledge of the way of etemiil life. In a 
word, the Church looks to the after-life for the fiual 
result of her labors here. -M, de Laveleye would have 
us sum up the account here, and see which way the 
balance lies. We tell him plainly be most wait for tha 
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hereafter if he is to give &ny really somid jndgment 
upon the results of Catholicism. A " religion of pros- 
perity " is, of course, quite conceivable. Its precepts 
would be of a very different character from those of the 
Ghurcb. If any nation could possibly adopt it and 
follow it, it would perhaps make it more prosperous, in 
a worldly sense, than any Oatholio nation has ever 
been ; but he would be a poor reasoner who would con- 
demn Oatholicity for failing in a comparison with the 
worship of the gods of wealth and ease made by one of 
the worshippers. 

BEUaiON Ain> PBOSFEBTTT. 

We do not, for a moment, mean to deny that indi- 
rectly the religion of a people may affect its material 
prosperity. A religious pe«^le who, as a body, are 
chaste, sober, honest, orderly, and to a greater or less 
extent industrious, will probably ^ in the long run, 
find themselyes in a better position than an irreligious 
people, placed in fairly simiiar circumstances. But 
unless the conditions are precisely similar in every re- 
spect we cannot say more than this, we cannot say cer- 
tainly^ instead of probably. And the conditions are 
never more than approximately alike, and the approxi- 
mation is generally a very rough one. Hence the diffi- 
culty of finding a practical test for our theory, ^e 
have said, too, that they will probably find themselves 
''in a better position " materially ; we cannot say more 
than this ; we cannot be more definite ; we cannot say 
they will be a wealthy people, a race of conquerors, 
merchants, or colonists ; we only know that they will, 
if the conditions are ai^e, be healthier, less liable to 
sudden vicissitudes of fortune, less troubled by vice 
and pauperism, the two scourges of modem commu- 
nities. 

If, therefore, we add to the material factors of pros- 
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perity those belonging to the moral order, we should 
expeot to see a higher standard reached by Catholic 
than the non-Oatholic nations. The fauU, the 
radical error of M. de Xiaveleye's estimate of the 
relative position of Catholic and non-Oatholic 
hands is, that too often he judges bj a purely material 
oriterion. That a nation is successful in war or in 
oommeroe by no means proyes the superiority of the 
religion it professes. In commerce the scattered na* 
tion of the Jews haye certainly surpassed the Obristians, 
but no Jew would ever think of alleging this as an 
argument against the Gentiles. The nation which has 
made the most rapid, the most astounding '* progress" 
in our own days, if we use the word progress as M. de 
Layeleye would use it, is Japan ; yet this hardly tends 
to prove even the material advantages of the modified 
form of Buddhism which is professed at Yeddo and 
Yokohama. Nor would any sensible man urge the 
rapid conquest of the Mahometans, their progress, 
science and learning, and the culture of the old courts 
of Bagdad and Granada, as proofs of the superiority of 
Islamism over the religion of Europe in the ninth cen- 
tury. The argument derived from purely material 
prosperity is an essentially fallacious one in the month 
of all except materialists. They may consistently 
ur^e it, and make the most of it. But we believe M. 
de Laveleye professes to be a Obristian, as certainly 
does Mr. Gladstone, who has introduced the work to 
the English public. We are, therefore, not a little 
surprised at the method of proof which it attemptn, 
the theory it brings forward. If M. de Laveleye 
would throughout argue that Protestantism makes 
men better and holier than Catholicity, he wuuhi be 
consistent; but he insists far more strougly that it 
makes them wealthier, freer, and more powerful, or at 
least, that, whatever may be the reason, Protestants 
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enjoy all these odvantageB in a higher degree than 
Catholics, and that it is hard to resist the oonclnsion 
that the reason of it lies in their Protestantism. But 
wealth, politioal freedom, and military power aio 
hardly religions questions, and we repeat, M. d3 
Layeleye ofamot, from his point of idew, make a fair 
comparison. 

He is dosing the aooount and striking the balance 
before the proper time. Truly national prosperity 
consists in a nation's living so that it may have many 
representatives in heaven hereafter, and no one can 
prove to us that Oathobcity is not better calculated 
than Protestantism to produce this result. 

THB aSBlCAN OATHOUOS. 

There is, howeyer, another difficulty in making a 
fair comparision. We may speak of a country as being 
Catholic which contains a large non- Catholic, or even 
anti-Catholic, element ; and how are we to know to 
what extent this factor in the problem tends to lower 
the standard of prosperity on the one hand, or moral- 
ity on the other ? M. de Laveleye cites France and 
Italy as Catholic countries, and he is right ; but only 
with an important reservation. No one will deny that 
in France tiiere is an anti-Catbolic party, the litera- 
ture of which is to a great extent itreligious and^ im« 
moral ; yet the misdeeds of this party, which every 
Catholic reprobate8,are coolly urged by M. de Layeleye 
to turn the sdale against Catholic France in a compari- 
son with GermAy or England. Again, in the case of 
a Protestant nation there is often an important Catho- 
lic section of the population left wholly out rf account ; 
this is especially the case with regard to Germany. In 
South Germany there are five millions of Catholics out 
of a total population of eight millions. Bavaria and 
Baden are in fact Catholic countries. Yet M. de 
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Laveleje takes 'no acconnt whatever of the Gtennan 
Catholics, except to depreciate them. He refers inci- 
dentally to the German conquest of France as a proof 

of Protestant superiority; perhaps he has forgotten 
the story of the war. Pnnce Bismarck's and Yon 

Moltke's victories were more than once 'boaght with 
Oatholic blood. At Woerth, at Sedan, and on the 
battle-fields of the Loire, the yalonr of Bavariaa 
Catholics went far to tarn the tide of snooess against 
France. M. de Laveleye's argument is really a vety 
loosely-constracted one, and prejudice plays a large 
part in it, making him forget at the same time that 
Germany owes mach to her Catholic subjects, and that 
in much that he lays to the charge of France, Catholic 
France has had no part. He makes a pretence of im. 
partiality—a pretence which has deceived many of his 
readers, as, perhaps, it deceived himself. " Sectarian 
pa&sions," he says, ** or anti-religious prejudice, have 
been too often imported into the study of these ques- 
tions. It is time that we should apply to it the method 
of observation, and the scientific impartiality of the 
physiologist and the naturalist. When the facts are 
once established, irrefragable conclusions will fol« 
low.** He does not, however, fulfil his promise ; he 
trei^ his subject in a most unscientific, a most illogi- 
cal manner, and therefore arrives at conclusions which 
are simply worthless. This is evident from the out- 
set. 

In proof of his first point, that '' in one and the 
same country, and in one and the sanro group, identi- 
cal in language and identical in origin, Protestants 
advance more rapidly and steadily than Catholics," he 
compares the Scotch and the Irish. Early in the Mid- 
dle ages, he tells us, Ireland was " a focus of civiliza- 
tion, whQe Scotland was a den of barbarians " ; but, 
he says, since the Beformation Soothind has snipassed 
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6TAn England itself, and while Ireland is poor and 
miserable, Scotland is peaecfnl and proeperooa ; and« 
more than this, in the very same oooutry, Prctestant 
Ulster is wealthy, while Catholic Connaoght is wretch- 
edly poor. The oomparison is not a new one, it has 
be^i oiten made ; but it is a most unfair one. 

TBDB SOOTOH AND IBISH. 

In the first place, the Scotch are not "of the same 
language and of the same origin " as the Irish. This 
is traeonly of a small portion of the Scottish race, * — 
the Highlanders and the Islesmen ; and we donbt if 
the Highlands can be called " prosperons," for their 
" progress " has consisted chiefly in the sabstitntion 
of sheep and black cattle, gronse and deer, for men. 
Again, the races differ equally in Ulster and Oonnanght. 
In Oonnanght we have descendants of an early Oeltic 
race,in Ulster a colony of English and Lowland Scotch, 
Bat the question of race is a minor one, and we allude 
to it here in order to show how hollow is M. de Layel- 
eye's parade of scientific method. The comparison 
he has made errs in matters of far greater moment. 
The causes of the prosperity of Scotland, and the want 
of prosperity in Ireland, are to be sought in the his- 
tory of the two countries. Scotland has been emi- 
nently fortunate. She was united with England on 
equal terms ; she preserved her own laws, her own 
courts, her own local institutions. Her manufac- 
turers competed on equal terms with the English 
trader; the capital of the richer country was 

*8atherlaiidshire may be cited as an example of rapid pro- 
gress ; but the Dnke of Bntherland is descended from a 
wealthy EngUsh f ami! j, whose capital has been employed in 
ledaiming the waste lands of this northern shire, with the 
help of steam and machinery. The progress of Scotland in 
this i^atfrwAft Is really tha result of English enterprise. 
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placed freely at her disposal; under her own 
free laws her edaoational system was steadily de- 
yeloped; finally, there were no wholesale confis- 
cations of land ; there was no alien colony, no laws 
passed in the interest of a minority ; no State Ohnrch 
established in the interest of the few. On the otner 
hand, all the miseries that Scotland escaped were in- 
flicted on Ireland ; of all the advantages that Scotland 
possessed, Ireland was deliberately and systematically 
deprived. The Eaglish rule was firmly established 
in Ireland by the wars of the Tudors, and from the 
outset she was governed in the interest of the Eoglish 
colony. Bepeated confiscatfons ruined the native pro- 
prietors, and placed the land of the country in the 
hands of men who were really foreigners, who spoke 
not a word of the Irish language, who professed a 
strange religion, who, in a' word, were an armed gar- 
rison holding Ireland in their own interest. The faith 
of the Irish was proscribed, and those who held that 
faith were systematically plundered and persecuted. 
More than once they took up arms against the intoler- 
able tyranny, only to be defeated and placed more 
completely in the power of their Protestant rulers. 
Their schools were destroyed, the laws were directed 
as much against the Oatholic schoolmaster as the 
Oatholic priest. Their trade was destroyed by law 
for the protection of English commerce and Eof^lish 
manufactures.* An Irishman and a Catholic could not 
have his children educated in his own country ; could 
only practise his religion by stealth ; could not aspire 
to any civil or military dignity ; could not even have 

*The wool trade is a case in point. Even saoh a work as 
Hr. Froude*B ** English in Ireland '* gives eyidenoe enoagh in- 
cidentally to convince any one that the worst forms of proteo- 
tlon were Ttse4 to destroy Irish, to the advantage of English 
trade. 
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a hone worth more than five ponnds in his possession. 
It is only in our own dav that this iniquitoan system 
has been entirely broken np.* The downfall of the 
Irish Ohnroh Establish meat is an event not ten years 
old. Catholio emancipation is a work of less than 
fifty years ago. If then Ireland, as compared with 
Scotland, is so '' poor and wretched/' the fault must 
be laid at the doors of Protestant tyranny and intoler- 
ance. It is not the fault of Catholicism, unless per- 
haps in one sense. Had the people abandoned their 
religion, they might have freed themselves from all 
disabilities ; but they preferred their faith to earthly 
goods and earthly prosperity, and they chose to suf- 
fer as Oatholio, rather than share the good things of 
this world with their all-powerful Protestant rulers. 
This, too, explains the difference between Ulster and 
Gonnaught ; but in that case we must also remember 
that Gonnaught is naturally a wilderness of bog and 
mountain, when compared to Ulster. Place the most 
industneus race on earth in Gonnaught and a far in* 
ferior people in Ulster; and the Ulster men would in 
the course ci a few years be wealthier and more pros- 
perous in every respect. The comparison between 
Ulster and Gonnaught is most misleading, so far as the 
question of wealth is concerned. We shall, however, 
have to compare them in another and more important 
respect later on, and we shall find that then the ad- 

* "The Irish OatholioB," says BiBhop Spalding, "are tatm- 
ted with their misery when, for two ceatnried they lived nnder 
a code whicn plaeed them outside the pale of hnmanity, of 
which Lord Broagh&m said that it was so ingenioasly con- 
trived that an Irish Oatholi^ could not lift np his hand without 
breakiDg it, and which Edmund Burke denounced as the most 
proper machioe ever invented by the wit of man to disgrace a 
realm and degrade a people.'*— JE^s<ay«, Beplj to M» de lAvel- 
eye, p. 100 
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vantage is with poor Catholic Connanght. A few jears 
ago M. Roussel, a French 'ProieBiant jpasteur, travelled 
in Ireland and published a pamphlet in which he 
adopted the same fallacious line of argument as that 
of M. de Laveleye. The work is severely criticised 
by a clever writer, who is neither a Oatholio nor a 
friend to Oatholicism, M. John Lemoinne, of the 
'*DebatB." We must quote at second-hand f rom M. 
de HauUeville some of his remarks : 

"When M. Boussel travelled in Ireland," asks M. John 
Lemoinne, "did he ne>er feel any remorse of con- 
Mienoe ? Did he never ask himself whether the Pro* 
testants had not something to do with the misery of 
this Oatholio land ? It the Protestants only form one 
tenth part of the popalation of Ireland, by what right 
have they laid violent hands on all the property and 
revenues of the Catholic Church? And when M. 
Boussel, in order to prove that the Catholics are no 
longer oppressed in Ireland, tells us that they have 
four archbishops, twenty-three bishops, 2,600 churches, 
and more than 2,000 priests, how is it that he ex- 
piresses no admiration for this race of poor men, who, 
despite their misery. And the means to support tbeiir 
Church, while the Protestant bishops, and the Protest- 
ant ministers, in virtue of an act of confiscation, live 
on the fat of the laud ? How is it that a minister of 
the Gospel does not recall these simple words: — 'Amen 
I say to you, this poor widow hath oast in more than 
all they who have cast into the treasury. For all they 
did cast in of their abundance ; but she of her want 
cast in all she had, even her whole living? ' " 

Unfortunately, M. de Laveleye writes in the spirit 
of M. Boussel rather than that of M. John Lemoinne. 
He forgets that the Irinh have had to struggle for bare 
existence. If he is not ignorant of their history, he 
has wilfully disregarded it We belieTe the next fifty 
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years will dearly show that Catbolio Ireland is able to 
hold its owDy even in the field of purely material pros- 
perity. Irisiimen in other lands have shown that they 
are wanting neither in industry nor in enterprise. The 
late Mr. Maguire's well-known work on the Irish race 
in America certainly tends to show that their Catho- 
licity is no barrier to the success of Irishmen, if they 
only are allowed a fair field for their exertions. 

But M. de Layeleye does not rely only upon this 
comparison of Ireland and Scotland. He has other 
evidence. He quotes from Mr. Hepworth I/izon's 
book on Switzerland to show that in one and the same 
canton the Catholics and the Protestants present a 
contrast to the advantage of the latter. The canton of 
Appenzell is divided into the two- districts of Inner 
Bhoden, inhabited by 11,900 Catholics, and Ausser 
Bhoden, which has a population of 46,726 ProtestantsL 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon describes the Protestants as in-' 
du^trious and rich ; the Catholics as lazy, poor, ignor- 
ant, living in scattered huts, and meeting only at mass 
or at their popular sports. He adds, with a sneer, that 
instead of books and newspapers they read the lives 
of ' the saints. For our part we are very glad to hear 
it, much more pleased indeed than if we were told that 
the good people of Inner Bhoden read the works of 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, or even those ol M. de Laveleye. 
Here, however, the comparison is again a misleading 
one. From information obtained on the spot, M. de 
Haulleville tells us that the towns and villases of Aus- 
per Bhoden stan4 in a fertile low-lying district, and 
that, in point of wealth, their Protestant inhabitants 
are naturally in a betteor position than the Catholics 
of the mountain district of Inner Bhoden, who are a 
scattered race of shepherds. The charge of ignorance 
is an idle one. Mr. Dixon himself admits that every 
one of these Catholic mountaineers can read and 
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write, and the charge really is based upon their 
strange habit of persisting in reading the lives of the 
saints in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

Bat this is not all, M. de Laveleye has yet another 
argament. He speaks of Nimes as a kind of Protest- 
ant oasis of prosperity in the S nth of France, and he 
quotes a certain M. Aadiganne to show that while the 
capitalists of Nimes are Protestants, the workmen are 
Oatholics. To onr minds, this is as good an argument 
for US as for him. Whence came the wealth of these 
Protestants in the first instance we cannot say; bat 
this is certain, for its preservation and its increase 
they have, as he himself tells us, to depend upon the 
indastry, the steadiness, and the skill of Catholics. 
Of tae two factors of the prosperity of Nimes, one is 
Protestant, the other Catholic. How this in any way 
supports M. de Laveleye's theory we fail to see. 

While dealing with Prance, he refers, of conrse, to 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes as having de- 
prived France of a host of skilled workmen, and estab- 
lished abroad injurioas centres of competition against 
her manufactures. There is a regular tradition about 
this event ; but two facts are nearly always overlooked 
in discassing it. lirst, the exiles did not introduce 
the silk manufacture into London: there is document- 
aiy evidence that there were silk-weavers, and French 
silk-weavers too, in Spitalfields, years before the edict 
was revoked. The same is true of the silk manufac- 
ture of the Low Countries. Again, hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of the exiles and emigrants were not indus- 
trious workmen at all, or, if they were, they did no 
work after they left France. There were amongst 
them a considerable number of officers and soldiers; 
and in the armies of Prussia and of the House of 
Orange whole companies and regiments of French 
Huguenots fought against France, under Hoguenot 
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officers. We shall not discoBS the wisdom or the folly 
of the reyocation. One thing is certaiD, it has bnt 
little beariog on an economiG question like the one be- 
fore ns, for the manofactarea and the trade of France 
suffered no great loss in consequence of it. We re- 
tnm to M. de Layeleye's contention, that Catholics 
aro at the present day, on the whole, less prosperous 
than Protestants. 

It is a fact that in Oanada and the United States 
the Oatholics are as active, as industrious, and as suc- 
cessful as their Protestant fellow citizens, though our 
author seems to doubt it. Of the prosperity of the 
Catholics in the United States we have practical proofs 
in the institutions and the churches they have founded 
and endowed ; in their press and their literature, and 
in their munificent offerings to the Holy Sea In 
Lower Canada, three-fourths of the landed property is 
in Catholic hands ; in Upper Canada there are thous- 
ands of successful emigrants from Catholic Ireland. 
The fact is, that M. de Laveleye's second point, the 
assertion that when the two religions exist in one 
country the Protestants are more prosperous than the 
Catholics, cannot be proved to be true as a general 
rule, and there are many facts which directly con- 
tradict it. In Prussia the Catholic provinces are the 
richest portions of the State. Westphalia, Silesia, and 
the Bhine Province enjoy a considerable amount of 
prosperity, while the Protestant provinces of Pomer- 
ania, Prussia^ and Brandenburg are the poorest, and 
furnish the largest contingent to the tide of emigra- 
tion. If M. de Haulleville is correctly informed, the 
Catholic people of the district of Ermland are in a bet- 
ter position in the matter of wealth and comfort than 
those of all the rest of their province, which is.th^ 
Lutheran province of Prussia proper. There are poor 
Catholic districts indeed in Silesia and Pomerania ; 
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bnt we have not far to seek for the eanses of their 
poTerty, — a bad administration, and the stippression 
of the monasteries and the seonhkriiatioii of their prop- 
erly, daring the present century, is, perhaps^ soffi- 
oent to explain it. Bat eyen if U does not, the ex- 
ception proTCs nothing. We hare only to show that 
M. de Lareleye's premises are false^ or h^'s reasoning 
f allaoioas, in order to destroy Ms argomeni Bat we 
believe we have sacceeded in doing not one bat both 
of these tilings, and his theory therefore falls to the 
groand. Let as proceed, however, to examine ihe 
other points which we have enumerated. 

The assertion that in Germany the press and the 
book-trade are entirely in non-Catholio hands is in 
form a matter of detail ; bat it is really pat forward 
tomakethereader infer that the intellectoal position 
of the Catholics of Germany is a low one. lake many 
other of M. de Laveleye's assertions, it is wholly in- 
correct. It is based upon a false view of the state of* 
affairs. The book-trade of Germany is. in the main, 
concentnated at Leipzig. Even Berlin, M. de Haolle- 
ville tells us, has contended in vain againf^t the virtual 
monopoly created by the " Leipzig book>fair.** Now, 
if M. de Laveleye looks only to Leipzig, he is right in 
asserting that the trade is in the hands of Jews and 
Protestants, for Catholic books are banished from it ; 
but Catholic publishing houses have sprung up in 
other parts of Germany. The Catholic literature of 
the country is both valuable, from the learning of its 
aathors, and most extensive in its range of subjects. 
Of this M. de Laveleye must be as well aware as we 
are. The catalogues of any great library would tell 
him as much. The " Katholik '' of Mayence holds a 
high rank amongst the periodicals of Germany ; and 
in the press we may notice two ably- written, wcdl-in« 
formed, and thoroughly independent papers, the 
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*' Koelnische VoIkBzeiiiis^ "* of Oologne and the well- 
known " Germania " of Berlin. In all, there are no 
lees than 300 Catholic newspapers in (Germany, and 
tbia large press maintains its position notwitluitand- 
ing oontinaal persecution under the press lawsf on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the competition of tne 
Liberal press, assisted as it is by Qoyernment infor- 
mation and sabyentions from the " reptile fund." The 
Catholics of Qermany need fear no comparison with 
the Protestants in the field of literature and intellectual 
power. 

Name me, if yon can (says M. de HanlldTille), a great Ger- 
man writer since the death of QoeacreBy Sohlegel, Eiobendorf, 
and the Austrian Griilparser^ who were all Catholics, and of 
Heinrich Heine, who was a Jew. Who are the orators of the 
Berlin ParJiament ? Herr Lasker, a Jew, and Prince Bismarck, 
a sceptic, who blurts out his words and talks as if he were 
firing reYolver shots. As for the Catholic Centre, it contains a 
whole group of orators and debaters, — Herr Windthorst, ** the 
pearl of Meppen ** ; Peter and Augastn<i Beichensperger ; the 
Baron yon* Scfaorlemer-Alost, the ** captain '* of the West- 
phalian peasantry ; Canon Moufang ; and Dr. Joerg. 

The very existence of this party of the Centre, or- 
ganized by Mallinckrodt and Windthorst since 1870, is 
a proof of the intellectual vigor of the German Catho- 
lics. But the charge of tending to thwart and stifle 
the intellectual development of her children is a 
strange one to bring against the Catholic Church. On 

• I ■ 111^ M^_ _■!_■ M_ - I I III 1-n r I- T T rm — r-w -m-m—m-t—^-f^r-m-r-i ■ — i 1 • ^ 

* A paper more than once confounded with the well-known 
liiberal '* Koelnische Zeitung,** to the mystification of the 
readers of the Beuter*s and Havas telegrams. 

t The " Germania ** has had the honor of having five of its 
staff imprisoned under the press laws in the course of three 
years (1873-1875). 

X We would add to this brief list the Jesuit Joseph Eleutgen, 
the exponent and defender of the scholastic philosophy, who is 
also dead within the last three years. 
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this point If. de Laveleye's prejndicefl hare qnite 
mastered his reason. All pretence of " soientifio 
method " disappears. He begs the whole question 
withont taking the least trouble to conceal the fallacy. 

The apathy (he tajs) with which two new dogmas have re- 
oeatly been reoeived, which formerly wonld have roused the 
strongest opposition and hayeled to a schism, is a sign of the 
inoredible enfeeblement of all intelleotoal life in the bosom of 
the Ohnroh (p. 62). 

This is really too good. We baye here, in the first 
place, a naive confession of the ntter failure of the 
much vaunted Alt-KcUholik moyement. For ** apathy " 
a Oatholic will read "unity." M. de Laveleye must 
know perfectly well that the man who refuses a duly- 
defined dogma of the Faith ceases to be a Oatholic. 
His statement of the case, therefore, resolves itself into 
an assertion, that because Oatholics act as Oatholios, 
and remain Oatholics, they must be men of feeble in- 
tellect. This, however, requires to be proved. M. de 
Laveleye assumes it He knows he is not wsiting for 
very critical readers. That is the secret of his bold 
assertions. 

The fourth proposition that we have extracted from 
M. de Laveleye's pamphlet is to the effect that — 

The nations snbject to Bome seem stricken with barrenness; 
they no longer colonize, they have no power of expansion. . 
. . Their past is brilliant, bat their present is gloomy and 
their fntnre disquieting. 

It is not difficult to answer this. England, a Pro- 
testant power, is certainly the great colonizer of our 
day. But she does not stand alone. France has an 
eminently successful colony in Algeiia, another in 
Oochin Ohina. The conquest and colonization of 
Algiers was conceived by French statesmen dniing the 
reign of Ohaxles X.; it was under the while ilag that 
the French army and navy attacked and conquered 
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Algiers, and destroyed the last home of piracy in the 
Mediterranean. Bnt more than this, even the colonial 
empirt> of England owes mnch to Catholic enterprise. 
In the present day how many of her colonists in Cana- 
da, at the Cape, in Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
are Catholic Irishmen ; and in the past many of her 
most sncoessfnl colonies were f onnded by Catholic 
France, and fell into the hands of England only by the 
chance of war. This is notably the case with regard 
to Canada. That splendid colony was won for Eng- 
land by the valor of Wolfe after it had been found- 
ed by the enterprise and piety of Champlain. Can- 
ada is to this day a Catholic country. All its tradi- 
tions are Catholic. Its founders avowedly wished to 
create a Catholic State, a centre from which the light 
of th^ Gospel might be carried into the woods of the 
Great West. The story of the deeds of Champlain 
and his companions is only too little known in Eng- 
land. It is a bright page in the story of Catholic col- 
onization. Many of the most famous cities of Canada 
were once humble mission stations. In the autumn of 
1641 a priest and a few nuns, with some workmen — ^in 
all thirty persons — ^landed on bj^ island in the St. Law- 
rence, and erected a few huts and tents, a church built 
of wood felled on the spot, a little hospital, and a 
school for the Indian children. This was the mission 
station of the Hochelaga ; it is now the city of Mon* 
treal.* This Catholic colony is now a flourishing por- 
* We oancot mention Canada without ailuding to an euto- 
priae of Catholic colonization belonging to the laBt few years. 
In 1871 a party of Catholic Ziaaves, who had jast retired from 
Borne, obtained some lands in the heart of the forests of Cana- 
da, cleared the gronnd, bnilt a village, which is now rapidly be- 
coming a town, and brought the adjacent land under coltiva'* 
tion. The little Catholic colony, now less than 3ix years old, 
has prospered beyond all expectation. It bears the name of 
Piopolis, in honor of Pius IX. 
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tion of the colonial empire of England ; but it is only 
fair to remember what waa its origin. The Oatholio 
missionaries ha^e been in the past the pioneers of 
Oatholio colonization in other places besides Canada. 
The first white man who eyer looked upon the waters 
of the Mississippi was a French Jesuit, the P^re liar- 
quette. A few years af tor. Prance founded the colony 
of Louisiana, which was transferred by treaty to the 
American Union in the first years of this oentoiy. 
The colonies of Spain in the Philippines belong to the 
same dUss. Here, too, the missionary came with ' the 
trader. Sir John Bowring has spoken of the Jesuits of 
the Philippines as the pioneers and the founders of 
dyilization in the great Eastern archipelago. India is 
the chief gem of the Imperial crown of England, but 
there were days when only the chance of war decided 
who should hold it, Protestant England or Oatholio 
Prance. Dnpleis was the first European, who, in 
modem times, conceived the bold plan of f oxmding an 
Indian Empire, and he only failed in winning it for 
Prance because he was opposed by the military skill 
and the wondrous good fortune of Olive.* 

The charge of barrenness in the matter of colonies, 
therefore, counts for nothing. The colonial empire of 
England owes much to Oatholics, and Prance is at 
once a Oatholio nation and a colonizing power, f But 
M. de Laveleye adds, that though the past of the 

The oaptnre of Aroot was the real beginning of Envland'a career at 
oonqneet in India. Oliye owed his saoeefls entirely to the obance that 
he was aUe to attadt in the midst of a thnnder-ctoxm, when the m^ 
perstitlon of the Hindna deprired them of all power of reBistanoe. 

t We mntt reply in a note to a note of M. de LaTcleye's. The only 
fact he gives in support of hia statement that Oatholio nations no 
longer colonize, is contained in a note, which states that in 1867 the 
Oomte de Beanyoir, on visiting the island of 8ha Hyen in the Canton 
river, ceded in 1861 to France and B 'gland, found in the English 
half of the island a village built in six yeari, a Protestant chuioh. 
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CJaihoIio nations is brilliant, their present is glocHny^ 
their future disquieting. On this point he expresses 
an opinion, rather than states any demonstrable fact. 
We differ from him in opinion, but the matter is so 
much one of feeling, of political insight and forecast, 
that we freely grant that it would be as difficult for us 
to demonstrate the truth of our judgment as it would 
be for him to prove its contrary. We may, howerer, 
bring forward certain considerations in support of it. 
At present Qermany is the strongest power in Europe; 
England, probably, stands next Both of these are 
Protestant nations, though much of their power they 
owe to Catholics. 'V^hen Prussia began her ca- 
reer of Tiotoiy in 1864, more than a third of her peo- 
ple wdre Gatholios. At this moment one-third of the 
subjects of the German ' Empire are '* subjects to 
Borne," to use our author's favorite phrase. As for 
England, the Duke of Wellington declared in the 
House of Lords, that one-half of the men whom he led 
to victory in the Peninsula were CathoHcs; and we 
have it on the authority of Sir Henry Havelock that 
the pith, the central strength of the army that saved 
our Indian Empire in 1857 was composed of Catholic 
Irishmen, who, a few years before, had enlisted during 
the time of terrible suffering that followed the great 
famine. At present Austria and France, the two great 
Catholic nations, are suffering from the effects of de- 
feat; but who knows how tbe scale will turn in an- 

handsiime hoases, » criokev-groimd, and m raoe-oonne; while the 
Vreaoh half contained only tmonltiyated trees, rabbiBh, moleo, and 
Btray dogs and cats (which last, we presume, came from the Engiish 
▼fflage). This,, he snppoees, proves a **want of expansire power" in 
the Catholic nation. It only proves that the French merchants in 
Ohina, actuated by commeitdaf ideas only, hav^ , wisely or unwisely, 
as the case may be, neglected to colonize Sha My en. If M. de Iat- 
elcye shoQld ever vi^it China, he will find a flourishing colony at Sai- 
gon, and French merehants aad oomnriB in alllhe great portifc 
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other ten years? And, after all, Catholicism or Pro- 
testantism has but little to do witli militaij sncoess. 
Irish, French, and Austrian soldiers — ^yes, and Span- 
iards too— have proved again and again that in any 
good cause the Oatholio fears not to peril life 
and limb. The glorious records of Gastelfidardo, 
Monte Libretti, and Mentana, more than prove this, 
if, indeed, any proof were needed. Catholicity has 
never made men cowards; it has often made them he- 
roes. Had the Bepublicans of Paris fought but half as 
well as the *' mercenaries*' of Pius IX. did upon the 
field of Loigny, the Prussian dragoons would never 
have marched through the Arc de Triomphe. 

We believe in the future of the Catholic nations. At 
this very moment Austria is rapidly becoming again an 
important factor in the politics of Central Europe. If 
Austria and Prance, with their governments, were 
thoroughly Catholic, we should have but little fear for 
them. The non-Catholic element in France is the 
greatest obstacle to her prosperity. We believe, too, 
in the future of Spain. She is recovering from the 
loss of her colonial empire; she enjoys peace; statis- 
tics prove that her wealth and her population are in- 
creasing; her resources are being rapidly developed; 
she is still a naval power of some weight, and she 
possesses a splendid army. If her statesmen would 
but abandon Cuba to its fate, she would be rciieved at 
once of a fearful tax of blood and treasure. Our fore- 
cast may not be a correct one, but numbers of un- 
prejudiced men share our Opinion. Only the experi- 
ence of the next few years can verify or discredit it. 
But, however this may be, the future of the Protestant 
empire of Germany and the future of M. de Laveleye's 
other favorite, the empire of the Czar, are not wholly 
unclouded. Socialism in Germany, Nihilism in Bua- 
eia, are sources of danger that are not to be contemned. 
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The throne of the Emperor William is not, after all, as 
secure as that of his Imperial brother of Catholic Aus- 
tria; and if any one thing is being clearly brought to 
light in the field of European politics, it is the fact 
that the " great Slav power " ruled by the Czar is 
rotten to the core. 

But M. de Laveleye points to another aspect of the 
politics of the Catholic nations. " The Catholic coun- 
tries," he says, "on both sides of the Atlantic are a 
prey to internal struggles. " Very true, at least in 
many oases; but why should Catholicity bear the 
blame of this ? On M. de Layeleye's friends, the Lib- 
erals, must, we fear, be laid by far the greater part of 
the blame due to the fomenters of the troubles, the 
"internal struggles," the reyolutions of France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Mexico, and many of the South 
American States. The history of the last ninety years 
proves this. But is it Catholic nations only on both 
sides of the Atlantic that have been torn by internal 
struggles of late years ? The United States have be^x 
spoken of as held by a Protestant nation. What of the 
great conflict that raged for four years from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the yalley of the Ohio ? And in Europe, 
was there not bloodshed in the streets of Berlin in 
1848 ? Did not German armies meet in civil conflict 
as lately as 1866 ? The armies that marched side by 
side into France in 1870 had fired upon each other only 
four years before. M. de Laveleye has a wondrous 
faculty of forgetting. He forgets what Liberalism has 
done to trouble the peace of Catholic nations ; he 
forgets that Protestant nations have had their periods 
of difficulty and trial. By taking such an imperfect 
view of the position of affairs, it is easy to " prove " 
anything. 

Throughout M. de Laveleye refers again and again 
to England as a pattern of a free and peaceful nation. 
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He attribntes this to English institatioiui, and to Pio- 
testantiBm the credit of their saooess. Here again he 
has forgotten the teaohings of history. The f oondar- 
tion of the institntions of England was laid in Oatholio 
times and by Catholic hands. Ko nation in Europe 
has in its constitution and laws preserved so much 
that belongs to its old Catholic legislation. Elsewhere 
the oontinaity has been broken by the absolutism of 
the post-Beformation period, when the popular lib- 
erties of the Middle Ages were, in most countries, 
destroyed, far more than by the revolutions of the last 
years of the eighteenth century. This is a wide sub- 
ject, and we cannot enter upon it here. The single 
fact that the Church is the guardian of a higher law 
than that of the State makes her the best guardian of 
civil liberty. The mediflBval institutions of Italy, 
Spain, France, and England itself, practically prove 
this. But it is only in England that they have been 
preserved and developed to our day. How this has 
been effected is a question for history. But one fact 
meets us on the very threshold of the inqniry. Pro- 
testantism in England was the work of Tudor despot- 
ism, which paved the way for the policy of the 
Stuarts, and by an unbroken chain of events, led up 
to the civil war and the English revolution, 

M. de Laveleye, having endeavored to show that 
Catholicity is less favorable to national development 
than Protestantism, proceeds to indicate what he sup- 
poses are the causes of this inferiority which he has 
alleged, but certainly has not proved. He tells us that 
in a Catholic country the priests form a separate caste, 
whose interests are not those of a nation at large, while 
in a Protestant country the minister is none the less 
a citizen because he is a pastor. We can only speak 
of this as a calumny against the Catholic clergy. It 
is a favorite fiction of European Liberalism, but im- 
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poses npon no one. Patriotism, in its best and high- 
est sense is a duty imposed npon every OatboUc. 
Ii6ve of oonntry, loyalty, respect for the law — these 
are things which the Catholic priesthood has ever set 
before tbe people as essential characteristics of the citi- 
zens of a oiyilized oonntry. In Elizabeth's days 
priests were indeed tortured and executed on false 
charges of treason. History has reversed the judg- 
ment of hostQ^ courts, an^ it is now clear as noonday 
that the men who suffered and died at Tybume for 
their faith were as loyal Englishmen as they were good 
Catholics. 

M. deLaveleye, however, indicates two other sources 
of inferiority, — a lower standard of popular education, 
and a lower standard of morality prevailing among 
Catholic than among Protestant peoples. Hei^e again, 
we have in both instances assertion without proof. 
He says, indeed, that Oatholics regard reading as the 
short^t road to heresy; that the Ghurch has neglected 
education; that the educational system of Catholic 
countries is defective, compared to that of Protestant 
nations; that '4t was the school ii aster that conquered 
at Sedan."'*' Catholics need never fear any candid in- 
quiry into the Church's influence on education. There 

* Whether reading, writing and axithmetio make men fight better la 
very donbtfnl. Pmsaia had a system of oampulsory education before 
1789, yet the ''■ehoobnaster'* did not conquer at Jena, This appe ;1 to 
•«the ordeal of combat** is a favorite one with M de Lavel^e, but it 
prnvea nothing. We take from M. de HanlleTllle the following re- 
marks as one of his minor chargee against France^ <*1C. de laveleye 
asserts," he says, 'Hhat durmg the war of 1870 the French wonnded 
(GafhoUcs) asked for playing-cards, while the Pmssiaa oonvalesoents 
only abked for books. I heard no one ask for cards in the ambu- 
lances during that war, but I know that many of the German wound- 
ed, Bavarians, Bhinelanders, Westphalians, and Poles (Oatholics), w&o 
had been shot down for the German cause, which is represented now> 
adays aa the cause of Protestantism, protested against the Protestant 
books which were given to them. The senrioe of the hospital had pro- 
vided for eyerything except thii.**— p. 283. 
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were scliools in Europe before Martin Lather's days. 
He certain* J did not learn his letters from a Protestant 
schoolmaster. Nine-tenths of the nniversities of Eu- 
rope trace back their origm to CathoUo times. There 
was hardly an abbey in the Middle Ages that had not 
its school. The author of ''Christian Schools and 
Christian Scholars" has shown clearly that the primary 
school is not an invention of the nineteenth century.* 
At the present day the Coolie Belgian proyinoe of 
Luxembourg has a more perfect organization for popu- 
lar education than any country in Europe, and that, 
too, without compulsion. Only one per cent, of the 
people are uneducated. Li Germany the Catholic 
provinces are fully equal to the Protestant districts in 
this respect In France primaiy education is highly 
developed, especially in the towns. Its success is 
largely due to t .e Catholic teaching orders of men and 
women. M. Maxime du Camp, a Liberal, like M. de 
Laveleye, gives the first rank among Hie primaiy 
schools of Paris to those of the Sisters of Charity. 
Bome, the very centre of clericalism, Papal Bome, 
with a population of 158,000, had, according to Mr. 
Laing,t in the year 1843, 372 primaiy schools, attended 
by 14,099 children, and conducted by 452 teachers. 
Berlin, in the same year, with double the population, 
had only 264 schools. The Papal States had seven 
universities, with a population of only two and a half 
millions, while the twenty- six million Protestants of 
Germany, at the present day, have exactly the same 

* Bishop Spalding, In his second article on M. de Layeleye's pamph-' 
let, treats briefly, but with enfficient fulness, the history of Gatholio 
popular education from the ninth century. He also states that at 
present the educational statistics of Europe show that the school at- 
tendance compared with the population is In Bavaria as 1 to 7, Aus- 
tria 1 to 10.5, Ireland 1 to 16, Oatholio Switzerland 1 to 16, and In Eng- 
land as 1 to 17. 

t *' Kotes of a Traveler,** London : 18^3-4$. 
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unmber of ninyersities — seven. So mnch for tlie 
charge that the Catholic Church is opposed to, or 
careless of, the education of her children. More than 
half the nuns, whom M. de Laveleye^s Liberal friends 
would expel from Belgium if they could, give their 
whole lives without fee or reward to the teaching of the 
children of the poor. 

But, as M. de HauUeville justly remarks, M. de 
Laveleye "surpasses himself" in his last proposition. 
*'It is agreed," he says, *' that the power of nations 
depends on their morality. Now, it appears that 
the moral level is higher among Protestants than 
among Catholics." The arguments brought forward 
in support of this daring assertion are the weakest in 
the book. M. de Laveleye points triumphantly to the 
immoral literature of France and the French drama. 
If this literature were the work of Catholics, it would 
be a fair argument; but all the world knows that 
it is produced by men and women of his own school 
of political a'^d philosophical thought. Madame 
Oeorges Sand and Paul de Kock were neither of them 
Catholics. 

The Church condemns this pernicious literature, and 
does all that she can to oppose it and limit its evil ef« 
fecks. But its circulation is not confined to France. 
Any London bookseller can give us evidence that the 
French novel, in the form to which M. de Laveleye al- 
ludes, enjoys a wide popularity in Protestant England. 
Nor is Protestant Germany without reproach. The 
country where "The Sorrows of Werther" is still a 
favorite story, has litte to boast of in this respect; and 
as for America, there are journals of high standing, 
even in New York, which simply trade upon pubUo 
vice in a way that even a Parisian journal would not 
venture to attempt. The charge of fostering immoral- 
ity is a strange one to bring against the Oatholio 
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Ohttroh. We do not say that a man is estabHsIied in 
virtue by the mere fact of being a Catholic. B it yr& 
do insist that the Catholic Ciiurch protects the virtue 
of her children by the most rigid precepts, and places 
before them the highest standard in the matter of 
morality and purity. It is the glory of the Catholic 
Church to have protected by the highest sanctions the 
indissoluble bond of marriage; it is the reproach of 
the Reformation that it has re-introduct d divorce 
into Europe. There is no Catholic who does not know 
that many things are grevious sliifl, which only too 
many of those outside the pale of the Church look 
upon as pardonable follies. Then, as the guarantee 
oind the perpetual vindicator of this exalted standard of 
morality, there is the Sacrament of Penance, which 
daily is the means of saving hundreds from the toils 
of sm. It is only natural to expect that all this would 
have the effect of placing the Catholic nations vezy 
high in the scale of comparative morality, and we shall 
show that this is the casa Paris is not a Catholic 
city, the cup of her imquities is filled up from the 
whole world ; the vice of Paris is made a reproach to 
Catholic France, which condemns and repudiates it ; 
bat it would not be difficult to show that Protestant 
Berlin has nothing to boast of in comparison with 
Paris, and Protestant London very little. The most 
immoral country in Europe is Sweden, the citadel of 
Lutheranism, where conversion to Catholicity is still 
forbidden by penal laws. Mr. Bayard Taylor's ac- 
connt of Stockholm places that city at once lowest in 
the rank of European capitals. 

But this is ft matter which can be tested very fairly 
by statistics. We shall pass over it very briefly, and 
oDly give a few of the figures at our command. We 
will restrict our survey entirely to our own islands, and 
take the data supplied by the Begistrar-General's re- 
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tnniB of the pioporfcions between legitimate and ille* 
gitimate births. In England, in 1873, the proportion 
was fiye-sizths illegitimate in eveiy 100 registered 
births ; in Scotland, the most Protestant of the three 
kingdoms, it was nine per cent. ; in Catholic Ireland 
two-seventha per cent. More than this, when we ex- 
amine the retnms for a series of years, we find that the 
highest percentage is always registered in Ulster, and 
that the disproportion between the returns of the 
North-east of Ireland and those of the rest of the coun- 
try is remarkable. The purely Catholic districts of 
the West and South-west, that is to say, Connaught 
and the greater part of Munster, stand best in the 
scale. Take the following table of the percentage in 
all Ireland, and in the North-east, West, and South- 
west, from 1867 to 1871: 

IHvisians. 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871, 

All Ireland... 3. 3 3.1 

North-east ... 5. 7 5. 6 

West 1.2 1.3 

South-west... 2.0 2.1 

M. de Layeleye compared the prosperity of Ulster 
with the misery of Connaught, and asked us to iDiet 
that Catholicity was a misfortune to the West of Ire- 
land. Catholicism or Protestantism may have yery 
little to do with the question of wealth, but certainly 
they have much bearing upon the question of morality. 
It matters little to a man hereafter whether he has been 
poor or rich here, but it is of great imx>ort to him to 
have been yirtuons or vicious. In this point then, — 
and it is the most serious of aJl, Catholic Connaught 
stands far higher than Ulster. Ulster has, perhaps, 
more wealthy families, more comfortable houses; but 
the cabins of Connaught give shelter to a purer race. 
We see then, that in the scale of morality, Scotland 
stands lowest of any country in the United Kingdom, 
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England comes next, Ireland stands highest; and when 
we take separate districts of Ireland, it is precisely the 
most Protestant distiict that stands lowest, the most 
Catholic districts that stand highest.* It is hard for 
any one to resist the conf-lasion that the reli^^ion of the 
people is the canse of this. Assuredly Digitus Dei 
hio est. 

We have seen already how weak is M. de Laveleye's 
line of argiiment, how uncertain are his premises, how 
fallacious is his reasoning. We do not charge him 
with wilfully deceiving and misleading his readers ; 
but we do charge him with reckless carelessness, thor- 
oughly unscientifio method, and utter incompetency 
for the task he has undertaken. His book is not a 
'* study of social economy." It is a prejudiced attack 
upon Catholicism, which does not bear a few minutes' 
serious examination. It has not even the merit of 

* Bithop Spalding has coUeoted the fo. lowing iiiteresticg eiatiBtics 
of illegitimacy in various ooontries, which confirm the evidence de- 
rived from our own Begistrar-Oeneral's retuniB : 

Percentage of illegitimate births : — 
Catholic Countries, Protestant Countries, 

Sardinia (1828-37) 2.1 Norway (1855) 9.3 

Spain (1859) 6.6 Sweden (1856) 9.5 

Tnsoany 6. Protestant Prussia (ib68) 9.3 

Catholic portion of Prussia ... 6.1 Hanover (1855) 9.9 

France (1858) 7.8 Denmaik (1855) 11.6 

Iceland (1838-47) , . 14. 

Saxony (1858) 16. 

Wurteuiburg (1858) 16.1 

In Catholic France, as in CathoUc Ireland, the most Catholic districts 
stand best in tbe statistics. Tiius, while the rale for all France is 7.8 
the rate for the rural districts is 4.2; for La Vendee, 2.2; for Brittany, 
1.2. In England the rural districts stand lowest in the scale of mo- 
rality. Th«» same rule holds good in Germany, the Catholic distxicts 
are the purest. The statistics stand : — 

The evidence is irresistible, the rule holds good throughout. 
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ordinaiy plausibility. We have shown that in the 
varions points of material wealth and power, ability to 
colonize, education, and morality, the Catholic na^ons 
have nothing to fear from a comparison with Protestant 
peoples. That in the last particular, and the most 
important of all, they stand highest in the scale. And 
on all these points we have addnced only a portion of 
the evidence at onr command. The field of inquiry is 
such a wide one that a yolome would be required fox 
its full treatment. 

We must say in conclusion, that we agree with M. 
de Haulleville in anticipating a brilliant future for 
Catholicity, and for the Catholic nations. The Catho- 
lic reviyal in France and Italy ; the conquests aohieyed 
by Catholicity in England, Germany, and America ; 
the glorious work which is being done by Catholic 
missionaries alike in the East and the West ; the won- 
drous unity, not only of doctrine but of feeling and 
sentiment, tliat pervades the whole Church ; the devo- 
tion alike of pastors and peoples to Bome — all are 
unmistakable auguries for future good. Learning and 
literature flourish now as they have ever flourished, 
under the fostering care of the Church ; Protestantism 
is everywhere dead or dying. Already its influence is 
gone. Men will soon be either infidels or Catholics. 
The Church has conquered Protestantism as she con- 
quered Arianism ; she will conquer infidelity and Lib- 
eralism as she conquered Paganism and Boman Csdsar- 
ism. She is the true civilizing power of the present* 
as she was in the pasf. Even as we write, wmi^ 
Liberal philanthropists are talking of opening up 
Africa, the sons of the Church are not talking but 
working, and quietly and unostentatiously preparing 
the way for a systematic attempt to win the dark land 
of Central Africa to the cross of Jesus Christ With 
all this before our eyes, we cannot share in any gloomy 
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forebodings for the f ntore of Oatiholio peoples. We 
are approaching the close of one cenhuy, ttie opening 
of another. The nineteenth centnry has been an age 
of Liberalism, for which the eighteenth had prepared 
the way. Is there any reason why the twentieth cen- 
tniy should not be an age of Catholicity, the ultimate 
result of the Pontificate of Pius IX.? We do not 
think there is. On the contrary, we beliere that there 
is every reason why we should hope and pray for such 
an eyent. Even humanly speaking, it is more than 
possible, and he would be a daring man who would 
say that the hope is a baseless one. 



NOTES BY HENBT BELLmGHAH, M. A. 

The following notes are extracted from an Engllflh 
essay based on Baron de Haulleville's work, by Mr* 
Henry Bellingham, M. A., Barrister at Law : 

TUHmATlOS OF tJIiSTBB. 
INaU to C?uipter II„ page 28.] 

The natives were forcibly taken from their homes, 
deprived of their wealth, and treated with every indig- 
nity. The impious soldiery pursued the defenceless 
priests by day and night throughout the province, 
whilst they entered private houses at discretion and 
executed whom they pleased. The Bishop of Down 
and Oonnor was executed in Dublin by an English 
culprit under sentence of death, the only person who 
could be found to do the bloody deed. 

The men whose lives the Irish x>eople have always 
held more sacred than those of their ancient ohiefiSa 
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were daily slaughtered before their eyes, and cmeltieB 
were perpetrated that would have excited the indigna- 
tion of the heathen. 

sngiiAnb's olaius in amebioa. 

INoU to Chapter IV,, page 133.] 

England has frequently boasted tiiat she is the 
mother-land of America, an I yet she has little daim 
even to this. The majority of English-speaking emi- 
grants that have flocked tbere in such laige numbers 
during the last thirty or forty years are Irish ; but to 
go farther back in histoiy, the first European who 
went to America was Christopher Columbus, an Italian; 
the second, Amerious Vespu^i, a Portuguese; the 
third, Sebastian Cabot, a Spaniard ; and yet these 
persons are reckoned the founders of America. 

Was it not the Dutch who settled New York, and 
the Swedes Jersey ? Was it not the Danes who set- 
tled Delaware, and the Huguenots South Carolina, the 
Spanish Florida, and the French Louisiana? The 
very capital in which Congress is held was presented 
by Carroll, an Irishman, and by careful examination 
it will be seen that from the lakes to the gulf, and from 
ocean to ocean, there is not ten per cent, of English 
blood in the veins of the people. 

THB OOIiONY OF FIOPOIJB. 

INote to Chapter TV^ page 1240 

We must not omit one instance of Catholic coloniza- 
tion that has occurred within the last few years. After 
the dispersion of the Papal Zouaves consequent on the 
seizure of Bome by the Italian Government, a portion 
of that body who were from Canada obtained lands in 
the forests of their native country, cleared the ground, 
and erected a small village which is rapidly rising into 
a town and bringing the adjacent territory into cultiva- 
tion. This small colony has idready prospered beyond 
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all ezpectationy and is mled in the spirit of traeChris- 
tianitj, saoh as was witnessed in the early days of the 
Chnroh. The village bears the name of Piopolis, in 
honor of the venerated Pontiff Pins IX. 

FBOTBSTAin? PEBSBOUTION OF OATHOI1IC8. 
INoU to Chapter F., pa^fs 188.] 

Perseoation has noi only been more generally prac- 
tised by Protestants than by Catholics, but it has been 
more warmly defended and supported by the former 
than by the latter. 

Bergier defies Protestants to mention a single town 
in which their predecessors, on becoming masters of 
it, tolerated a single Catholic. 

Bonsseau, who was educated a Protestant, says,* that 
" the Beformation was intolerant from its cradle, and 
its authors universally persecutors." 

Bayle, a celebrated Calvinist, has published much 
the same thing. 

The Huguenot minister, Jurieu, acknowledges the 
fact ''that Gteneva, Switzerland, the various principal- 
ities of Germany, England, Scotland, Sweden, and 
Denmark had all employed the power of the State to 
abolish Popery, and establish the Beformation. "f 

The moderate Melancthon wrote a book I in defence 
of religious persecution. Calvin was its great cham- 
pion, and Beza, who succeeded him, wrote a folio work 
in defence of it.§ 

John Knox advocates it in all his writings. || 

Edwin Sandys, Bishop of London, published a book 
in vindication of it. IT 

• "Leaves de la Moni.'' ' "^ 

f " Tab, Lett." quoted by Bossaet, avertiss., p. 625, 

X**I>e ffasretecis puniendis a civUi magigtratu, etc., a Theod. 
Beza." 
§ **1>0 EaareL puniend.," Beza. 

II See Milner'B '* End of Religions Controyertiy," p. 439. 
f Ger. Brandt, '* Hist Beform," abridg., voL i, p. 284, 
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James L was repeatedly lu^ied by Parliament to en- 
force th ' laws against OatboHos with great rigor, and 
Archbishop Abbot warned Lim against the sin of tol- 
eration. {See Bnsh worth's collection, toL i p. 144.) 

Archbishop Usher and eleyen Irish bishops present- 
ed an address to Charles I. against toleration, in which 
they declared that to give toleration to Papists was a 
grievonss'n. (See Leland's "Hist, of Ireland," vol. 
ii p. 482, and Neal's " Hist.," vol ii. p. 469.) 

The Presbyterian divines assembled at Sion College 
condemned as an error " the doctrine of toleration," 
Tinder the abused term, as they expressed it^ * 'of liberty 
of conscience.* 

James IL was deposed by the English nation b^ 
canse he wished that all his sn jects should enjoy the 
same privileges; and to the present day, the mere fact 
of a man*s being a Catholic is sufficient to make his 
return to Parliament in any English country almost an 
impossibility. 

Dr. Milner says, with great justice, that when 
Catholic States aod princes persecuted Protestants, 
it was done in favor of an ancient religion, which had 
been established in their country perhaps a thousand 
or fifteen hundred years, and which had long preserved 
the peace, order, and morality of their respective sub- 
jects, and when at the same time they clearly saw that 
any attempt to alter this religion would unavoidably 
produce disorders and sanguinaiy contests among them. 

Protestants, on the contrary, everywhere persecuted 
on behalf of new systems, in opposition to the estab- 
lished laws of the Church and of the respective States. 

Nothing was ever more unfounded than the notion 
that Protestantism is favorable to freedom of con- 
science, or that Protestants were not persecutors. 

Protestants not only persecuted Catholics, but they 



* '• History of Ohorohes of EogUnd and Sootland,** vol. Hi. 
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went 80 far as to perseoate each other to the death. 

In Scotland the Beformation may be said to hare 
begun hj the assassination of Cardinal Beaton, to 
which Knox was a party, and to which Fox, in his 
"Acts and Monuments," says the murderers w re in- 
stigated by the Spirit of God. " With such indecent 
haste," says Robertson, ''did the very persons who 
had just escaped ecclesiastical tyranny proceed to imi- 
iite the example. " (Bobertson*s ' History of Scot- 
land.") See also the answer of the Presbytery to the 
King and Council in 1596, concerning tie Catholic 
Earls of Huntley, Enroll, etc., which declared that the 
civil power could not spare them, as they were guilty 
of idolatry, a crime punishable by death. 

In France it is well known that wherever the Hugue- 
nots carried their victorious arms against their sove- 
reign, they prohibited the exercise of the Catholic 
religion, slaughtered the priests, and burnt the 
churches and convents (Maimbourg, ** Hist. Calvin- 
ism"). 

One of their own writers, Nicholas Froumanteau, 
oonfesses that in the single province of Dauphiny 
they killed 256 priests and 112 monks (*' Ziv, de 
France "). 

In these scenes the famous Baron des Adrets sig- 
nalized his notions of Protestant civilization by forcing 
the Catholic prisoners to jump from the towers upon 
the pikes of his soldiers, and by compelling his own 
children to wash their hands in the blood of the Cath- 
olics. 

In the Low Countries it was an ordinary thing fox 
the Calvinists to assault the clergy in the discharge 
of their fu otions. Wherever Yandermeck and Sonoi, 
both of them lieutenants of the Prince of Orai^e^ 
carried their arms, tUey uniformly put to death in 
cold blood all the priests and religious they could 
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lay hands on, as at Dort, Middlebonrg, Delft, etc., 
(** Hist Bef. dea Pays Bus" by the Protestant minis- 
ter, De Brandt). 

Feller, a celebrated biographer, states that Yander- 
xneck slaughtered more unoffending Catholics in the 
year 1752 than Alva executed Protestants during his 
-whole goyemment. 

Monsieur Keroux, a Protestant writer in ^^VAhrigk 
de VHiatoire de la Hollande" draws a frightful pic- 
ture of the barbarities oommittad against the Catholic 
peasants of North Holland. Amongst the more illus- 
trious foreign Protestants who suffered death by the 
-violence of other Protestants may be mentioned the 
names of Servetus, Gentilis, Felix Mans, Botman, and 
Bamevelt. 

In England during the reign of Edward YL many 
Protestant dissenters were condemned and burnt {^See 
Stow's ''Annals.'*) During the reign of Elizabeth 
large numbers of persons suffered torture and death 
for their religious opinions. Full descriptions of those 
who were thus punished may be found in the works of 
Stow, Brandt, Collier, Neal, etc. 

Under James I., Legat and Wrightman were pub- 
licly executed for Arianism, and under Charles I. the 
dissenters complained loudly of their sufferings, and 
particularly that four of their number— Leighton, 
Burton, Prynne, and Bastwick — ^were cropped of their 
ears and set in the pillory. {See Limboroh'a < 'History 
of Xnquisition," Neal etc.) 

When the dissenters got the upper hand they con- 
tinued to put Catholics to death and treated the Epis- 
copalians with great severity, at the same time appoint- 
ing days of humiliation and fasting to beg God's par- 
don for not being more intolerant {See Neal's *' His- 
tory of Puritans," " History of Churches of England 
.aildSootUnd.") 
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The editor of De Lanne's ** Flea for NonoomfotmiBiB" 
says that this writer was one of 8,000 Protestant dis- 
senters who perished in prison in the single reign of 
Charges IL, merely for dissenting from the Ohnroh of 
iingland as by law established. For the capital pun- 
ishment and other sufferings of the Quakers our read- 
ers may rt fer to Pcnn's *' Life of Qeorge Fox." 

Protestant countries can lay no chum to be exempt 
from anarchy and revolution. 

To begin with, neither Switzerland nor the United 
States of America can be considered harbors of refuge 
against^ them ; the latter, having but lately emerged 
from the effects of a terrible civil war which may break 
out again at any moment, has Buffered muck from dis- 
content amongst the masses, and was, but a short time 
ago, a prey to the horrors of bloodshed, owing to a 
general strike of railway laborers throughout the whole 
country. 

The former is full of the elements of anardiy and 
discontent. The different Swiss cantons are perpet- 
ually at variance, although the common object of self- 
defence is able to silence many differences. 

Since the Beformation, Switzerland has had its fuU 
share of insurrection and revolution, and at the present 
moment offers an example of tyrannical ^^oveminent 
and a discontented population. 

Witness the arbitrary expulsion of Monsignor Mer- 
miUod, Yicar Apostolic of Geneva and Bishop of He- 
bron, in the year 1872; the forcible ejection of Catholic 
priests and people from tlielr lawful churches, and the 
intrusion of Sate-appointed apostate clergy, in the 
Jura^'*' in spite of repeated petitions against such pro- 

—»— II I I I I I I " l > ■ M ill I ■« I I l^—— — 

* M. LoyaoD, ao apostace French Oarmelite, was infltalled by 
the civil anthoritieB of Geneva as oor^. of the parish, in defi- 
ance of the wishes of the people, who at once withdrew from 
bis ministrations. The sequel is amusing. liL Loyson teoame 
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oeedings. In Geneva a Goyemment clique of Pro- 
teaiantSy Jews, and atheists^ have seized on all the 
ecdesiastioal property, even that ^which had been 
originally given by private individnals,* and in Lan- 
saiine they have made several attempts to npset the 
"whole madiinery of ecclesiastical legislation. 

Till near the close of the seventeenth centnry Swit- 
zerland was distracted by dissensions, and in the year 
17(B the whole of the Catholic and Protestant cantons 
were openly arrayed against each other. From this 
period to the dose of the eighteenth century internal 
discord paved the way for external aggression, and 
rendered it an easy prey to the great French Bepublic. 

The Dutch have had many more periods of anarchy 
than their Belgian neighbors of the same race. 

For the space of two centuries Holland was torn 
asunder by a spirit of faction, and was only saved from 
the absolutism of the House of Orange by the partial 
want of success of the Galvinists. 

Had these latter been altogether triumphant, Hol- 
land woi:dd have shared the political fate of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Prussia. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century the 
troubled state of the country induced the Dutch to 
seek foreign intervention, and their land was suc- 
cessively occupied by the Prussians, the French, and 
the English. In 1787 the Prussians were masters of 

disgusted with the situation, his followers being composed of 
atheists and freethinkers, and threw up the post, declaring that 
he did so because those who had appointed him were neither 
liberals nor Catholics. 

* The church of Notre Dame, built fay the contribntions of 
Catholics throughout the world, has been forcibly taken posses- 
sion of by the GK>Temment» and handed over to the sect of 
Old Catholics. These latter are so few in number and so irreli* 
gious in practice that they make but little use of it» and it was 
recently lent for a musical entertainment. 
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Amsterdam, and openly espotised the cause of the 
House of Orange. 

In 1785 a fellow-soldier of Bemadotte redaeed the 
whole kingdom of Holland to the state of a department 
of the great French Bepnblic 

Perpetual quarrels between Arminians and Oalytnists 
headed by Arminius and Gomaros distracted the coua* 
try. 

The Protestants of North (Germany untQ the year 
1848 were (like the Assyrians or Babylonians) in a 
state of comparative tnuiquility because they were 
completely cmshed under the heel of a ciyil despot- 
ism, the most consummate in the record of modem 
history. 

The Prussian histc»ian Leo declares that the natural 
result of the Reformation was the increase of power 
amongst the sovereigns and various rulers throughout 
Germany, and the destruction of the liberty of the 
lesser nobles and peasants. 

The Thirty Years' War which devastated Gkrmany 
was the distinct legacy of the Bef ormation, and the 
war of seven years arose from the designs and in- 
trigues of the Prussian sovereigns. Germans against 
Germans, monarch against monarch, in a scramble for 
territory, and the people irdifferent and with no in- 
terest at issue, was the spectacle presented^in Northern 
Germany. 

The sovereigns made conquests according to the 
number of their highly- disciplined troops. 

War was carried on by them just as players at chess 
or draughts carry on warfare and calculate the powers 
and effect of each piece. The military system of the 
German governments engendered a spirit of inter- 
ference not only with the laboring class of the com- 
munity, but with all business and employment. 

At the present moment Prussia is in a state of revo- 
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Inlionaij ferment, of which no one can foresee fhe 
rs.8alt. Up to the year 1860 Socialism hardly existed 
in Germany; since tiiien it nas made rapid strides. In 
the year 1869 it had six jonmals that represented its 
principles ; now it has fifty, in addition to almanacs, 
pamphlets and flying sheets, which are circulated by 
hundreds of thousands. Herr Most, a celebrated So> 
oialist leader, declared not long ago at a public meet- 
ing* that ch.irch goers had dwindled into a small 
minority, and that Christianity was dying out. 

The daily papers of the 15th and 16th of January, 
1877, were loud in their disapproval of the succe ses 
of the Socialists and Democrats at the elections that 
had then taken place, and expressed their dread at the 
future that was before them. 

From the year 1637 to the year 1720 Denmark was a 
prey to perpetual war, and from that time has been 
ground down under a gross form of despotism. 

The revolution of 1660 destroyed the despotism of 
the nobles, but liitle improvement took place with re- 
gard to the great mass of the population. 

In the year 1687 the wretched condition of the 
Danish peasantry was so alarming that a fifth part of 
the lands formerly cultivated by them was allowed to 
remain fallow. 

In the eighteenth century whole villages disappeared 
in the abyss of misery, caused by the despotic char- 
acter of the government. 

Sweden cannot be cited as an example of the peace 
enjoyed by nations that have accepted the Befor- 
mation. For the last three hundred years she has been 
a prey to perpetual troubles and revolutions. The an- 
archy that Europe had witnessed in modem Spain is 
as nothing in comparison to the revolutions in Sweden 
which disposed of two kings, Sigismund and Gustavus 

*Qee 2Ym6«, Maroh 22nd, 1878. 
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17., and killed three more— Erie XLT., Charles Xn., 
and Qustayas III. 

The Swedish people carried the love of (sedition to 
the ext nt of repudiating their own national dynasty, 
by handing over their oonntzy to a soldier of fortune, 
who rose from the ranks of the great French Bevoln- 
tion. 

The Beformation benefited nobody except the no- 
bility, who practically made royalty subservient to 
them. 

In the year 1680 the States declared that they re- 
garded it as an " absurdity " that the king should be 
obliged by the statutes to give them a hearing before 
finally deciding on questions of government. In 1693 
the sovereign power was declared to be absolute, and 
Charles ^TT, caused the Diet to be told that he would 
send his boots to preside over its sittings. 

After the murder of that amiable freethinker, Swed- 
ish liberty, t. e, the dominion of the nobles, was re- 
established, and a series of revolutions followed in 
rapid succession, concluding with the murder of Gus- 
tavns. From that period Sweden became a mass of 
intrigue and political corruption. Finland was seize! 
upon by Basdia, and the kingdom of Sweden found 
no political rest save in the arms of a French gen- 
eral who deemed that a crown was well worth an abju- 
ration. 

We hear a great deal about the blessings which re- 
sulted to England from the liberty of the Beformation, 
but what the Beformation really did was to make Eng- 
land the scene of constantly recurring insurrections 
and civil wars from the ** Pilgriznage of Graca" till the 
rebellion of 1745, the nsiogs (always justifiable-, except 
it be admitted that Protestant governments are never 
to be resisted) being alwajrs put down with the oiiost 
ruthless ferocity. 
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The Beformation cost the Chnroh of England at least 
half the population of the United Kingdom, and the 
oonntry her most treasured possession, the United 
States of America. As a reformation of manners it 
proved the most complete failure. It was an outbreak 
of lawlessness in the first instance, and cruelty and 
tyranny in its latter stages. 

Mr. Froude declares that five or six times as much 
blood was shed by Queen Elizabeth as by her sister 
Queen Mary, without so much provocation, as there 
was no insurrection against her as in the case of 
Queen Mary, and yet one is held out to the pubHc as 
** Bloody Mary, and the other as '* Good Queen Bess." 

From Hallam's ** Constitutional History," we quote 
the following passage: — 

The Church of England, for more than 150 years 
after the Beformation, continued to be the servile 
handmaid of monarchy, and the steady enemy of pub- 
lic liberty. The divine right of kings, and the duty of 
passively obeying them and all their commands, were 
her favorite tenets. She held them firmly through 
times of oppression, persecution, and licentiousness; 
while law was trampled down, while judgment was 
perverted, while the people were eaten as though they 
were bread. Once and but once, for a moment and 
but for a moment, when her own dignity and property 
were touched, she forgot to practise the submission 
which she had taught." * 

Agaiu: — 

By no artifice of ingenuity can the stigma of perse- 
cution, the worst blemish of the English Church be 
effaced or patched over. When Elizabeth put Ballard 
and Babington to death, she was not persecuting, nor 
should we have accused her Government of persecu- 
tion for passing any law, however fcevere, against overt 
acts of sedition. But to argue that because a man is a 
Caiholic, he must think it right to murder a heretical 

* ]liaoaalay*g ** EssayB," p. 64. 
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Boyereign, and that beoanse he thinks it right, he will 
attempt to do it, and then to found on this oohclasion 
a law for punishing him as if he had done it, is plidn 
persecution, t 

Mr. Leoky "writes as follows: — t 

It would be scarcely possible to conceive a more 
infamous system of legal tyranny than that which in 
the eighteenth century crushed every class and almost 
every interest in Ireland. The Faruament had been 
deprived of every vestige of independence. The Irish 
judges might at any time be removed. 

Manufacturing and commercial industry had been 
deliberately crushed for the benefit of English manu- 
facturers, and the country was reduced to such a state 
of poverty that the GK)vemment was compelled to bor- 
row jB20,000 from a private individual to pay its troops. 

At the same time a gigantic and ever-increasing 
pension-list was drawn up from the scanty resources of 
the nation, and was expended partly in corrupting its 
representatives and paitly in rewarding foreigners. 
The mistresses of George L,the Queen Dowager of 
Prussia, sister of George IL, and the Sardinian am- 
bassador who negotiated the Peace of Paris, were all 
on the pension-lists* 

The Catholics, excluded &om almost every possibil- 
ity of eminence, deprived of their natural leaders, and 
consigned by the legislature to utter ignorance, soon 
sank into the condition of broken and dispirited helots. 

For the greater part of a century the main object of 
the legislature was to extirpate a religion by the en- 
couragement of some of the worst, and the punishment 
of some of the best qualities of our nature. 

Its rewards were reserved for the inf ormer^ for the 
hypocrite, for the undutif i:Q son, or for the faithless 
wife. Its penalties were directed against religious 
constancy and the honest discharge of ecclesiastical 
duty. 

It is impossible for any Irish Protestant whose mind 

t Ihid, p. 59. ^ 

t See 'Ijeaders of Pablio Opinion in Ireland," by Leoky, ppw 
125, 127. LoDgmansand Oreen, 1871. .., 
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is not whollv perverted by religions bigotry, to look 
bftck without shame and indignation to the penal code. 
The anoals of persecution contain many more sanguin- 
ary pages. They contain no instanco of a series of 
laws more deliberately and iDgenionsly framed to de- 
base their victims, to bribe them in every stage of 
their life to abandon their convictions, and to sow dis- 
senBion and distrust within titie family circle. 
^ That the Irish Parliament in tSe last years of Wil- 
liam, and in the reigns of his two successors, was one 
of the most persecuting legislative assemblies that ever 
sat, cannot reasonably be questioned. 

The code of laws inaugurated in the reign of William 
ILL is described by Burke as a code well digested and 
well disposed in ul its parts, a machine of wise and 
elabordto contrivance, and as well fitted for tbe op- 
pression, impove-ishment, and degradation of a people, 
and the debasement in them of human nature itself, as 
ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man. 

It was framed by a small minoriiy of the nation for 
the oppression of the majority, who remained faithful 
to the religion of their fathers. It was framed by men 
who boasted that their cretd rested upon private judg- 
ment, and whose descendants are never weary of de- 
claiming upon the intolerance of Popery, and was in 
all its parts so strictly a religious persecution that any 
Catholic might be exempted from its operation by sim- 
ply forsakin j^ his religion. 

From Hallam's '* Ooustitutional History*' (third edi- 
tion, voL i. p. 130) we quote the following passage: — 

Tolerance in religion, it is well known, so unanim- 
ously admitted at least verbally in the present century, 
was seldom considered practicable, much less a matter 
of right, during a period of the Beformation. 

And again : — 

It appears that at the end of the seventeenth oentuiy 
the Irish or Anglo-Irish GathoHcs could hardly possess 
above one-sixth or one- seventh of the kingdom. They 
were still formidable from their numbers and their suf- 
ferings, and the victorious party saw no security but 
y^ a system of oppression, contaSupd in a series of laws 
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during the reigns of William and Anne, which have 
soaroely a parallel ia European history. 

No Papist was allowed to keep a school, or teach in 
any private houses, except tbe children of the family, 
and no Papist could be a guardian to any chUd, &c., 
&c., &o. 

To have exterminated the Oatholios hj the sword, or 
expelled them like the JSkforiscoes of Spain, would have 
been little more repugnant to justice and humanity ,, 
but incomparably more politic* 

From Prendergast's '* Cromwellian Settlement" (p. 

16) we quote the following : — 

If a Protestant married an Irishwoman, and did not 
conform to the English religion within one year of the 
marriage, he sank to the helot-like condition of his 
wife's people, and was deprived of all rights, he be- 
came a Gonatructive Papist, and was regarded as worse 
than a bom one. 

Grattan, in one of his celebrated speeches, said : — 

Civil and religious liberty depends upon political 
power ; the community that has no share directly or 
mdirecdy in political power has no security for its po- 
litical Hberty. 

Mr. Freeman, in his work entitled '' Growth of the 
English Constitution, "t writes as follows: 

The old paths have in England ever been the paths 
of progress; the ancient custom has ever been to shrink 
&om mere change for the sake of change, but fearlessly 
to change whenever change was needed. And many of 
the best changes of later times, many of the most 
wholesome improvements in our law and constitution, 
have been only the casting aside of innovations which 
crept in in modem and evil times. They have been 
the calling up again, in an altered garb, of principles 
as old as the days when we get our first sight of pur 
forefathers in the German forests. - 

Changed as it is in all outward forms and circum* 

* Hallam*d " Conatitutionai History," vol. iii., p. 682. 

t See " Growth of the English Oonstitation,** by Freemuii 
pp. 20, 21. Maomlllan, 1872. 
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Btanoeei, the England in which we live has, in its trae 
life and spirit, far more in common with the Englaud 
oi the earliest times than it has with the fiugland of 
days far nearer to our c >wn. In many a wholesome act 
of modem legislation we have gone back, wittinglj or 
unwittingly, to the earliest principle of our race. We 
have advanced by falling back on a more ancient state 
of th ngs; we have reformed by calling to life again the 
institutions of earlier and ruder times, by setting our- 
selves free from the slavish subtleties of Norman law- 
yers, by casting aside as an accursed thing the innova- 
tions of Tudor tyranny and Stuart usurpation. 

Again: 

Our Englis'i constitution was never made in the 
sense in which the constitutions of many other coun- 
tries have been made. There never was any moment 
when Englishmen drew out their political system in 
the shape of a formal document, whether a i the car- 
rying out of any abstract political theories, or as the 
imitation of the past or present system of any other 
nation. 

Till the Charter was wrung from King John, men 
called for the laws of good King Edward. We have 
made changes from time to time, but they have been 
changes at once conservative and progressive. They 
have been the application of ancient principles to new 
circumstances; they have been the careful repairs of an 
anciei't building, not the pulling down of an old build- 
ing and the rearing up of a new. 

Our national assembly has changed its name and its 
constitution, but its corporate identity has lived on un- 
broken. In France, on the other hand, institutions 
have been the work of abstract theory; they have been 
the creations for good or for evil of the minds of indi- 
vidual men. (Pp. 55, 64.) 

. And again: 

There is, indeed, ,a wide difference between the 
pc^ifical condition of England under Edward L and the 
political condition of England in our own day, but the 
difference lies far more in the practical working of the 
constitution than in its outward form. 
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The ohanges haye been many, but a large portion of 
those changes have not been formal enaotmeDts, bat 
those silent changes whone gradual working has 
wrought out for us a conventional constitution existing 
alongside of our written law. 

6peaking generally, and allowing for the important 
class of conventional understandings whi h have never 
been clothed with the form of written enactments, the 
main elements of the English constitution remain now 
as the J were fixed then." (Pp. 86, 87.) 

And again: 

At last came the cdzteenth century, the time of trial 
for many parliamentary institutions in many countries 
of Europe. Not a few assemblies which had once been 
as free as our own Pnrliament were, dunng that age, 
swept away or reduced to empty formalities. 

Then it was that Oharles Y. and Philip IL over- 
threw the free constitutions of Castilo and Aragon ; 
then it was that the States-General of France met for 
the last time but one before their last meeting of all, 
on the eve of the great Bevolution. 

In England parliamentary institutions were not 
swept away, nor did Parliament bink into an empty 
form ; but for a while our parliaments, like all our 
other institutions, became perverted into instruments 
of tyranny. 

Every act which has restrained the arbitrary prerog- 
ative of i^e Orown, every act which has secured or in- 
creased either the powers of Parliame t or the liberty 
of the subject, has been a return, sometimes to the 
letter, at all times to the spirit of our earliest law. 
(Pp. 98, 137.) 

These examples may suffice for Protestant nations. 
From the sixteenth century the interior government of 
all the Catholic States has been bad, but on the whole 
the masses of the people have remained faithful to 
the order, discipline, 'and established authority of 
theX'huroh. Preserved for 200 years from the dan- 
gers of the Beformation, they were at length carried 
fvway by the great revolutionary movement of 1789, 
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which was iiself but the logioal development of Pro- 
testantism. 

Poland forms an exception, but we must not forget 
that she was ooyeted bj two powerful potentates in the 
East and West, and that the exo'anxaticn of one of her 
magnates, " Malo periculoaam libertatem quam otiO' 
sum servitium," was a cry of self-defence against her 
powerful enemies, who at last succeeded in their guilty 
and oft-renewed attempts. In the present century 
there is but one Protesfcant country that has resisted 
all the revolutionary aspirations of 1789, and that 
country is England, whose inhabitants have remain^ 
ed Christian, and whose government alone since the 
CsBsarism of the Benaissance has preserved the 
forma of the ancient Catholic governments of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Unquestionably she merits much praise, and Cath- 
olics owe her a debt of gratitude on this matter ; for 
thejn England has remained a model and a consola- 
tion : a model, because she is the representative of 
ancient historical and Catiiolic institutions ; a consola- 
tion, because they can point to her as a specimen of 
what all European countries would have been but for 
the excesses of the Benaissance, the bigotry of the sec- 
tarians in the sixteenth century, the insolence of the 
governments of Louis XIV., the Regency, and Louis 
XV. , the oormpti . n of the encyclopaBdists, the revolu- 
tionary theories of the eighteenth century, and the lib- 
eral ideas of the nin( teenth century — none of which 
arose from Catholicism. 

Let us examine the present condition of South 
America, Spain and France, for Italy (although a 
Catholic nation) is con-^idered by our opponents to 
have entered their new path to salvation. 

In Houth America, many States that had been gov- 
erned by European powers during the eighteenth cen- 
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tdry found themselves suddenly cnt adrift from them, 
and for the space of forty years had to struggle in the 
throe s of anarchy. 

These States were Mexico, Yeneznela, and the Ar- 
g'^ntine Republic, all of which were governed by revo- 
lulionists or men who had adopted the principles of 
1789. 

STATB BaSGUIiATIOK OF BEIilOION ElTTHBAIiS THB MIND. 

IXote to Chapter VF.f ptige 170 ] 

The principle that the civil government or State is 
entitled to regulate the religious belief of a country 
has more of intellectual thraldom in it than the power 
of the Catholic Church oould ever have exercised ac- 
cording to the belief of Protestants in the darkest 
ages, for it had no civil power joined to its religious 
power. 

The Catholic Church was an independent, distinct, 
and often an opposing power in every country to the 
civil authority, a circumstance in the social economy 
T)f the Middle Ages to which Europe is indebted for 
her civilization and freedom. 

When governments attempt to extend their power 
beyond the legitimate object for which government is 
established in society, and wish to embrace the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious concerns, as well as the 
material interests of their subjects, they are obliged to 
adopt a middle course between the extreme of power 
they would usurp and the innate principle in the 
human mind of resistance to power over intellectual 
action* 

This middle course, founded on no principle but the 
evasion of applying principle to action, has been the 
line of policy of most European statesmen during the 
century. 

Whilst Euroi>e was singing the praises of the 
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Pmssian Bysiem of education, this Bame Bjstem was 
driving upwards of 600 Christians from the land by 
religious persecution, who went from Silet-ia to the 
wilds of America, in order that they might worship the 
Almighty after their own fashion, rather than at the 
dictation of their sovereign. 

Whilst the condition of Prussia as regards education 
stood undoubtedly high, her moral state was so low 
that a sect called the Muckers, who openly taught the 
most disgusting practices and observances,* embraced 
hundreds of the nobility and clergy. 

If to read, write and cipher be education, the 
Prussians are an educated people; but if to reason, 
judge, and act as an independent free agent in the re- 
ligious, moral and social relations of man to his Creator 
and to his fellow-men be that exercise of the mental 
powers, which alone deserves the name of education, 
then are the Prussians utterly deficient. 

The intellectual dependence of the people upon the 
government, the abject submission to the want of 
freedom, or free agency, in thoughts, words or acts, 
the religious' thraldom of the people to forms which 
they despise, the want of influence, of religious and 
social principle in society, justify us in our statements. 

HEDISVAZi FAMILIARIT7 WITH THB SGBIFTDBE8. 
[Note to Chapter VI., page 178.] 

No one who has studied the literature of the Middle 
Ages can have failed to perceive the strongest evidence 
of the deep Biblical knowledge it contains. Maitland,t 
in his '* Dark Ages," writes thus : 

The writings of the Dark Ages are made of the Scrip- 
tures. I do not merely mean that the writers con- 
stantly quoted the Scriptures, and appealed to them as 

* See Laing^fl ** Notes of a Traveller." 

t "The Dark Ages,'* by the Bev. 8. B. Maitland, Ubrarian to 
the Arohbishop of Oanterbnry. P, 470. 
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authorities on all oocasioDs; but I mean that they 
thought and spoke and wrote the thoughts a d words 
and pbrases of the Bible, and that they did this con- 
stantly and habitually as the natural mc^de of express- 
ing tbombelves. 

Further on the same writer adds : — 

I cannot help suspecting that if Bobertson had gone 
to the ArohbiBhop oC Seville in the seventh century, 
the Archbishop of Mayenoe in the ninth, or the Bish p 
of Chartres in the eleventh for holy orders, he won d 
havH found the examination rather more than he ex- 
pected. P. 25. 

Again he says * — 

A monk was expected to know the Psalter by heart 
P. 338. 

Further on he quotes the famous example of the 
sermon of the Bishop of Noyon in the seventh cen-* 
tury, which Bobertson and Mosheim quote ai evidence 
of the barren theology of that age, and remarks : — 

It seems to have been written as if the author had 
anticipated each and all of Mosheim's charges, and in- 
tended to furnish a pointed answer to every one. P. 
113. 

''In the eigl^h and ninth centuries," says Hallam 
("Middle Ages," iiL 474), **wLen the Vu'gate had 
ceased to be generally intelligible, . « . . translations 
were freely made into the vernacular languages." 

OATHOIilO BESPEOT FOB SOIEKCB. 
[Nbte to Cha/pter VL, page 178.] 

The following are the words of the present Pontiff, 
Leo XIII., on this subject : 

How grand and how full of majesty does man ap« 
pear when he arrests the thunderbolt, .... sum- 
mons the electric flash, .... how powerful \rhen lie 
takes possession of the force of steam. .... Is there 
not in man when he does these things some spark of 
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creative power? .... The Ohnroh views these things 
with joy.* 

moIBSTANT PBUS8IAN MOBAXiTnT. 
[IhU to Chapter VII., page 187.] 

The Evangelical Consistory assembled in fall conn* 
cil, authorized Fhilip, the generous Elector of Hesse, 
on the strength of Melanothon*s tolerant maxims, to 
seat two El eatresses upon the throne at the same time. 

The King of Prussia, Frederick William II. , who had 
given his right hand to his queen, gave his left to 
Countess Ju ia Von Voss. 

This second m rriage ceremony was performed on 
the 25t!i of May, 1787, in the chapel of the castle at 
Charlottenburg, by Zoellner, the chaplain of the royal 
family at the Court. 

BVANGEUOAXi OEBMAN IHUOBAIiITT. 
[Note to Chapter VII., page 188.] 

Prince Pukler Muskauf states in one of his publica- 
tions that the character of the Prussians for honesty 
stauds far lower than that of any other of the German 
populations, and as a Prussian he would scarcely come 
to such a conclusion unless it were generally believed 
in Germany. 

Laing says: 

It is an undeniable fact that the Prussians are in a 
remarkablv demoralized condition in those branches of 
moral conduct which cannot be taught in schools, and 
are not taught by the parents, because parental tuition 
is bi okea in upon by the interference of the Gk>vem- 
ment Of all the virtues that which the domestic 
family education of both the sexrs most obviously in- 
fluences, that which marks more clearly than any 

* See Lenten Pantoral for 1877, by Cardinal Peooi, now Pope 
Leo XIIL, entitled " The Ghnroh and Ciyilizstlon. 
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other the moral oondition of a society, the Lome state 
of moral and religions principles, the efficiency of those 
principles in it, and the amount of that m( ral restraint 
upon passions and impulses ^hich it is the object of 
education and knowledge to obtain, is undoubtedly fe- 
male chastity. 

And yet I think no traveller or no Prussian will say 
that this index virtue of the moral condition of a people 
is not lower in Prussia than in almost any other part 
of £urope. 

It is no uncommon event in the family of a respect- 
able tradesman in Berlin to find upon his breakfast- 
table a litt e baby of which he has no doubt at all about 
the m.temal gr^^ndfather. 

■ Such accidents are only regarded as youthful indis- 
cretions, and not as disgraces, affecting as with us the 
respectability and happine: s of many a generation/'* 

All the social errors of France are to be found in 
Prussia, though posHibly not visibly apparent to the 
public. 

The statistics recently publishedi(1876) by the Com- 
mittee of the high Evangelical Consistory on the rel- 
ative proportion of legitimate to illegitimate births are 
as follows in the Evangelical parishes of the various 
districts : 

Hohenzollem .... 2.50 per cent. 

Westphalia 2.65 " 

E bine Provinces . . . . 2.79 " 

Posen 6.77 ** 

Prussian Saxony .... 9. 12 

Brandeilbourg (except Berlin) . 9.16 

Prusir-ia Proper . . , . 9.58 

Pomerania , . . , , 9.95 " 

Silesia 10.15 ** 

Berlin 12.91 " 

The Evangelical Church of Prussia is thus shown by 
her own confession to be losing her moral and relig- 

* LaiDg*0 •< Notes of a Traveller," p. 1B7. 
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ions asoendenoj oyer the minds of the gi eat mass of 
the population. * 

IBIBH OAlBOIiIO If OBALIT;. 
[NoU to Chapter VIT,page 190.] 

A few years ago a distingnibhed Protestant writer 
published a work entitled " Memorandnms made in 
Ireland in the Autumn of 1852/' in tl:e oonrse of which 
he bears frequent and ungrudging testimony to the in- 
fluenoe of the confessional as an agent of purity. The 
writer was Dr. Forbes, one of her Majesty's physicians. 
We transcribe some passages from his work which we 
find quoted in the April number of the Dublin Meview, 
pp. 437-8: 

** At any rate," says Dr. Forbes, ** the result of my 
inquiries is, that whether right or wrong in a theo- 
logical or rational point of view, this instrument of 
confefision is, among the Irish of the humbler classes, 
a direct preservative against certain forms of immo- 
rality, at least" (vol. ii., p. 81). "Among other 
charges preferred against confession in Ireland and 
elsewhere is the facility it affords for corrupting the 
female mind, and of its actually leading to such cor- 
ruption. So far from such corruption resulting from 
the confessional, it is the general belief in Ireland, a 
belief expressed to me bv many trustworthy men in all 
parts of the country, both by Protestants as well as 
Catholics, that the singular purity of femde life among 
the lower classes there is in a considerable degree de- 
pendant on this very circumstaLce" (p. 83). ** With a 
view of testing as lar as was practicable the truth of 
the theory respecting the influence of confession on 
this branch of morals, I have obtained through the 
courticsy of the Poor Law Commissioners a return of 
the number of legitimate and illegitimate children in 
the workhouses of each of the four provinces of Ire- 
land on a particular day, viz., 27th November, 1852. 

It is curious to mark how strikingly the results there 
conveyed correspond with the confession theory ; the 
pioporiion of illegitimate children coinciding almost 
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exactly with the relative proportions of the two re- 
ligions in each proyince; being large where the Pro- 
testant element is large, and small where it is smcUL" 
&c., &c.. (p. 845). 

While writing on this subject, we may be allowed to 
qnote the testimony of another Protestant writer, Mr. 
William Gilbert, who, in an article published in 
Christian Work, in May, 1864, states thai— 

** While under the guidance of their priests, Irish 
women as a class enjoy, and with justice, a reputation 
for respectability of conduct, unsurpassed, if equalled, 
by any women in the world. " 

In Ireland cases of infanticide and baby-farminp: are 
almost unknown, whilst in England and Scotland 
scarcely a day passes by without the papers ref eiring 
to two or three such oooarrences. 

The facts we have adduced in these pages are 
amply sufficient to demonstrate the fallacy of the 
chain of arguments usei by our opponents; but before 
quitting the subject we will quote the illegitimate 
births in the poor-houst^s of the British Isles, as giyen 
by Dr. Forbes: 

Ireland 1 illegitimate birth to 16*47 legitimate. 
England 1 " "to 1-49 

Wales 1 " "to 0-46 

A striking: testimong of the truth of our remarks has 
recently been witnessed. Not long ago an assertion 
of immorality was made in an English newspaper* 
celebrated for its defence of Evangelical truth, against 
Irishwomen in general, and the Irish Church in par- 
ticular, in the following words : 

*' The much vaunted cbastitv of Irish girls is a myth. 
In the rural districts of Ireland the priest is the se- 
ducer of the parish, and the early improvident mar- 

* The Mock, » Charoh of England family newspaper, Oct 6, 
ia77. 
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riages oi the yoting people are encouraged by, him t0 
conceal hid immorality. There is not and cannot b^ 
chastity where Popery reigns. " • 

These observations drew forth from Lord Oranmore 
a reply which we give in externa .• 

"Sib — A letter appears in your number of the 5th 
instant headed, 'Chastity of Irish Girls.' I believe 
there can be no more uncompromising Protestant, no 
one more convinced of the evils of the Boman Catholic 
system than I am. I have taken the Hock since it was 
pablished, and aumire its straightforward advocacy of 
Protestant principles, and therefore I the more regret 
that by some oversight a paragraph so calumnious 
and untrue should find place in its columns. I have 
spent much of my life in a Boman Catholic part of Ire- 
land, and know well not only that Irish girls are gen- 
erally chaste, but that it is quite an exception that Irish 
prie^ are (in this sense) immoral men; and yet this 
paragraph attributes to the whole body adulterjr with 
malice i^orethought and prepense. The admission of 
such a paragraph into your journal cannot but bring 
discredit on the good cause your journal so ably sup- 
ports. Obanmobe. 

Castle MacGarrett, 
Co. Mayo." 

Such testimony as this in our favor, from one of our 
strongest opponents, ought to convince every reason- 
able man of the truth of our previous assertion with 
reference to the morality of the Irish, even shotild 
he refuse to believe in the morality of the great mass^ 
of Catholics. 

THB PBOTESTANT BBFOBHATION IN ENGIiAND. 
{Note to Chapter VIl,, page 209.] 

England, under Elizabeth, furnishes a most striking 
example of the inauguration of Jiberty by the Protes- 
tant Reformation. In this reign not only the episco- 
pal office, but also ecclesiastical doctrine was subjected 
to the will of the sovereign. 
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Hallam'*' writes thus of the Anglican Church in 
1566 : "The novel theory of ecclesiastical authoiily 
resolved all its spiritual as well as temporal powers 
into the royal supremacy," a statement which is con- 
firmed by English lawyers. Blackstone, for instance, 
says : ** The authority heretofore exercised by the 
Pope is now annexed to the Grown by the statutes of 
Henry Vm., Edward and Elizabeth, "t 

The Anglican Church is in complete subjection to 
the State. Such are the words of the leading ecclesi- 
astical papers in England of the present day ~ words 
which have been amply verified by recent legislation. 
The " Public Worship Begulation Act" is an example 
of this, an Act hurried through by a Parliament com- 
posed of men of every shade of belief, in one session, 
and then forced upon a body of clergy who were cer- 
tainly not in favor ot it. It is worthy of notice also, 
that Convocation, which may in a certain sense be con- 
sidered as the mouthpiece of the Anglican clergy, was 
not even consulted on the matter. 

The tolerant legislation for Ireland is so well known 
that in a short work like the present it is unnecessaiy 
to dwell much on it, but f r the benefit of those who 
are under the delusion that Protestantism produces 
civil liberty we will quote a few of the penal laws, 
which prove the fact that children were torn away 
from their parents' protection, priests were hung or 
exiled, and those who refused to conform to the 
wishes of the British government were made serfs in 
their own land. In England for three hundred years 
Catholics were hunted like wild beasts, and the pun- 
ishment of death was infiiqted on a priest for saying 
the Mass. 



* Hallam^B ** Gonetitutional History,** vol. i. p. 100. 
t Blaokstone's '< CopimentarieB,*' voL ill. p. 67. 
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In the year 169S the following laws were enacted: — 

1. The Catholio Peers were deprived of their right 
to sit in Parliament. 

2. Catholic gentlemen were forbidden to be electee! 
as members of Parliament. 

3. Catholics were denied the liberty of voting, and 
were excluded from all offices of trust and all remun- 
erative employment. 

4. They were fined £60 a month for absence from 
Protestant worship. 

5. They were forbidden to travel five miles from 
their houses, to keep armf;, to maintain suits at law, 
or to be guardians or executors. 

6. Any four justices of the peace could, without 
further trial, banish any man for life if he refused to 
attend the Protestant service. 

7. Any two justices of the peace could call any man 
over sixteen before them, and if he refused to abjure 
the Catholic religion, could bestow his property on 
the next of kin. 

8. No Catholic c -uld employ a Catholic school- 
master to educate his children; and if he seut his 
child abroad for education he was subject to a fine of 
£100, and the child could not inherit any property in 
England or Ireland. 

9; Any Catholic priest who came to the country 
might be hanged. 

10. Any Protestant suspecting any other Proteistant 
of holding property in trust for a Catholic might file 
a bill against the suspected trustee and take the estate 
from him. 

11. Any Protestant seeing a Catholic tenant-at-will 
on a farm which, in his opinion, yielded one- third 
more than the yearly rent, might enter on that farm, 
and, by simply sweanug to the fact, take possession, 

12. Any Protestant might take away the horse of a 
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Oatholio, no matter how valuable, by simply payings 
him £5. 

13. Horses and wagons belonging to Catholics were 
in all cases to be seized for the use of the Militia. 

14. Any Catholic gentleman's child who became a 
Protestant dould at once take possession of his father's 
property. 

The 13th of Charles n„ commonly called "The 
Corporation Act," excluded Catholics from offices in 
cities and coi'porations. 

The 25th Charles II., commonly called *'The Test 
Act," excluded them from all civil and military offices. 

The 30th Charles II. prevented them from taking 
part in the legislation of the country. 

An Act of William and Mary prevented the use of 
the Pa/liaxentary franchise. 

The horrors of the penal code were slightly relaxed 
in 1778, when American agitation and British fear per- 
mitted Catholics to hold property on leases for lives, 
but still the vast majority of the nation was excluded 
from the franchises, offices, and honors of the State, 
not on account of auy moral or political dt linquency, 
but merely on account of its religion. The whole his- 
tory of the persecutioDs which Catholics have endured 
at the hands of Protestants of every denominadon is 
one of the most curious phases of human perversity 
that the philosopher can find to study. 

The Ee.v. Dr. Leland, a Protestant minister, writes 
as follows* on the plantation of Ulster, which James I. 
and his successor not only devised, but carried into 
effect: ■ 

They obtained commissions of inquiry into -defective 
titles and grants of concealed lands and rents belong- 
ing to the Crown, tlie great benefit of \shich was to 
accrue to the projector, whilst; the Kmg was contented 

* Iielaud, book iv. chap. 8. " 
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'With an inconsiderable proportion of the concealment, 
or a E>mall advance of rent. 

Discoverers were everywhere busily eix-ployed in 
find Tig out flaws in men's titles to their estates The 
old pipe-ro Is were searchcvl to find the ori^^nal rents 
wiih which they had been charged, the patent ro'ls in 
the Tower of London were ransacked f( r the ancient 
grants, no means of industry or devices of craft were 
left uu tried to force the possessors to accept of new 
grants at en advanced rent. In general men were 
either conscious of defects in their titles, or alarmed at 
the trouble and expense of a cji^test with the CroTviiy 
or fearful of the issue of such a contest at a time ana 
in a country wh re the prerogative was highly strained 
and str* nuously supported by the judges. There are 
not wanting proofs ( f the most iniqaitous practices of 
hardeued cruelty, of vile peigury, and scandalous sub- 
omatioD, employed to despoil the fair and unoffending 
propriet.)r of his inheritance. 

Unheard-of confiscations were made in the northern 
parts, upon grounds of plots and conspiracies never 
proved upon their supposed authors. The original 
scheme of depopulation was never lost sight of, and a 
regular series of operations was carried on by special 
commissions and inquisitions, first under pretence of 
tenures and then of titles in the Grown, until the 
original inhabitants were almost completely extermi- 
nated. Parliament passed a law vesting the entire 
land of six counties in the Crown, the property of 
Irishmen, and the King immediately distributed up • 
wards of 385,000 acres to his followers.* There were 
three divisions made of the spoils — first, to English 
and Scotch, who were to plant their portions of terri- 
tory with English and 8cotcb tenants; secondly, to 
servitors in Ireland — th&t is, to persons employed un- 
der the Government, who might take English or Irish 
tenants at their choice; thirdly, to the natives of those 

* Leland, book iv.., chap, 8. 
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oonntieSy who were to be freeholders. Catholics and 
|)er8on8 of Irish descert, who were known by the name 
of " mere Irish," were altogether excluded from this 
part cf the country. 

Such was the Plantation of Ulster, and, to show the 
spirit in which it was made, we give the following 
** Articles," extracted from the orders and conditions 
of the Plantation of Ulster : 

(7.) "The said undertakers, their heirs and assigns, 
shall not alien or demise their portions, or any part 
thereof to the mere Irish, or to such peraoDS as will not 
take the rath which the said UDdertakers are bound to 
take by the said article, and to that end a proviso shall 
be iiise. ted in the letters patent." 

(8. ) *' Tiie said undertakers shall i ot alien their por- 
tions during five years next aiter the date of their let- 
ters patent, but in this manner, viz., one third part in 
fee farm, &o. But after the said five years they shall 
be at Jiberty to alien to all persons except the mere 
Irish. " (Hai ris's * * Hibemica, " p. 66. ) 

The documebts here cited give but a faint idea of 
the extreme misery created by this plantation. The 
a .miuistratiou of the law was quite consistent with the 
temper of the times, and the Protestant Bishop Bur- 
net does not hesitate to denoxmce the partiality and in- 
justice that were exhibited.* 

Scotland furnishes us with an example of a country 
entirely given up to the spirit of intolerance. Lord 
Clarendon, speaking of tUe Scotch in 1650, says : 
"Their whole religion cons' sts in hatred of Popery." 
Fe\f "opostlts of tolerance " pushed.a hatred of truth 
to such a pitch as Joha Knox, who declared that it 
rightly appertained to the civil power to regulate 
every .hiDg connected with religion. He issued a war- 
rant of death against anyone who should celebrate the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass twice. An ecclesiastical 

* Bishop Baruet'ii **1Mq of BUhop BedeU." 
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tyranny was established nnderhis direction, of which 
it is now hardly possible to form a conception. In 
Chambers' ''Domestic Annals " we find the statement 
that the private life of each individual was subjected 
to investigation like that exercised in the East. 

The despotism exercised by the ruling authorities in 
Scotland exceeded that in Geneva, the birthplace of 
Calvinism and centre of revolutionary intrigue. 

In 1713, Parliament, aided by the Crown, compelled 
the Scotch Calvinists to tolerate the introduction of an 
Episcopal Church. The year 1735 marks the first apr 
prooch of any kind of liberty in Scotland, and then ^ or 
the first time the poor Highlanders, who hud remained 
steadfast to the Catholic Church, obtained permission 
to come down from their mountainous abodes in order 
to practise the religion of their ancestors, and to teach 
England the spiritual power of the faith of Edward the 
Confessor. 



NOTES FBOM AMERICAN SOURCEa 

The American Centennial celebration naturally 
brought up the discussion of many of the questions 
raised in this work of Baron de Haulleville. At the 
Philadelphia exposition American Protestants keenly 
contrasted the displays made by the Protestant and 
Catholic nations and while in many cases they were 
astonished and disappointed to find that the Protestant 
empire of Germany was so far inferior to the Catholic 
nations, not merely of Europe, but of South America, 
there were others who abundantly and candidly testi- 
fied to Catholic superiority. We make a few extracts 
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from Protestant newspapers to shov this^ Bui before 
doing sOy we extract a terse, statement of the whole 
argument, from a Catholic Centennial address deliyer- 
ed in New Orleans bj Mr. Thomas Semmes, on the 
thirtieth anniversary of Pio Nono: 

''I hope ever to see America among fba foremoet natioiur ia exam-, 
plea of Justice and liberty; and I presume tbat yonr fellow-eitizenB 
-will not forget thepatrlotiopa *t whick you took la the accomplishment 
of their revoIatioD^ or the important assistance nhich they reoelyed 
from a nation in which the Boman Catholic faith is prGfessed." 

What I haye just read is an extract from the response 
of General WaEd^ington to an address of the Bomaix 
Catholics of America on liis accession to the Presidency. 
That address was only signed by five persons, as fol- 
lows: ''In behalf of the Boman Catholic clergy — J. 
Carroll." *' In behalf of the Boman Catholio laity — 
Charles Carroll^ of CarrQllton» Daniel Carroll, Thomas 
Fitzsimmons, Dominick Lynch. ** In 1784 the Bev, 
Dr. Carroll was appointed Superior of all the Catholio 
clergy in the United States. It was not uniil after the 
Constitution of the United States had been adopted 
and the Goyemment established, that the Holy See 
issued the Papal bull appointing Baltimore as the 
episcopal city, and Dr. Carroll as the first Bishop of 
the United States. This bull is dated Noyember 6th» 
1789. (Mr. Semmes here read an extract' from the 
bull, which want of space compels us to omit). There 
being no Bishop in the United States, Dr. Carroll 
sailed for Europe in the summer of 1790, and was con* 
secrated Bishop of Baltimore August 15th of that year, 
by the Yicar Apostolic of London. Thus was the 
Catholic Church, at the time of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, organized in the United States, 
with an episcopacy independent of all ecclesiastical 
authority, sayethat of the Apostolic See and the Bo- 
man Pontiff. 
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The infant naii9n and the newly-organized Ohnrch 
started together in the race of development. The na- 
tion has become great and powerful; the Church has 
nob merely followed in the footsteps of civilization aud 
erecttd churches and schools in every valley and on 
every moun'aia top, but phe h ^s penetrated the wild- 
est haunts of the savage in the execution of her Divine 
mission, to preach the Gospel to all men. When the 
Rev. Dr. Carroll was appointed Bishop of the United 
S ates, the Catholic population numbered about 40,000 
of whom 16,000 were inhabitants of Maryland, and 
7,000 resided in Pennsylvania. About thirty pries s 
ezerc'sed the functions of the ministry. In this Cen- 
tennial year, we have sixty-seven bishops, 5,000 priests, 
6,500 churches, 1,700 parish schools, and 6,000,000 of 
population. Can it be said that a Church which mani- 
fests such immense progress and development in a 
free countrv, unaid?d by Government, struggling with 
poverty and innumerable adversa influf nces is effete 
aud in a state of decadence, because of itd want of 
adaptability to the civilization of this enlightened era? 
No proposition is more susceptible of demonstration, 
than that the Catholic Church, if left to itself, if not 
f ttered by alliance with "the State, or repressed by 
hostil 3 secular powt^rs, will thrive aud grow, and keep 
pace with and promote literature, art, science, morals, 
the in ividuality of man, all that constitutes true civ- 
ilization. This fact alone is the most unerring evi- 
dence that its teachings and its discipline 'are in har- 
mony with man's nature and the dignity and indepen- 
dence of his intellect whatever to the contrary may be 
said by those who think, or profess to believe, that 
Bubmi-sion to divine authority is slavery. 

It has been the fashion of the age to decry Catholi- 
cism as repressive of the energies of the people, and 
antagonistic to social and moral progress. Fortius 
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ptupose oomparisona are frequently wtitated between 
natioiiB that profess the Catholio faith and those which 
ar.> non-Catholio. Until recently, no credit whatever 
was given the Catholic Chnrch for the invalnable ser- 
vices rendered to civilization in constructing society 
after the downfall of the Boman Empire, and the pro- 
tection of the people during the reign of violence and 
pillage which characterized the Middle Ages. But now 
scholars concur in the tribute paid to the Church by 
Lecky, in his History of Rationalism in Europe, vol. 2, 
p. 37, where he says: *'By consolidating the hetero- 
geneous and anarchical elements that succeeded the 
downfall of the Boman Empire: by infusing into Chris- 
tendom the conception of a bond of unity, that is supe- 
rior to the divisions of nationhood, and of a moral tie 
which is superior to force; by softening slavery into 
serfdom and preparing the way for the ultimate eman- 
cipation of labor, Catholicism laid the very foundation 
of modem civilization. Herself the most admirable of 
all organizations, there were formed beneath her in- 
fluence a vast network of organizations— political, 
municipal and social — ^which supplied a large propor- 
tion of the materials of almost every modem struc- 
ture." In another page the same author says: ** That 
Church, which often seemed so haughty and overbear- 
ing in its dealings with kings and nobles, never failed 
to listen to the poor and to the oppressed, and for 
many centuries their protection was the foremost of all 
the objects of its policy." He then proceeds to show 
how the barbarians who overturned the empire des- 
pised learning and contemned labor, and how the 
Church, to destroy this idle life of pillage, organized an 
army of monks, who, with faith in Christ, believed in 
knowledge and work; how they revived the traditions 
of old Boman agriculture; and large tracts of France 
and Belgium were drained and planted by their hands; 
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how a monastery became the nncleus aronnd wbich the 
mhabitants of the neighboihood olastered; how a town 
was thus gradually formed, stimtdated by the industry 
of the monks; how, in order to elevate and dignify the 
work, the most eminent prelates did not disdain man- 
ual labor, as is related of Thomas 4 Becket, who was in 
the habit of laboring during harvest time in the fields 
with the monks at the monasteries which he visited. 
This Church, so admirably adapted to the wants of so- 
ciety in times past, it is said, is in these modern times 
not only a useless machine, but actually retards intel- 
lectual progress and hinders the development of civili- 
zation. 

This word "civilization" has been in use about one 
hundred years, though Dr. Johnson would not allow of 
it; it is a very indefinite term, and conveys widely dif- 
fering significations. Burke considered the essence of 
civilization to consist '* in the spirit of religion and the 
spirit of a gentleman." Another writer tells us ** civi- 
lization is nothing else but the knowledge and observ- 
ance of natural laws." M. Guizot does not undertake 
in his lectures to give a definition of civilization. Mr. 
Buckle seems to restrict it to "the triumph of mind 
over external agents." Mr. John Stuart Mill says: 
"The word 'civilization' is a word of double meaning. 
We are accustomed to call a country civilized if we 
think it more improved, more eminent in the best 
characteristics of men and society, further advanced in 
the road to perfection, happier, nobler, wiser. But in 
another sense it stands for that kind of improvement 
only which distinguishes a wealthy and powerful nation 
from savages, or barbarians." "The true test of 
civilization," says Emerson, "is not the census, nor 
the size of cities, nor the crops — no, but the kind of 
man the country turns out." 

"The superstition,' says Herbert Spencer, "that 
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good beharior is to be forthwith produced by lessons 
learned out of books, which was long ago statistically 
disprored, wonld, but for preconceptions, be utterly 
dissipated by observing to what a slight extent knowl- 
edge affects conduct — ^by observing that tlie honesty 
implied in the adulterations of tradesmen and manu* 
factnrers, in fraudulent bankruptcies, in bubble com- 
panies, in 'cooking' of railway accounts and financial 
prospectuses, differs only in form, and not in amount, 
from the dishonesty of the uneducated." There is no 
doubt that religion ii^ a necessary element of true civi- 
lization, and the corruption of the ages comes out of 
the spread and prev^ence of ph'losophical theories 
which ignore God and religion. According to these 
theories, the basis of all social and intellectual devel- 
opment is wealth, the whole edifice of tbe civilization 
of the present day rests upon an enlightened selfish- 
ness. The Pall Mall Gazette declared in 1869 that 
** it was impossible to reconcile any form of Christian 
theology with what we call civilization and progress/' 
Dr. Newman thus describes the principal opinions 
of the philosophers : *' That moral and physical evil 
are nothing more than imperfections of a parallel na- 
ture ; that the difference in gravity between the two is 
one of degree only, not of kind : that moral evil is 
merely the offspring of physical, and that as we re- 
move the latter so we invariably remove the former ; 
that there is a progress of the human race which tends 
to the annihilation of moral evil ; that knowledge is 
virtue and vice is ignorance ; that sin is a bugbear, not 
a reality ; that the Creator does not punish except in 
the sense of correcting ; that vengeance in Him would 
of necessity be vindiotiveness ; that all we know of 
Him, be it much or little, is through the laws of na- 
ture ; that miracles are impossible ; that prayer to Hun 
is superstitious ; that the fear of Him is unmanly ; 



that sorrow for sin is slavish and abject; that the only 
intelligent worship of Him is to act well onr part in the 
world, and the only sensible repentance to dot better in 
the futare ; that if we do onr dntiea in this life we may 
take our chance for the next, aLd that it is of no nso 
perplex'ng onr minds about our future state, for it is 
all a matter of guess." It is generally agret d that Ihe 
predominant materialism, by contracting the sphere of 
man, has dwindled and dwaried m: n himself* Mf. 
Mill admits that the age is not favorable to the produc- 
tion of great men. In his dissertatiops he utters la- 
mentations over •* the decay of individual energy and 
tlie weakening of the influeLce of superior minds over 
the multitude." Lecky says the age is ** mercenary, 
venal, unheroio :" that **it exhibits a decli' e in the 
spirit of self -sacrifice in the appr)?ciation of the more 
poelical or religious aspect of man's nature." Mr. Car- 
lyle thinks we have lost the true conception of human 
greatness ; *' that the gre t men of this age are lucky 
or unlucky gamblers, swollen big. The conception of 
man, as a mere weaLh-producing animal, is probably 
the lowest which it is possible to entertain of him, and 
he has sunk to its level." M<^n of learning and pro- 
found reflection begin to doubt " whether it is possible 
for the existing frame- work of civil society to hold to- 
gether without the principle of cohesion supplied by 
the truths which it has cast away." 

The masses are daily increasing in intelligence; and as 
t^ey increase in intel igence, so do they become less 
tolerant of the existing division of wealth, and more 
sceptical as to the rights cf property. Capital is in 
the hands of a few, the many are condemned to lives 
of unceasing, monotonous toil. Their relations with 
their employers are strictly regulated by money pay- 
ments, which represent but an insignificant portion of 
the results of their toil. Money, and the things which 
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money ptuoliases, ihey see tmiversally reoognized aa 
the Bnmmom boniuxL. One thing alone can reconcile 
them to their lot — ^faith in the teachings of Christiani- 
ty, The sacrifice of enjoyments and the endurance of 
sufferings become rational only when compensating 
advantage can be expected. The religion of Jesns 
Christ alone holds out to them that compensating ad- 
vantage. Victor Hngo has well said : •*Give to the 
toiling masses, for whom this world is so evil, belief 
in a better world made for them, and they will be 
tranquil, they will be patient. Patience is bom of 
hope." The civilization of our age has taken away 
tills argument for resignation. It denies that belief in 
a better world,- and enforces upon the people a system 
of education in which no word can be heard of that 
higher hope. 

In this country we do not find from the statistical 
reports of our penitentiaries that the diffusion of intel- 
ligence alone suffices to arrest the commission of crime. 
In Pennsylvania, complete statistical reports are kept, 
and we find that the number of prisoners received into 
the penitentiary of that State, from 1850 to 1860 was 
1,G92, of whom fifteen per cent, were illiterate, fifteen 
per cent, able to read, and seventy per cent, knew how 
to read and write; from 1860 to 1870, 2,383 prisoners 
were received into the penitentiary, and of tliese seven- 
teen per cent, were illiterate, twelve per cent, could 
read, and about seventy-one per cent, could read and 
write. Of the 627 convicts who were in the peniten« 
tiary during the year 1867, about sixty-two per cent., 
or five-eighths, had attended the public schools of the 
State, and twenty-five percent., or two-eighths, had 
gone to private institutions; and twelve percent., or 
one-eighth, had never gone to school. 

Dr. Laing, whose testimony will not be questioned, 
as he was an enlightened minister of the Church of 
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Scotland, thus ^speaks of the Prassian system of edu- 
cat on and its results: *' If ihe ultiu:ate object of all 
education and knowledge be to raise man to the feeling 
of his own moral worth, to a sense of his' own responsi- 
bility to his Creator, and to his conscience for every act, 
to the dignity of a reflecting, self-guiding, virtuous, 
religious member of society, then the educational sys- 
tem i^ a failure. It is only a training from childhood 
in the conventional discipline and submission of mind 
which the State exacts from its subjects. It is not a 
training or education which has raised, but which has 
lowered the human character. The social value or im- 
portance of the Prussian arrangements for diffusing 
national scholastic education has been evidently over- 
rated, for now that the whole system has been in the 
fullest operation in society upon a whole generation, 
we see morals and religion in a more unsatisfactory 
state in this very country than in almost any other in 
the north of Europe, We see nowhere a people in a 
more abject political and civil condition, or with less 
free agency in their social economy. A national edu- 
cation, which gives a nation neither religion, nor 
morality, nor civil liberty, nor political liberty, is an 
education not worth having. If to read, write, cypher, 
or sing, be education, the Prussian subject is an edu- 
cated man. If to reason, j udge and act as an independent 
free agent in the religious, moral and social relations 
of man to his Creator and to his fellow-men, be the ex- 
ercise of mental powers, which alone deserves the 
name of education, then is the Prussian subject a mere 
drum boy in the cultivation and use of all that regards 
the moral and intellectual endowments of man, com- 
pared to one of the uncultured population of a free 
country." I am now combating the idea that true 
civilization is dependent solely on the dififusion of in- 
telligence; I by no means underrate the value of edu- 
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ofttion as an element of social and moral progress; and 
the Catholic Church has at all times and in all ages 
promoted, encouraged and established the institutions 
learning, and (Ecumenical Councils haye commanded 
the clergy to establish parochial schools for the free 
education of the poor. 

Catholic countries compare favorably -with others in 
their efforts to promote the education of thepeope. 
The school attendance, compared with the population, 
is in Austria as 1 to 10, in Belgium as 1 to 10-1-2, in 
Catholic Switzerland as 1 to 16, in England as 1 to 17, 
in Bavana as 1 to 7. Austria, Bavaria, Belgium and 
Ireland have proportionately a larger school attend- 
ance than England. England and Wales, with a popu- 
lation of 22,712,000, of whom only half were registered, 
and not half of these attended with sufficient r3gularit7 
to bring grants their schools. Ireland, with a popula- 
tion of 5,411,416, had on register 1,006,546, or nearly 
half as many as England and Wales, though her popu- 
latio 1 is not a fourth of that of these two countries. 
Dr. Laing, speaking of Bome as it was under the 
Popes, says: ''The statistical fact that Bome has 
above a hundred schools more than Berin for a popu- 
lation a little more than half that of Berlin, puts 
to flight a world of humbug, about systems of national 
education, carried on by governments, and their moral 
effects on society. In Catholic Germany, in France, 
Italy, and even Spain, the education of the common 
people in reading, writing, arithmetic, music, manners 
and morals, is at least as generally diffused and as 
faithfully promoted by the C ^urch body as in Scot- 
lahd. It is by their own advance, and not by keeping 
back the advance of the people, the Papist priesthood 
of the present day seek to keep ahead of the intellectual 
progress of the community in Catholic lands; and they 
might, perhaps, retort to our Presbyterian clergy, and 
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ask if they, too, are in their ootintries at the head of 
the intellectual movements of the age. Education is 
in reality not only not repressed, but is encouraged by 
the Popish Church, and is a mighty instrument in i^ 
hands, and ably used." 

If morality be the criterion of true civilization, it 
cannot be said that those countries in ivhich the Cath- 
olic religion has prevailed will suffer by comparison 
vdth non-Catholic nations. The journals of the Statis- 
tical Society of London for the year 1860, 1862, 1865, 
aiid 1867 give the number of illegitimate births in the 
hundred as follows: 1828 to 1837, kiogdom ^f Sar- 
dinia, 2.1; 1859, Spain, 5.6; 1853, Tuscany, 6; 1858, 
7.4; 1858, France, 7.8; 1851, Austria, 9; 1865-6, Ire- 
land, 3 8; Catholic Prussia, 5.1; 1859, Belgium, 7.4; 
1856, Sicily. 

Non-Catholic countries — 1859, England and Wales, 
6.5; 1855, Norway, 9.3; 1858, non-Catholic Prussia, 
9.3; 1855, Sweden, 9.5; 1855, Hanover, 9.9; 1866, 
Scotland, 10.1; 1855, Denmark, 11.5; 1838 to 1847, 
Iceland, 14; 1858, Saxony, 16; 1857, Wurtemburg, 
16.1. In Holland and Switzerland, where nearly half 
the population is Catholic, the proportion is as follows: 
1859, Holland, 4.1; Switzerland, 6. It will be per- 
ceived that France stands higher than any non-Cath- 
olic country except England and Wales, but England 
and Wales are below other countries, and far below 
Ireland. In Scotland the number of illegitimate births 
in proportion to the population is three times greater 
than in Ireland, and in England Wales there are twice 
as many; and in non-Catholic Prussia the percentage 
is a third greater than in Catholic Prussia. Lecky, in 
speaking of Ireland, seems to complain of the chastity 
of its people. "Had the Irish peasants been less 
chaste," he says, ** they would have been more pros- 
perous. Had that fearful famine which, in the present 
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centuiy, desolated the land, fallen upon a people who 
tj3ougbt more of accumnlating sabsifitence than of 
avoiding sin, multitades might now be living who 
perished by literal starvation on the dreary hills 
oi Limerick and Skibbereen," 

There is not in all Europe a more thoroughly anti- 
Catholio conntiy than Sweden. In 1838 Mr. Laing 
visited Sweden, and he declares that its people, 
although almost entirely rural, are at the very bottom 
of the scale of European morality. In 1836 one per- 
son out of every 112--women, infants, and sick all in- 
cluded-^^ad been accused of crime, and one out of 
every 134 convicted and punished. In 1838 there were 
bom in Stockholm 2,714 children, of whom 1,577 were 
legitimate, and 1,137 illegitimate. Drunkenness was 
more common there than in any other country in the 
world. Nearly 40,000,000 gallons of liquor were con- 
sumed in 1850 by a population of only 3,006,000, 
which gives thirteen gallons of intoxicating drink to 
every man, woman, and child in the kingdom. Com- 
pare the Swedish people with the pastoral population 
of Catholic Switzerland and the Tyrol. 

Alison, in speaking of the Tyrol ese, was forced to 
admit that the Catholic religion ''yet preserved enough 
of the pure spirit of its divme origin to influence in a 
great measure the conduct of their private lives.'' In 
Scotland illegitimacy is more common in the country 
than in the towns and cities ; in England, also, it is 
more prevalent in the rural districts than in the cities ; 
whereas, in Prance, it is just the reverse. In the 
country districts of England we have the following 
rate : Nottingham, 8.9 ; York North Biding, 8.9 ; 
Salop, 9.8 ; Westmoreland, 9.7 ; Norfolk, 10.7 ; Cumr- 
berland, 11.4. In France — Bural districts, 4.2 ; La 
Vendee, 2.2 ; Brittany Cote d'Or, 1.2. Thus in the 
most Catholic rural districts of France there are only 
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one or two illegitimate births in the hundred. This is 
also true of Prussia, whose most thoroughly Catholic 
provinces are Westphalia and the Khineland; in 
Westphalia the rate of illegitimacy is three and a half 
in every hundred births, and in the Bhineland only 
three and one-third ; but in Pomerania and Branden- 
burg, both thoroughly non-Catholic, ther^ are ten to 
twelve illegitimate births in the hundred. If we turn 
to Ireland, the rate for tlie whole island is 3.8 per 
cent. ; t e lowest proportion is in Connaught, ninete n- 
twentieths of who?e people jp.re Catholic ; and the 
greatest is Ulster, half of whose population is non- 
Catholic. The Scotsman, a 'leading paper in Scot- 
land, says in June, 1869: **The sum of the whole 
matter is that semi-Presbyterian and semi-Scotch Ul- 
ster is fully three times more immoral than wholly 
Irish Connaught, which corresponds with wonderful 
accuracy to the more general fact, that Scotland as a 
whole is three times more immoral than Ireland as a 
whole." I do not consider that material prosperity 
has any relation whatever to religion, and therefore 
the military power or the wealth of a Jiation cannot 
with justice be regarded as the result of the religion 
of its people. 

Spain, when at the height of its power aild grandeur, 
was more Catholic than she has been since her decline 
in the scale of nations. France has been great from 
the days of Charles Martel to the present hour, not- 
withstanding her defeat in the Prussian war. She has 
ever been foremost in tho rank of civilized nations, and 
except from the short period from 1789 to 1815, her 
people have steadfastly adhered to the religion of their 
forefathers. While the Venetian Bepublic was most 
powerful, and into Venice the streams of commerce 
poured untold wealth, her Doge, her Council, and her 
people were staunch believers in the Catholic faith. 
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Holland in her greatest prosperity was non-Catholic. 
Her r. ligion remains the same, although her ii ets ao 
Lnger c mmand the ocean. It is, therefore, manifest 
t!;at religion has but little, if any, influence on the 
more material deyelopment of nations, or their rise or 
decline in the scale of power and proi-perity are to be 
a'.tributtd %o other causes than dogmas of faith. The 
truth is, the Catholic Church alone, with its great spir- 
itual organization, can check a materialism wiiich erects 
the State as the Golden Calf to be adored, and can pr j- 
ven'i t.ie State, by absorbing the individual, from de- 
stroying civil and political liberty." 



WHAT SPAm SHOWED IN THE OBNTBNNIAIj EXPOSITION. 

That bitterly Protestant jofimal of New York, the 
Times y is constrained by the facts, wrote The Catholic 
.Review, in September, 1876, to permit its correspon- 
dent iu Philadelphia to bear this further testimony to 
the work of a Catholic nation which, according to the 
popular American notion, is ** played out." The Cen- 
tennial Exposition will teach the average American 
Protestant many things: 

** Colonel Francisco Lopez Fabra, the chief Spanish 
Commissioner, has remained at his post during all the 
heats of summer with remarkable singleness of pur- 
pose. The Spanish certainly teach us a lesson of pure 
nobility in many ways. Their dt partments are fitted 
up as museums, and off r enormous contracts to thoso 
of almost every other na'ion, which are fitted up like 
retail stores. They came here entirely from good wi 1, 
without a thought of making money by the sale of 
their goods, for the men who sent them, in nine-tenths 
of the whole Spanish display, sent no price list. When 
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it bccftme eyident that there were many wotLld^be pnT^ 
chasers, the Spanish, instead of taking advantage of 
the enthusiism over their woolen fabrics and their 
damascened ware, placed upon them the most moder- 
ate prices. Their superb porotis water coolers^-*' al- 
carazas " — were valued at fortj-five, fifty, and sixty 
cents apiece; their lustred porcelain and their fine 
specimens of glassware in proportion. The experience 
of those ^ho are desirous of buying various objects is 
that there are not a few nations who have no fixed 
price, and who ask three times what tbey are willing to 
take. And among those who are more conscientious 
the prices are exceedingly high, and when the duties 
are addtd to them they become absolutely prohibitory. 
There are very few countries whose objects are as 
cheap and whose methods are as honorable as the 
S;:anish, and at the same time there is not one whose 
wares are so distinctly marked with the seal of nation- 
ality. Col, Fabra is undeoiably greatly .pleased at the 
appreciative reception which the Spanish display has 
met in .': merica, and he has evinced this in many ways, 
but in nothing more nobly than in the manner in which 
the most expensive works on architecture and art, with 
volumes of exquisite etchings, and volumes of photo- 
graphs of Spanish cathedrals gf the grand Gk>tbic type 
have been surr^ ndered to the public hands. In the 
Spanish (Government building, which the commission 
fondly c 11 the House of the King, (for they entertain 
a personal regard for their young Alfonso, like the 
feeling the English have fur their Queen) these valu- 
able books are spread out upon comfortable counters 
for the convenieuce of the public. Col. Fabra was 
remonstrated with by zealous Philadelphians: 'Your 
beautiful books will be destroyed; put them under 
glass cases.' 'Not at all,' said Col. Fabra, 'they are 
here to be destroyed, if using them will do it. It will 
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be sufficient reoompense to ns if but one man out of all 
who turn over the leaves gets a new thought for ha 
art or a new comprehension of Spain. And the more 
they are nsed the better will Spain be known. I 
shiJiild be asJame'd to take them back to Spain c'.ean 
and new and nnnsed.' Now that was yery noble, and 
was in accordance with the old idea of the Spanish 
hidalgo pur aang. Certainly all Spain's chivah-y has 
not been langhed away by Cervantes. 

Throughout the summer Col. Fabra and his assis« 
tants, Count Donadio, Alvaro d,e la Gandara, and Col. 
Marin, have remained, working away at tbe Spanish 
display, writing to Spain for new things and arranging 
them to the best advantage. The treasures cf the 
Goveroment building, or the House of the King, are 
so numerous that they demand the ezclasive attention 
of a separate article. But, not satisfied with this dis- 
play or with the numerous things that have already 
been added in other quarters, Col. Fabra wrote to 
Spain for photographic views of Los Palos, the port 
from which Columbus sailed for this land, and of the 
Convent of La Babida, where he found refuge. These 
have just arrived and are about to be exhibiied in the 
Main Building. They will be placed in a square frame, 
supported by a pedestal about five leet in height, and 
full descriptions in English text will be placed at the 
head of each photograph. The Spanish Commission, r 
was induced to do this because he found in America a 
great interest in all the things that concerned Colum- 
bus, whose life has been so pleasantly p rtrayed by 
Washington Irving as to make its details very well 
known to people of education. There was a wcrld of 
kindly thoughtfulness in the act, whic'i me.its the 
heartiest appreciation at our hands, and it is entirely 
in kteping with the conduct of the Spanitsh Commis- 
sion since they arrived in this country. The lovers of 
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fine etching -will be surprlsecT at the importance and 
value of the works which have been 8urrend?re I to the 
public mercy, and will estimate ab its worth the noble 
generosity of the Spania ds. The works on architec- 
ture, though purely of Spanish origin, have a f rcDch 
paraphrase side by side with the Spanish text, so that 
those who desire to study them can do eo if they 
possess either of these lai)guages. The illustrations 
are ol the first order and show a fine mastery over 
chromo-lithography. Gab." 

SPAIN AND BBAZHi SUBFBISINO THE UNITED STATES. 

We hear so much of the sleepiness, backwardness, 
and *'efieteness" of Catholic nations, especially the 
Spanish races, said 77ie Catholic Review in July 1876, 
that it is w.irth while to consider how they strike the 
visit^^rs to the Centennial Exposition. We therefore 
make two long extracts from the Protestant New York 
Tribune: 

SPAIN'S GKEAT DISPLAY. 

A STJBPBISB TO Alili VISITOBS — PUZZIiED VISITOBS. 
{From, the Regular Correspond'mtof the New York Tri'bune.l 

** Philadelphia, July 5. — There is nothing about 
the details of the Exhibition that is a greater surprise 
to most visitors than the part Spain takes in it. Her 
display in the Main Building behind her castellated 
structure, with all its allegorical and armorial decora- 
tions, would alone be a highly creditable representa- 
tion of the Castilian monarchy. It is rich in the evi- 
dence of a varied and "high developed manufacturing 
industry which few Americans imagined existed on the 
sleepy peninsula, and the multitude of wares and fab- 
rics ^own are doubly interesting on account of an 
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evident stamp of originftlity, either in form or orna- 
mentation, that shows them to be something better 
than serTile copies of the prodncts of other nations. 
The wealth of natural products exhibited in the Span- 
ish section of Agricultural Hall calls for almost as 
much admiration for the multitude of articles it ' con- 
tains and the intelligence and system that characterize 
their arrangement, as well as the liberal enterprise 
that has gathered them from all the provinces of the 
king om and from all colonial lands under Spanish rule. 

With these two strikingly thorough and well-ordered 
displays Spain might have been not only content but 
proud of her accomplishments at the Fair; but she 
has just opened a third exhibit larger than either of 
the others. It is made in a handsome frame building 
erected at the cost of the Madrid Govemment on the 
slope of George's Hill, near the Japanese dwelling. 
I have not the dimensions of the structure, but I should 
. say that it cannot be less tnan 150 feet long by 100 
wide. Its construction was not begun until after the 
Exhibition opened, and went . on rather slowly under 
the management of the officers and soldiers of the de- 
tachment of Boyal engineers that came here under the 
orders of the Spanish commission. The fa9ade of the 
building bears a sign with the word Espana, but this 
appears to be no guide to the majority of visitors, who 
enter the hall without knowing what country it be- 
longs to, "If they mean Spain, why don't fhey say 
so?'' said an old countryman to-day after he had 
learned by questioning the character of the building. 
Like thousands of other visitors, he did not know that 
many geograpical names are badly tortured in the 
process of transforming them into shape for English 
tongues to pronounce. 

The exhibits in the hall are divided into three classes 
— military, educational, and products of the Philippine 
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IslandB, the former ootcnpying the centre and the two 
latter the Bides of ti;e hall. In the militiiry section 
there are remarkaVy fine models illnstroting systems 
of fortifications, and others representing barracks, for- 
tified towns, bri J ges, harbors, ancient aqued r cts. One 
of immen<:e size shows the face of the country in which 
the Spanish troops operated daring the African cam- 
paign of 1859—60, ahd their diffei^ent encampments — 
the sea, the mountains, streams, roads^ towns aad ctd- 
tivated fields all appearing in miniature. Breech- 
londing artillery, small arms of the Bemington pattern, 
and ( f a device resembling th3 Springfield rifie, camp 
and hospital equipage, models of field and siege artil- 
tery trains, with well-modeled horses about a foot high 
attached, lay-figures of soldiers in uniform, fill the 
section. The military exhibit is larger than that made 
at the fair by any other foreign nation, and in com- 
pleteness and excellence it has uo competitor, except 
the Knssian display in Machinery Hall. 

The educational group contains a large collection of 
books of science, law, medicine, and general literature 
that is calculated to give rather an exaggerated idea of 
tLe intellectual activity of Spain. It fs particularly 
rich in handsomely illustrated works and in editions of 
the Spanish classics. Of school books, furniture, and 
apparatus there is an obvious lack. Good photographs 
are shown hy the artists of Madrid, Seville and Barce- 
lona. A collection of plaster casts from the Alhambra 
furnishes material for the study ol Moorish architect- 
ure; and there are plenty of drawings and photographs 
of modem buildings, pub'io and private. The art 
schools show their work in numerous portfolios. The 
large Government maps hung on the walls show how 
carefully the country hag been surveyed for military 
purposes, and are besides excellent specimens of the 
cartographic art. 
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The Beoticm deroted to fhe prodneis of the Phillip- 
pines ooonpieB abont a qnarter of the floor space of the 
bnildlLg. Specimens of native woods in profnsiony a 
Tarieij of products in glass jars, stuffed animals and 
birds, models of water craft of various kinds, mats and 
cordage, and photographs of the aborigines are among 
the objects to be seen here. The importance of the 
islands to Spain is forcibly illustrated by the liberal 
space and prominent position assigned to their oontn- 
butiona. 

BBAZIL. 
{From the Oorretpondent qf the New York THbune,} 

Americans coming into the Brazilian department 
quicken their steps and look about with a glow of 
friendly feeling. They are strangers that have sud- 
denly proved kinsfolk, and given us, in this test-time, 
t.iC most cordial brotherly recognition and help. A 
learnt d member of their commission put the case 
strongly the other day : ** We are Ameiicans, as you ; 
we claim to be as free a people as you ; the only differ- 
ence is that, with our Emperor, we are not vexed with 
the turmoil of choosing a ruler once in four years." 
The truth is that visitors have heretofore done little to 
seduce us from our allegiance to democracy ; but a 
King like Dom Pedro, wuo comes to the country to 
talk with its statesmen, savants, and poets, who looks 
into the workings of schools, newsboys' homes, manu- 
factories, and asylums, that he may the better uplift 
and ennoble his own people, is a dangerous man in a 
republic. What the central and provincial €k)vem- 
ments of Brazil under the sagacious head are doing to 
elevate the people is shown to us in the school exhibits 
under the direction of Dr. Philippe da Motta. No ed- 
ucational department in the Exhibition surpasses this in 
breadth of scope and aocuracyof detaiL The books,map8. 
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pictures, and oases of brilliant insects are all arranged, 
too, with an artistic sense of color and effect which 
liints that their director belongs to the tropics. The 
popular American idea that the lives of these tropical 
brethren of onrs is a dreamy afternoon siesta, will re- 
ceive a shock when we look into their public school 
system. The little Joses and Salomes in the cities 
have small leisure for dreams of any sort. From the 
age of five to twelve they are compelled to attend the 
primary schools. In the country, Brazil being so 
sparsely settled, education is compulsory in but part 
of the province, but the governments of all are zealous 
iu urging it on their people. In these free primary 
schools the child is taught to read by the sjUable 
mode, not by the individual letters. Iu schools of the 
first degree the little Brazilian is taught Christian doc- 
trines, reading, writing, elementary notions of gram- 
mar, arithmetic, and a system of weights and measures. 
In the second grade he learns the history and doctrines 
of the Bible, elements of profane history, geography, 
especially of Brazil, of physical science, of natural his- 
toiy, geometry, land surveying, lineal drawing, music 
of both kinds, and gymnastics. Boys and girls are 
rigorously separated. Women are employed and pre- 
ferred as teachers in these primary schools, receive the 
same salary as men, and offer more successful results 
as the proof of their efficiency. While there are many 
normal schools, the ranks of teachers are frequently re- 
cruited from the ordinary schools. A pupil receiving 
notes of distinctivon is permitted to act as assistant, 
thus qualifying himself for teacher. Having passed 
through the eight classes of these schools, he submits 
to an examination, and if he passes becomes an assist- 
ant teacher of the second year, with salary, a system 
more immediately practical than that of Normal schools. 
The copy-books; drawings and specimens of sewing 
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from these public sohoolB are presented with more fair- 
ness than is usual in other exhibits of the same kind, 
as we have the bad with the good, and specimens yel- 
low with age, dating back nearly twenty years, con- 
trasted with- those of last winter to show the improve- 
ment in the systems. The chirOgraphy is unusually 
fair. Whether these Brazilian girls will ever write for 
the press is problematic, but if they do it will be a day 
marked with a white stone for tiie printers. One, 
Luiga da Alvarenga's composition, 1 remember, the 
script of which would make a compositor's heart l«ap 
for joy. Absolute religious toleration is practised in 
the schools, as in every department of Brazil* Object 
teaching, by the aid of pictures, plastic models, and 
prepared animals, etc., is used; but the kindergarten 
is not known. One erraod of the Commission here, in- 
deed, is to secure competent lady teachers of Froebel's 
system, familiar wi^h the Portuguese language, who 
will introduce it. Besides these public schools thera 
are private institutions of every grade, from 
the primary to the lyceums, and. the Imperii^ 
School of Dom Pedro IL, in the capitaL 
There are, too, religious seminaries, naval and military 
systems of schools for artisans and workmen, free 
night-schools in Bio de Janeiro, where more than 1,000 
adults are taught, and numberless private classes es- 
tablished by wealthy planters for the benefit of their 
poorer neighbors or former slaves. Dr. da Motta has 
brought representations from the naval, military, and 
law schools, the academies of free art, the apparatus 
for teaching the blind and specimens of their work and 
that of their blind. There is also a superb and com- 
plete collection of the insects of Brazil, intended for 
presentation to one of our scientific institutions. 

There is no doubt that the educational work which 
lies before Brazil is bat fairly begun ; her population 
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18 scBitered over one-fifth of the oontment, and three- 
twelfths of it are savages or just emanoipated slares. 
Bat in her efforts there are shown an electrio energy 
and a sound common sense which promise exceptional 
success. One proof of this is seen in the high salaries 
and respect paid to teachers, in the wise policy thai a 
man must be relieyed of anxiety concerning his family 
if yon would have his best work. Another proof is the 
fact that of the twenty provinces four expend one- 
sixth of their annual revenue in schools, three one- 
fifth, six one-fourth, two one-third, and the remainder 
a large proportion. In addition to this is the aid from 
the central Government In half, of these provinces 
and in all the cities piimaiy education is oompulsoiy. 
The National Libraiy, which contains over 120,000 
volumes, to which evezy decently clothed person has 
free access, the National Museum, whose visitors on 
Sundays average 1,000, and numerous polytechnic 
schools and libraries, well established or springing 
into life in all of the provinces, testify to the vigor of 
her intellectual life. B. H. D. 



PAPAL TESTIMONY. 

fiXTBAOT FBOH THB FIBST ENOYCIiIOAIj OF USO XHL ON 

THB obuoahons of civilization to thb ohubgh. 

We know with'-oertainty, Venerable Brethren, that 
civilization has no firm foundation unless it rests upon 
the eternal principles of truth and upon the unchange- 
able laws of right and justice; and unless true love 
binds the wills of men together, and harmonizes by 
its sweetness their mutual relations and duties to each 
other. Nor is there any one who can rightly deny 
that it is the Church which, by preaching the Gospel 
liiroughout the world, has carried the light of truth 
amongstnations who were brutalized and steeped in 
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foul saperstitlon, and has lifted them np to know the 
Diyine Oreator of the world and to recognize their own 
wretchedneea ; that it is the Church which has ze- 
moved the misery of slavery, and thereby restored to 
men the first dignity and nobility of their nature ; the 
Ohurch which, nnf nrling the standard of redemption 
in every region of the world, has introduced or devel- 
oped sciences and arts, founded and sheltered works 
of the highest charily for the relief of every kind of 
sorrow, everywhere civilized the human race in its 
pubUc and private life, rescued it from its misery, 
and brought it by every possible effort to a manner of 
life befitting the dignity and the hope of man. If any 
unprejudiced man would compare this age in which 
we live, all hostile as it is to religion and Christ's 
Church, with those most happy times in which the 
Church received a mother's honor from the world, 
most surely would he find that this age of ours, full of 
disturbance, and pulling all things down, is rushing 
by a straight and rapid road to its destruction; but 
that those days enjoyed excellent institutions, un- 
troubled peace, wealth and prosperity, in the exact 
proportion in which the nations paid obedience to the 
direction and laws of the Church. If, however, those 
numberless benefits which we have now mentioned, as 
springing from the ministry and useful labors of the 
Church, are the true work and gory of civilization, 
then it is by no means the case that Christ's Church is 
a foe to civilization, or rejects it: rather may she claim, 
that to her by every title belongs the praise of being 
to civilization a fosteriog nurse and mother. 

That kind of so-called civilization, however, which 
would be at variance with the doctrines and laws of 
holy Church, cannot be regarded as other than a mock- 
ery of true civilization, a mere name without a sub* 
stance. A dear proof of this is afforded by those 
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iiations~on whom the light of the Gospel has not shone* 
ia whose lives a certain color of civilization can be 
seen, but its solid and true benefits are not there. Cer- 
tainly, that cannot be deemed the perfection of civil- 
ized life in which every lawful power is boldly con- 
temned; nor is that to be counted liberty which holds 
shameful and wretched riot in the unbridled propaga- 
tion of error, in the free satisfying of low desires, in 
unpunished deeds of shame and sin, and in tyranny 
over good men of every social rank. For since these 
things are full of error, since they distort and are out 
of harmony with our nature, they cannot certainly 
have power to perfect the family of man and make it 
prosperous, for ''sin maketh nations miserable.'** Nay, 
it cannot be but that these things, having corrupted 
men*s minds and hearts, should by their own weight 
thrust down the nations into every wickedness, give 
insecurity to all that was rightly ordered, and so, soon- 
er or later, drag on the State which was before settled 
and peaceful into uttermost destruction. 

And if we look at tbe history of the Popes of Bome, 
what can be more unjust than to deny how much, huw 
far above all others, the Boman Pontiff;} have deserved 
from the whole of civilized society ? Most certainly 
Our Predecessors, that they might provide for the 
good of the nations, never hesitated to take on them- 
selves struggles of every kind, to go through severe 
labors, to expose themselves to rude difficulty: fixing 
their eyes on Heaven, they neither lowered tiiat gaze 
before the threats of the wicked, nor suffered them- 
selves to be drawn away from the straight path of duty 
by any unworthy yielding to flattery or promise. It 
was this Apostolic See which, when the old world fell 
to pieces, gathered and banded together the renmants 
of its order; this See was the friendly torch by which 

♦ Prov. xiy. 34. 
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the light of GhriBtian civilization shone forth; this the 
Baying anchor ami48t the fiecrce storms by which the 
human race was tossed; this the sacred bond of nniiy 
which, when nations were snndered in position and in 
character, still held them bonnd to one another; this, 
in fine, was the common centrefrom which were songht 
both teaching in religions faith, and guidance and ad- 
vice in the affairs of peace. In a word, it is the glory 
of the Popes that with one consent they have thrown 
themselTjBS before human society as a wall and tower 
of defence, lest it should slip back again into its former 
barbarism and superstition. 

For such merits of Our Predecessors, that We may 
not record all, We wouli especially call in witness the 
times of St. Leo the Ghreat, Alexander IIL, Innocent 
III., St. Pius v., Leo X., and other Pontiffs, by whose 
labor or guidance Italy came forth . unhurt from the 
danger of utter destruction by barbarians; held uncor- 
rupt her ancient Faith; and, amidst the darkness and 
wretchedness of an uncivilized age, cherished the light 
of the sciences and the splendor of the arts, bade them 
live, and preserved their life. Witness this City of 
Ours, Our fostering mother and the seat of the Pon- 
tiffs, which through them, to its great advantage, has 
not only become the strongly fortified citadel of the 
Faith, but has become moreover an asylum of the fine 
arts and the home of learning, so as to draw upon itself 
the admiring gaze of the whole world. And since the 
story of these magnificent benefits has been handed 
down in the records of history to the memory of man 
forever, it is easy to be seen that by no other means 
but the determined will of foes and unworthy slander 
could men have been beguiled, by word . and writing 
thrust upon them, into believing that the ApostoUo 
See is a hindrance to the civilization of the world and 
to the happiness of Italy. 
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